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In Our Mutual Interest 


[ \M anxious that every reader of 
Successful Farming shall read the 
iture appearing in this issue by 
jirector Williams of the Ohio experi- 
nt station. In his home state, 
rector Williams has won an envi- 
e place in the confidence of farm 
ple, by the practical and thoro 
perimental work he has planned 
| directed, and his broad and sane 
‘ws on problems affecting the wel- 
of farming and farm life. We are 
d that Mr. Williams has seen fit 
give his observations and com- 
nts to the large family of Success- 
Farming readers and know that 
i will find in them a great deal 

it is of direct interest and value. 

1 * * 

Never before has there been such 
widespread interest in home improve- 
ent. Never in one year has so 
ich been done to make the farm 
mes of the country attractive in 
pearance and convenient and 
mmfortable places in which to live, 
is will be done this year.. In line 
with this interest, each issue of Suc- 
‘sful Farming is bringing you a big 
partment devoted to the making of 
etter Homes. You have, no doubt, 
n planning ways and means 
ereby you can make your home a 
tter and happier place to live. Let 
many helpful articles in our 


ter Homes Department assist you. 
* * * 


We are highly complimented by 
reader who writes, ‘“There are so 
y good and useful ideas, and the 
ructions are plain enough for 

folks to understand without 
ulting a dictionary.”” A maga- 
may be filled with most valuable 
rmation, but it helps no one un- 
it is read. That is the reason we 
constantly making Successful 
ing easier for busy farm folks 
id.—Editor. 
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From Friend to Friend 


N sections of Europe, where peas- 
ant agriculture is still the fashion, 

town and country meet once a week 
for market day. 

The peasants sell their produce, 
their crops, their dairy products 
their poultry, their eggs—in the 
market place, and buy their few tow: 
made needs—in the market place. 

One hectic, busy, haggling day 
and marketing is over. Purchases 
are made, not immediately, and for 
a set price, but rather, after almost 
hours of bargaining and price argu- 
ment the sale may be completed. 
There is much examining of goods, 
squabbles over quality, indecision, 
lost time and waste motion. For 
once the sale is made there is no re- 
course. “Let the buyer beware”’ is 
a slogan still very much in vogue. 

But in this country—the market 
place has moved into the home. 
Things are sold for a set price, and a 
fair one—the close of the sale does 
not mean that the maker is relieved 
of responsibility. In fact his re- 
sponsibility is just starting—for the 
buyer must be satisfied. 

The market place has moved into 
the home—because of advertising. 
No longer is it necessary to make long 
trips to town to merely investigate 
the merits of some rumored product. 
No longer is it necessary to spend 
weary hours tramping from store to 
store comparing the relative merits 
of competing products. 

Thru the advertising in Successful 
Farming the farm family, quietly 
and comfortably around the living 
room table in the evening, can now 
compare products—can decide what 
should be purchased with the money 
available this year confident that 
what advertised products are pur- 
chased will be as the advertising 
says—Successful Farming guarantees 


that.—E.T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 
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If you lived in Akron 


Even if you lived in Akron, the world's rub- 
ber center, youcould buyno better tires 
than youcanright in yourhome town. 


For the Goodyear dealer in your town 
sells the world’s finest tires—and sells 
them at prices that you can afford. 


When you buy from him, 


you give it the care and attention it 
should have to deliver you maxi- 
mum results. 


Thousands of motorists like you have 
proved by experience that the com- 
bination of Goodyear quality and 

Goodyear Dealer Service 


he recommends the right 
size and type of tire for 
your car, mounts it on 
the rim for you, and fills 
it with air. 

All during the long life- 


time of that tire he helps 


= want the 


: Goodyear makes a tire to : 
: suit you—whether you : 
incomparable : 
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is the cheapest in the end. 


You enjoy the benefits of 
dependable and trouble- 
free performance and of 
helpful local service, and 
you save moncy while 
you are doing it. 
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T is a real joy to stir the 
soil again behind a good 
four-horse team. As I roll 

long over the brown stalk 
fields on a sharp disk and leave 
bchind ‘the upturned roots and the 
loose soil ready to receive the seed, life 
takes on new interest. It is the start on 
. new crop. The whole world is fuil of 
hope. The feel and the odor of the 
fresh earth seem to inspire new faith. 
Winter is a dead season but now we are 
in a time of life. It is the close com- 
panionship with life in all her forms and 
moods that binds one, who is a farmer 
it heart, forever to the soil. 
* * * 

The beginning of spring work shows 
up the scarcity of workhorses on farms. 
lho often of little sale value in the fall 
ind early winter, the requirement for 
field work is met with more difficulty 
each season. When farmers generally 
quit raising colts, the farms were well 
stocked with good horses. That stock is 
slowly depleting in numbers and in 
efficiency because we are not raising the 
needed number for replacement. A 
tudy of the work stock in farm sales 
shows a very small percentage of young 
stuff. I believe that by the time colts 
can now be raised to working age, there 
will be a profit in 
their raising. 

. + 2 


We have some good 
iends dropping in 
on us now for the 
summer. One morn- 
ng in March a robin 
was greeting the day 
rom the spruce tree 
1 front of the house 
here robins have 
ested for years. The 
ext day a meadow 
irk introduced him- 
lf from the top of a 
telephone pole by the 
adside. As we went 
to town last week, a 
ish of blue in a 
edgerow published 
the return of the blue- 
ird. And today a 
iorus of blackbirds 
‘ singing the praises 
this northland 
yain. It is almost 
ke having folks you 
iow real well move 

next door. 

* * * 





\ rotation of hog- 
ts and pastures with 
ich erop of pigs has 


come an essential 
Photo by 
] John Kabel 











Squibs From a Farmer’s 


Notebook 


By GEORGE GODFREY 


part of profitable hog raising. Our farm 
bureau hog-raising demonstration farms 
over the-Cornbelt have driven this thing 
home. Growers are agreed now that it 
is essential. We are sure that 
whatever it may be, is not going to be 
controlled by minerals or dope. In 
seasons of low prices, economy is more 
important than when high prices are on. 
The McLean system is part of the evolu- 


tion we find in every line of business. 
oe 8 *® 


necro, 


We are gradually losing out, I fear, in 
our groves, shelter belts, and wind- 
breaks. We still have with us much of 
the willow, boxelder, and maple that our 
fathers and grandfathers planted, but 
we see little new planting being done. 


HESE quick growing trees are dying 
out and we need the ranks refilled 
This generation does not see the need 
for tree planting that those who came to 
these prairies and prepared them for us 
did. We have better kinds of trees to 


work with. We have learned 
better methods of planting, 
and we have much improved 
means of cultivation. In the 
face of all this, we are not do- 
ing as well as our fathers and grand- 
fathers. We are getting the dividends 
from the labor they expended in plant- 
ing. Are we too poor in spirit to pass on 


a like leg icy to those who follow us? 


. + ~ 

HE hepaticas are in bloom again. 

The spring morning when I find 
these -good spring friends pushing up 
among the dead oak and maple leaves on 
a north hill slope, I feel a finer sermon 
come to me than man can preach. 
Other flowers that come later will be 
sweeter in perfume and some more 
beautiful in form but hepaticas are sort 
of “first loves’ and are never forgotten. 
Botanists may say that their color is to 
attract insects. Maybe it is true, but I 
am just as happy to believe that God 
made them beautiful that we might 
have that which Christ referred to when 
Hesaid, “lam comethat they might have 
life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly.”” The appreciation of the 
beauty of the hepatica is part of the 
abundant life. I am glad that 
the wooded slopes of our fields are 
no longer growing 
hepaticas that they 
will still be growing in 
our many state parks. 

* +. 
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more 


when 


Quite a furor is 
going up about the 
direct buying of hogs. 
Most of the agitation 
originate 
around the big mar- 
ket centers. It is even 
proposed that the 
practice be limited 
by law. I am not so 
sure that direct buy- 
ing is not a step in the 
evolution of a better 
market for the pro- 
ducer. Our big cen- 
tral markets are con- 
sumer markets. They 
are away from home 
both in distance and 
control. If from this 
should be evolved a 
system of concentra- 
tion points where vol- 
ume of business would 
be large enough for 
careful grading in car- 
lots, yet situated 
where the hogs cre 
grown, we would have 
Continued on page 26 
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THE 
BETTER BREED 


Phe American farmer began to be a first-rank 
business man with the widespread movement 
to replace mere cheapness with quality—in 


livestock, seed and farm equipment. 


That movement led naturally to better auto- 
mobiles—and the great popularity of Hudson 
and Essex is attested in the way they outsell 
every other “‘six’’ at or near the price by over- 


whelming margins. 


In the new Super-Sixes you get the finest per- 
formance, comfort, beauty and reliability 


these cars ever offered. 


But, currently with their development, have 
been built important supporting values in the 
great and permanent organization which dis- 


tributes and services Hudson-Essex cars. 


Back of them, stands one of the oldest and 
strongest automobile manufacturers, whose 
19 years of constant growth reflect its alert 
leadership; and a dealer organization whose 
pride it is to make Hudson-Essex service as 


outstanding as the value of the cars themselves, 


(The eNew 
HUDSON-ESNSEX 


SUPER=-SIXES 





The Hudson Custom 
7-Pass. Sedan $1950 
f.0. b. Detroit, 
plus war €xcseé lax 


The Essex Coach $735 


.&. Detroit, plus war excise tax 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY DETROII . MECHIGAN 
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Wouldn't a lily pool like this be attractive in your yard? 


We Built Our Own Lily Pool 


This One Cost Us Only Seven Dollars 


By ESTHER ELLIS REEKS 


your neighbors, have a sunken 
garden, or at least a lily pool. We 
lid not realize how it would make the 
eighbors look up to us to have such a 
lace, tho we did realize that we our- 
elves would enjoy a little pond of water 
in the back yard with lilies blooming in 
and goldfish flashing their bright 
lors about among the pads. 


| F you want to be somebody among 


THEREFORE, we decided to have it. 
The man of the house believed that 
e could do all the work himself at odd 
mes, and we were sure the cost would 
ot be great. 
Our garden spot is thirty feet square. 
in the center of this, we drew a circle 
ine feet across, which would leave two 
eet of space between the pool and the 
ath. Within the circle, a hole was dug 
vo and a half feet in depth with the 
ottom only two-thirds the diameter of 
e top, thus giving the sides a decided 
re. 
About the place were many rocks. 
hese were gathered up and the smaller 
es placed in the bottom of the hole. 
hey were laid evenly and tamped 
wn. Over this foundation was poured 
iree inches of concrete made by mixing 
ur parts of clean sand with one part of 
ortland cement. 
After the bottom*had been allowed 
ifficient time to dry thoroly, work was 
gun on the sides. Small rocks were 
id around on the sloping surface and 
unded well into the earth; then all 
is covered with a heavy coating of the 
ime mixture as the bottom. After 
is was dry, the entire surface was gone 


over with a mixture of cement and 
water just thin enough to flow, put on 
with a brush, to make the concrete less 
porous so that there would be no danger 
of the water seeping thru. 


ROUND the top were placed stones 

chosen for their color and orna- 
mental shape, set in cement. The 
largest of these were put on end at the 
back of the pool with hollows left be- 
tween to be filled with earth, making 
places for various sorts of plants. 

This work was done in the fall, shortly 
before the ground froze up, then the 
pool was left as it was until spring. 
About the middle of May, when all 
danger of frost was over, the water 
which had accumulated from melting 
snows and the trash that had blown in 
were cleared out. A careful examination 
was made for cracks, none of which 
where discovered. Then very rich gar- 
den loam was spread over the bottom 
to a depth of ten or twelve inches. 

We secured six small roots for which 
we paid $2. They were fresh from a 
pool, and we planted them at once in 
the prepared soil. In this way, they 
searcely knew that they had been moved 
and began at once to make a good 
growth. 


C-* top of the earth, we now placed 
one inch of clean sand to hold the 
roots in place more firmly and to pre- 
vent the fish, when we should get them, 
from roiling up the water. When this 
was done, the garden hose was used 
to fill the pool to the brim. 

To add to the naturalness of the 





place, we took up a clump of cattails 
and another of bulrushes from a nearby 
swamp and planted them in old pails, 
then set these in the pool so that the 
water just covered the brims. This 
method avoided danger of overgrowing 
the lilies. 

When everything else was finished, we 
were ready for the fish. One of our 
town stores brought in some of these 
for a special sale and we bought five 
and a package of fish food for $1. The 
fish were quite small, but they had not 
been in the pool long before they began 
to show a decided growth, and they 
were, at the end of the season, severe’ 
times their original size. The fish foo 
we found, was quite superfluous, as 
they absolutely refused to notice it and 
seemed to find whatever they needed 
already in the water. We saved it for 
winter use. 


HE entire expense of the pool, lily 

roots, and fish was $7, divided as 
follows: Sand, $1; cement, $3; lily 
roots, $2; and goldfish, $1. 

The plantings around the pool were 
made with common garden seeds or 
with roots given us by friends, and are 
not included in this expense. 

Nothing we have ever had has afford- 
ed ourselves and our neighbors as much 
pleasure as this path-encircled pool in 
its setting of rocks and flowers. The 
roots began blooming early and kept on 
all summer. There were from one to 
five blossoms out each day. The fish 
have been a happy addition, while 
frogs and dragon flies have found their 
way tothe place (Continued on page 33 











Editorial Comments 


Fire! Fire! 


BiVERY day of the year, not exactly that, but it 

averages five schoolhouses, five churches, fifteen 
hotels, one hospital, four warehouses, six department 
stores, three dry goods stores, three printing plants, 
two theaters, eight public garages, and ninety-six farm 
buildings, or more truly, sets of farm buildings, are 
burned. Every one of these fires are of concern to farm- 
ers because every one of them may hazard the life or 
property of some farmer or relative, or hinder the ship- 
ment of needed goods. 

But the farmers themselves suffer an annual loss of 
about $150,000,000 from fires, most of which are pre- 
ventable. Greater than that is the pathetic and tragic 
fact that approximately 3,500 lives are lost by farm 
fires every year, largely because of carelessness. 

Both lives and property should be amply covered by 
insurance, but that can never pay in full for the losses. 
No farm family wants to be driven out of home in the 
night by fire, even if every dollar of loss could be re- 
gained from insurance. Winter fires on the farms come 
largely from pouring oil into stoves to quicken or 
kindle the fire. In summer the largest loss is from 
lightning. There is no excuse for either loss. Good 
lightning rods are protection of the buildings against 
lightning. Why take the chances? 


Diabolical Advertising 


N this motorized age certain road signs have come to 
mean protection to the motoring public. Warning 
signs cease to be effective if a state allows anyone to use 
red lights, “Stop,” or any other warning sign for adver- 
tising purposes. 

If this were not being done there would be no occasion 
to mention it. Sane legislators can do the public a good 
turn by making state laws which forbid such abuse of 
road signs. Motoring has hazards enough without wilful 
abuse of warning signs. 


Agriculture Makes Headway 


CCORDING to statistical reports quoted by 
+ “ Secretary Jardine there was a decrease of 13,000,- 
000 acres in crop production from 1919 to 1924, yet an 
increase in crop production of nearly five percent. In 
the same period the efficiency of the individual farm 
worker increased 15 percent, and the output of animal 
products increased 15 percent. The dairy cows were 
increased in number four percent but the increase in 

ilk was 20 percent. 

Why bewail the decrease in farm population so long 
as those remaining are able to more than hold up pro- 
duction and create an embarrassing surplus? With the 
advent of electricity and improved farm implements, 
every farm worker will be able to produce more per 
man. And with the advent of improved farm machinery 
bought from the manufacturers in the United States, 
our export of farm products will grow less profitable. 
It is well that the decrease in acreage continues to a 
point where there is no embarrassing surplus to beat 


down } 


prices. 


Examine Your Mail Carefully 


ECENTLY an Illinois subscriber wrote in that a 
valuable paper, in fact an insurance policy, had 
been dumped out as waste paper supposing it was only 
some advertising. Everyone gets some worthless mail, 
but.it is wise to look it all over before putting it in the 
fire or waste basket. It might contain a valuable bit 
of information. 

Our subscription letters are sent out only before an 
expiration as a warning to renew, and these are sent 
as third class mail bearing a cent and a half rate postage. 
These may be overlooked if one has the habit of dump- 
ing mail unopened. It only takes a moment to ex- 
amine the contents of all mail. 


Personal Liberty 


HERE is no subject that arouses the fury of some 

people as does the mention of prohibition, or the 
eighteenth amendment. Why? Because the Volstead 
act treads upon the sacred rights of personal liberty. 

But just how sacred are our personal liberties? Why 
is it that we take all sorts of infringement of our personal 
liberties as a matter of course, but when it comes to 
prohibition of liquor we get rabid about it? Can it be 
that the liquor interests have put something over on us 
by years of propaganda? Where do we get the idea that 
our personal liberties have been trampled in the dust if 
we cannot drink what, when and where we please? 

Prohibition of alcoholic liquors is the outstanding 
issue in the world today. The liquor interests are fight- 
ing every inch of the way because it deprives them of 
enormous sums of money and great political power. 
They can best arouse a fighting force for their personal 
interests by talking about the infringement of personal 
liberty. 

Did we have any prohibitions of personal liberty be- 
fore the enactment of the eighteenth amendment? Cer- 
tainly. For instance, it was unawful to buy, sell or use 
narcotic drugs. It is not good for an individual or a 
people to use narcotics, so it became necessary to pro 
hibit their use except by the order of doctors. It has 
long been unlawful forthe individual to carry a concealed 
gun. Gun toting is not safe for the public, hence pro- 
hibited. It became necessary for the public welfare to 
prohibit the manufacture or sale of canned goods, 
bottled goods, package goods, patent medicines, etc., 
without the net contents and the ingredients being 
named on the label. Our pure foods and drug act was a 
national prohibition act because people needed protec- 
tion from unscrupulous manufacturers and dispensers. 

Every law is an infringement upon the personal liber- 
ties of somebody, and intended to be that, without 
apologies. You cannot drive your car where you please 
or as you please or leave it where you may want to. 
But the automobile manufacturers have never created 
@ propaganda society with millions to spend agitating 
how your personal liberties have been trampled upon. 

Be sensible on the matter of Jaw. There are some 
foolish ones, and some almost useless ones, but it is 
because of the personal liberty cranks that laws have 
to be made lest these cranks overstep the rules of 








propriety and courtesy and harm those who need no 
laws to govern their conduct. 

The greater the population the more complex be- 
come our social and economic relations. If you are out 
alone in a forty-acre field you can do as you please and 
nobody is harmed, but when you come in contact with 
other folks you have to play the game according to rules 
laid down for the public welfare. 

The good citizen will concede that the tremendous 
good to the economic and social welfare of a great 
country so far outweighs the sacrifice of his personal 
liberty on a matter of drink that it is real sportsmanship 
to give the eighteenth amendment a fair trial before 
ridiculing, condemning or violating its purposes. 


Farm Buildings 
ROFESSOR JOHN SWENEHART at the Univer- 


sity of Wisconsin raised the question at the recent 
meeting of the American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers of the relation of cost of farm buildings to farm 
profits. He would separate 
the farm home from the 
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readers. If we read only what we already know or 
believe, we have gained no knowledge. 

On such matters as farm relief there are diverse 
opinions as to the best method of prodecure. The best 
we can do is to present the outstanding views and thus 
give our readers something to talk about at their 
farm meetings. No one has ever acquired all the wis- 
dom, so it is still quite the proper thing to say and 
believe that two heads are better than one. Those who 
have deep convictions on any matter are apt to be so 
biased they cannot consider the faults of their thinking 
that others can plainly see. 

Just because an idea seems new, or that the multitude 
may ridicule it, does not necessarily make the idea 
wrong. Now and then someone thinks way ahead of 
the generation in which he lives. We do not burn 
them at the stake any more for advanced thinking yet 
we roast them with our ridicule. 

We try to keep an open mind in the editorial offices 
of Successful Farming, and all we ask is that our readers 
may do the same. In free America it is no crime to have 
and express opinions that 
differ from even government 





other farm buildings and in- 
sist that the home be a place 
to live, having no relation 
to the barns and other pro- 
ductive buildings. Beautify 
the home as a luxury, as a 
right to enjoy good living. 
But regard the other build- 
ings as related to produc- 
tion, therefore creating over- 
head expense. 

Is there justification for 
the expensive and fine ap- 
pearing barns as commonly 
seen in the middle west? 
Swenehart says that the hay 
loft is an expensive storage 
room used but a portion of 
the year and he maintains 
that the ‘livestock need no 
such elaborate shelter as is 
often provided. Just from 
the standpoint of keeping 
production overhead down, 
the one-story barn of cheap 





MY KIND OF A MAN 


What matter to me how a man is born, 
What creed he may worship by; 

Small matter, indeed, how his clothes are worn 
If only his aims are high. 


What matter to me where a man may live, 
On boulevard, alley, or road, 

If only some comfort to mankind he give; 
If only he lightens some load. 


What matter to me what his name may be— 
He cannot be blamed for that; 

The thing that matters the most to me 
Is, how does he take the gat? 


If he fights like a hero when troubles befall, 
And never tries passing the buck; 

If he gets in the game and tackles the ball, 
I admire the man for his pluck. 


He’s just the man I would have for a friend, 
A man who can give and take. 

In the tempests of life such a man will bend, 
But never such man will break. 


officials. 

How foolish, how narrow- 
minded it is for anyone to 
stop a paper that may 
contain an expression of 
opinion by the editors or by 
some other writer, which 
may differ from the opinions 
ofthereader. If the paper 
continually contains some- 
thing offensive to decency, 
it is then the duty of a 
reader to stop taking it. 
But where the trend is 
generally wholesome an 
open-minded person will not 
get sore and stop the paper 
over some remark or idea, 


Pooling Imports 
MOVEMENT is on 
foot to enact such leg- 

islation as will permit the 
formation of pools thru 


—Alson Secor. 








materials, might be a means 
of saving several thousand 
dollars in construction. The pioneers got along with 
sheds instead of great barns. But when they could afford 
better buildings, they erected them. We wonder why? 
Is the saving of a few thousand dollars in the cost of 
farm buildings the deciding factor? May there not be 
a sentimental reason why a family wants better 
buildings. 

Will some of those who have gone thru the evolution 
from sheds to fine barns write and tell us why they built 
better? We want to get your viewpoint. 


Our Aititude on Opinions 


GUCCESSFUL FARMING aims to be a farm maga- 

zine of helpfulness. It has opinions, and yet recog- 
nizes that there are different opinions on the same 
subject, and tries to respect them. We present opinions 
from time to time that are quite in opposition to the 
opinions we hold. We hope that we offer reading mat- 
ter in every issue that is quite new to some of our 
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which to purchase raw ma- 

terials needed by American 
manufacturers. Certain necessary raw materials as yet 
have not been produced on United States territory in 
sufficient quantities to supply our needs, such as 
rubber, sisal and potash, now in great demand by 
American manufacturers. 

Our anti-trust laws stand in the way of establishing 
a purchasing pool for any foreign product, and it is to 
legalize such pools that legislation is sought. Until this 
is done we are at the mercy of foreign producers of these 
essential products. 

Tire manufacturers made an attempt at a rubber 
pool last year by the formation of a $50,000,000 pur- 
chasing agency acting without legal authority. It 
stabilized prices, showing what can be done for rubber, 
sisal and potash if business dares to do it. Only a cent 
a pound reduction in the price of rubber saves con- 
sumers $9,000,000. It is possible to cut monopoly prices 
many cents by a purchasing pool. The farmers are in- 
deed interested in this matter for they are large users 
of rubber, binding twine and fertilizers. 
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Shall the Packer Buy Direct 


This May Help You Reach a Decision 


EW questions, if any, in recent 
1 caused so much stir 

among the various factors of the 
livestock trade (including individual 
growers and their marketing associa- 
ons, stor kyards representatives, com- 
jiission men, and packers) as has the 
question of direct purchase of livestock 
by packers. 

Those favorable to qirect buying con- 
tend that it reduces expenses of market- 
ing and nets the grower more dollars. 
opposed to the practice assert 
that direct buying lowers the general 

‘ice level and results in serious losses 
to the grower. What are the facts? 
Does the sale of livestock to purchasers 

utside of public stockyards markets 
aid the grower or penalize him? 

lhe answer is by no means an easy 

it it is extremely important to 
produce livestock for the 


years have 


rm) 
1 hose 


hd is the purpose of this statement to 

of the problems in- 
volved rather than to set forth a definite 
and final appraisal of direct buying. If 
diligent search for facts and 
further discussion of direct buying are 
stimulated, the mission of this state- 
ment will have been fulfilled. 

No one seems to be particularly 
worried about direct buying of cattle or 
sheep, altho in 1926 10.2 percent of the 
cattle, 14.72 percent of the 
calves, and 15.36 percent of 
the sheep and lambs slaugh- 


consider some 


more 


By SAM H. THOMPSON 


lowa State College 


able number of hogs in the production 
territory thru. concentrated points. 
There is also some direct buying done 
by packe rs located near terminal mar- 
kets, a practice which some regard as 
particularly objectionable. 

During the past half-century funda- 
mental and far - reaching economic 
changes have occurred in agriculture 
and in the meat-packing industry. 
Some of the tendencies alluded to will 
be considered briefly at this point be- 
cause they have a bearing on the live- 
stock marketing problems of today. 


ie R more than fifty years the corn- 

belt has been moving westward. The 
relationship between corn prices and 
hog prices in lowa, Minnesota, Nebras- 
ka, and the Dakotas has favored produc- 
tion of hogs and hog production has 
accordingly moved steadily west ward. 
To take care of this growing volume of 
market three great livestock 
vards markets have grown up in the past 
forty years, namely, Omaha, St. Paul, 
and Sioux City, and their aggregate re- 
ceipts in 1924 were 11!4 million hogs. 
In 1926 Omaha, St. Paul, and Sioux 
( ‘ity taken together received 60 percent 
as many hogs as markets east of the 
Mississippi river. 

With production greatly increased in 
Towa, Nebraska, Minnesota, ard the 
Dakotas, it was but natural that pack- 


stock. 


ers should move the area where 
raw materials of their industry are pro- 
duced. It is not surprising then for 

to find that plants in the four state 
mentioned above produced about 30 
percent of the federally inspected 
slaughter in 1926 as compared to but 
19 percent eighteen years earlier. 

Slaughter of public stock- 
yards in lowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
and the Dakotas increased two million 
head or 50 percent in 1926 as compared 
with eighteen years earlier and slaughter 
of interior packers J. @., packers outside 
of publie stockyards increased three 
million head in eighteen years, a gain of 
125 percent. Fully two-thirds of the 
ereat increase in slaughter of interior 
packers came in the past SIX years. 

In Missouri and Kansas inspected 
slaughter of hogs in proportion to the 
total United States slaughter has de- 
clined almest continuously lor seventeen 
vears. Interior slaughter, however, in 
Missouri and Kansas as a proportion « f 
total slaughter has increased quite con- 
sistently in the same period there. 


hogs at 


RANSPORTATION costs have 

much to do with the location of 
packing centers. The relationship of 
meat rates to those of live hogs is of 
great importance. Further, it must be 
admitted that meat products can be 
more easily handled in transit than can 
live hogs. It is quite pos- 
sible, too, that some interior 
packers have a somewhat 





tered were purchased from 
sources other than public 
stockvards. Very grave 
concern, however, is felt 
by some because 27.15 per- 
cent of the hogs slaughtered 
in 1926 were bought direct 
and because during the first 
ten months of 1927 direct 
purchases of hogs have 
shown a substantial in- 
crease. 

Most of the hogs bought 
direct are slaughtered in 
plants rather remote from 
the stockyards markets, 
tho some of the plants lo- 
cated near public stock- 
yards secure a portion of 
their supplies thru concen- 
tration stations. Packers lo- 
ated on the Atlantic sea- 


ward purchase a consider- 





simpler labor problem than 
the congested centers east 
of the Mississippi. 

There has been a very 
sharp increase in truck ship- 
ments and this has played 
a large part in the increase 
in business of the interior 
packers. It is quite prob- 
able that more than 1,500,- 
000 Jowa hogs or about 15 
percent of the total Iowa 
production were shipped by 
truck in 1926. In all of the 
cornbelt west of the Missis- 
sippi there has likewise been 
a marked increase in truck 
shipments. 

From the standpoint of 
cooperative shippers the 
real danger from trucks 
arises from the temptation 
that 
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At the left is a typical case 
of corn root injury 


The plant at the right is 
characteristic of root rot 


damage 





























OOT rot is one of the 
most serious diseases of 
corn. Its effect is to slow up 


growth, or kill the plant—in any 
vent, to materially reduce the 
yield. It is not confined to any 
particular place in the cornbelt, but 
now quite general. There may 
‘certain soil types, certain farms, 
particular spots on the farm 
where root rot injury will show 
nore prominently. 

\bout ten years ago, while look- 
ng over a field of corn on the Paul 
farm in northern Iowa, my atten- 
tion was called to some spots in the 
field where the corn did not seem to 
do well—spots of an acre to five 
acres in size. The corn here had an 
unthrifty look, was much smaller 
than the rest of the field, and in the 
fall produced a disappointing crop. 
Mr. Paul explained that the spots 
seemed to show up every time that 
the field was in corn. In the worst 
places the plants died soon after they 
came out of the ground; other plants 
made a growth of two or three feet, then 
stopped; still others seemed to make a 
fair growth, then fell over and formed 
a somewhat tangled mass. 


‘THe ears that started were mostly 
husks, covering either unfertilized 
bs or nubbins. Closer examination 
wed that in practically every case 
eroot systemwasgone. Every affec- 
| hill could be lifted from the ground. 
Here surely was the damage of the 
rn root louse and the root worm! The 
| gave evidence of these pests in 
ry detail except one—and that was 
it none of the insects could be found 
the roots. There was no evidence of 
cornfield ant, one of the certain and 
nistakable signs of the corn root 
ise. There could be no mistake that 
trouble was not caused by these 
ts because they are always easily 
ind on the roots. What then could be 
trouble? 
Practically all of the roots gone, only 
brown stub of the main stalk to hold 












Corn Root 
ot 


By A. A. BURGER 


up and nourish the plant. The question 
was how could this trouble be stopped. 
Since then the searchlight of our experi- 
ment stations has been turned on this 
destructive disease, to tell us the cause, 
end give us the remedy. 

These areas were affected with a dis- 
ease which we now call corn root rot, a 
disease that was very common in many 
fields in northeastern Iowa last fall. 


T is true that in many cases of infected 
fields not all of the roots were de- 
stroyed, and perhaps in many fields, the 
injury was limited only to a more or less 
severe reduction in the yield. But it was 
observed that there was always a lack 
of thrift in the affected fields and that on 
hot days the leaves were inclined to 
dry and curl, even when there was plen- 
ty of moisture in the soil. That hap- 
pened because the roots were rotted 
away. Some of the worst infected stalks 
showed streaks of red or pink thru the 
leaves, but always there were the 
brownish, decaying spots on the roots, 
or the remaining stub of the plant. 
We saw last year on the Nathan 


Northey farm an entire field 
completely destroyed by the 

corn root rot disease. Six years 
ago on our own farm root rot en- 
tirely ruined 36 acres of corn. Here 
we noticed that some of the ears 
matured prematurely they 
seemed to dry up and become loose 
and chaffy. In the same hill there 
were other stalks that did not ma- 
ture; in fact, they were cut short 
by frost and as a result became 
soft: the feeding value was not 
there. This is one of the strange 
results of root rot: With injured 
roots the plant may mature prema- 
turely, or thru the lack of nourish- 
ment, maturity may be seriously 
retarded. 

Root rot is a fungous disease the 
germs of which live in the soil. 
Under certain conditions they at- 
tack the corn plant, the injury 
being most evident in the destruc- 
tion of the roots. There are certain 
stalks that are more or less resistant to 
the disease, and with certain treatment 
we can make the infected spots or the 
entire field resistant to it. 


N the case of our own field it has gone 

thru an entire rotation of crops, was 
manured heavily, and planted again to 
corn last year. A good crop was se- 
cured, tho the crop was not planted 
until late in June. Manure and the 
rotation had helped some. There was, 
however, some evidence of root rot. 
In one part of the field some acid phos- 
phate had been applied and here the 
crop was much better—what is more, 
the evidence of the root rot was gone. 
On the Northey farm the best results 
were secured by an application of pot- 
ash. In our ease the soil was acid, 
while on the Northev farm the soil was 
neutral and in some places alkaline, or 
as we commonly speak of it, “sweet.” 

2oot rot is the danger signal of an In- 
fertile soil, an indication that some of the 
essential elements of plant food are lack- 
ing. In a soil where either phosphorus 


or potash is lack- Continued on page < ) 
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other. |] read a great 

literature and studied many 

istics and much proposed legisla- 

regarding the farm problem, but 1] 

pretend to know enough about it 

ffer a solution, altho the moré I have 
the more I have be- 
convinced that a solution 
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Editor The Railway Age 


passes lavishly. In a good many cases 
railways were capitalized for more than 
was invested, and it became a wide- 
spread belief that all railways were 
“over-capitalized.” Abuses of these 
kinds. aroused publie sentiment, and 
resulted somewhat more than twenty 
years ago in the adoption of effective 
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ates slowly declined, 


wages and prices 
advance. In « nsequence, the percent 
age of return earned by the railways « 
the investment declined, and by the e1 
of 1915 the mileage of railways that 
were bankrupt was larger than ev 
hef« re. The railway S bec ame unable to 
raise and invest as much capital as pre\ 
ously, and the new trackage constructed 
and the numl 


tives and cars bought sharp) 
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never be found excepting 
some means that will put 
farm prod- 
enerally on a parity with 
things the 


keep prices ol 
“ 
prices of the 
‘mer must buy. 
Probably most farmers will 
dmit they know as little about 
| problem as I do 
There 
ne great difference 
the 
farm problem 


. “~hl 
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HE writer of this article was born, 

grew up and always has lived in the 
middlewest, and, therefore, has a per- 
sonal knowledge of the relations that 
have existed between the farmers and 
the railways in this territory. These 
relations have never been on a basis 
of good mutual understanding. 

The failure to get and keep them 
on such a basis has had consequences 
of importance to both farmers and 
railways. 

There is a better understanding 
between these interests now than for 
many years, but the situation is not 
yet satisfactory from the standpoint 
of either of them. There must be 
further improvement in their rela- 

tions, or they 
may lead to seri- 
ous trouble for 
both. Mr. Dunn 
is a leading: au- 
thority on rail- 
way matters. 


declined. 

In 1916 there oceurred a gre 
revival of 
this country, 
freight 


business 
and the largest 
tha 


single 


activity 1 
crease in business 
had ever occurred in a 
year. 


ge ge of the decline in 
the development of the 

facilities the railways 
caught unprepared for handling 
heavv traffic. When the 
nited States entered the w: 

in 1917 the demands made upon 
them were further increased, and 
actually moved mor 
than before the 
inable with the 
to t) 


wert 


1 
nis 


l 


they 


altho 


freight 
were 


evel 
to cope 
situation satisfactorily 
government. 

In conse quence, at the begil 
ning of 1918 government opera 
tion was adopted, and continued 
for two years. The government 
increased by about 300,000 the 
number of railway employees 
and in this and other ways 
greatly increased operating ex- 
penses, with the result that it 
incurred a large deficit which 
had to be paid by the taxpayers. 
But the shortage of transporta- 
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criminated unfairly 
They tried with much 
tate nominations and 


he ofhees and thereby 


ong tiie 
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federal regulation to correct thesituation. 

The entire railway situation and 
problem have changed greatly since 
then. When the Hepburn act, which 
first gave the Interstate, Commerce 
Commission authority to fix interstate 
rates, was passed in 1906 the railways 
were enjoying more prosperity than 
ever before or since. Their securities 
were selling at high prices, and they 
were investing large amounts of capital 
in their properties and improving and 
extending their lines thruout the coun- 
try, especially in the South and West. 


EGULATION soon stopped the 

abuses previously complained of, 
but had, also, another effect—that of 
reducing the prosperity and develop- 
ment of the railways. 

When effective railway regulation was 
adopted, the country was in the midst 
of a period of advancing wages and 
which increased operating ex- 
and the railways m 1910 peti- 
ate ( Com- 


prices 
penses 


tioned the Interst omimnerce 


tion was not overcome, and pre- 
vailed thruout the period of 
government operation and for almost a 
year after the railways were returned to 
private operation on March 1, 1920. 


hl other words, there was a shortag 
of railroad transportation almost 
continuously thruout the five years from 
1916 to 1920, inclusive; and ever) 
branch of industry, commerce 
finance suffered inconvenience 
heavy losses because of it. No class of 
producers felt its effects more than the 
farmers. Some of their crops, especial 
fruits and vegetables, are perishabl 
and demand movement to market 
soon as harvested. 

The prices a farmer can get for 
products and the profits he can mak 

the he may incur, deper 

largely upon his ability to get his pro 
ucts transported when market conditio! 
Thruout this period tl 
unable to get 
wanted the 
le products let 


their | nos or 


ana 


and 


nl 


or losse . ¢ 


are favorable. 
farmers were commonly 
lreignt cars when they 
and often had perishable 
u were ul 


spon up 











to ship grain or livestock when 
rket conditions were favorable. Sec- 
retary of Commerce Hoover has esti- 
ted that every period of car shortage 
| cost the people of the United States 
least a billion dollars, and a very 
large part ol these losses were suffered 
hy the farmers. 
lhe railways were returned to private 
eration on March 1, 1920, under the 
Transportation act, which made various 
important changes in the laws under 
which they had previously been regu- 
lated. This act has been the subject of 
mueb controversy. It has been attacked 
upon the ground that it “guaranteed’ 
the railwavs a fixed return and caused 
higl freight rates. It has been defended 
1 piece of constructive legislation 
which was necessary to get rid of ex- 
cessively costly government operation 
nd assure the success of private opera- 
tion by enabling the railways to earn 
igh to furnish good and adequate 


ice 


[> this controversy certain provisions 
of the act that were adopted for the 
protection of the public usually have 
been largely overlooked, and important 
nprovements that have been made in 
the transportation situation since it has 
been in effect have been largely disre- 
garded 

One important provision of the act of 
which little has been said is that which 
forbids any railway from issuing any 
securities whatever without first getting 
approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for both the amount to 
he issued and the purpose for which the 
capital derived from their sale is to be 
used. This provision was adopted to 
forever prevent in future such ‘‘over- 
capitalization’ as oecurred in the cases 
of some of the railways in the past. In 
this connection attention may well be 
called to a fact with which compara- 


prope rlies in order to enable them to continue 


tively few people are familia ry 
that at present the railroad industry 
probably capitalized for | h propor 


tion to the investment in it than ar 
other industry in this countr 

How ha this eome about The 
statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission show that the dividend 
declared by the railwavs rea he | their 
maxunum in LOLI 


YECAUSE of the decline in the net 
return earned, following the refusal 
of the commission in that vear to per 
mit advances in rates, the dividend 
declared were reduced, and never sinc 
During 
the period of fifteen years from 1911 to 
1926 the average dividend declared on 
railwav stor k WAS only } > percent 
Whatever was. earned “over this 
amount, whether large or small, was 
invested in improving and enlarging 
the properties. The result is that, as 
shown by the statistics of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the investment 


have been completely restored 


in the railways now largely exceeds the 
amount of stor ks. bonds and other se 
curities thev have outstanding in the 


hands of investors. Their outstanding 


capitalization, as last reported by the 
commission. was SLS.200,000,000, while 
their investment in road and equipment 


was reported as $22,737.000,000, or 25 


percent larger. 


& 1921, the vear following the return 
of the railways to private operation, 
there was a heavy decline in freight 
business and no ear shortages, but in 
1922, when traffic became larger and 
that nation-wide strike of railway shop 
emplovees against a reduction of wages 
occurred, there was one of the largest 
car shortages ever reported and it 
lasted thru the spring of 1923. There 
was then held a meeting of the presi- 
dents of the railwavs at which a pro- 


»roblem of the railways vs that of raising an average of perh tps 800 million dollars a yea 
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A view of the Trocadero palace thru the Eiffel tower, Paris 


Birdseye Views of Far Lands 


The Wonderful Country of France 


ERHAPS the most popular landing 

port in France is at Cherbourg. 

Nearly all Atlantic liners which 
enter the English Channel touch this 
port. A special Paris train is nearly 
always steamed up and in readiness to 
whirl one-thru the lovely farming dis- 
tricts and on to the capital city. On this 
ride you get a glimpse of French country 
life, remembering, of course, that the 
French peasants live in villages. 

I have landed several times at Havre. 
rhis is a wonderful little city — not so 
and the ride to Paris is 
short and very picturesque. Passing 
hru Rouen, with its many church spires 
and public buildings, you are very apt 
to hear something of Joan of Arc, the 
Maid ot it was in these 
streets that she was burned at the stake. 

The to me, 
thru which to Paris is by train 
from Brussels. I went over the hastily 
made, temporary railway soon after the 
signed. It was a very 
journey and took more 
hours. Before the war 
made the trip in about 


small either — 


Orleans, for it 


most interesting route, 


entel! 


armistice was 
long, tiresome 
than eighteen 
express trains 


rour nours. 


| AST year I went over a portion of 
+ this same route and the surprises 
were nearly as great as the war-time 
experience. On the latter occasion ruin 
and desolation were everywhere. <A 
few discouraged, disheartened people 
were slowly trudging back toward their 
ruined homes. In some cases all their 
belongings were on a cart which was 
pulled by a cow, a child or two riding, 


while the women and perhaps an old 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 


man were walking along behind. In all 
cases these people had their eyes upon 
the ground and some of them never 
looked up as the train passed. 

Let us recount some of the losses in 
property when the war closed. Eleven 
thousand mills and factories which made 
ninety-five percent of the woolen and 
sixty percent of the cotton goods made 
in France. Twenty-five thousand indus- 
trial establishments of various kinds 
which represented almost one-third of 
the wealth of France. Out of three thou- 
sand communes, or counties, less than 
four hundred remained intact. Almost a 
quarter of a million houses and buildings 
were in ruins. Thirty thousand wells de- 
stroyed, twenty-five thousand wells 
poisoned, and more than a hundred 
thousand wells to be cleaned before 
water could be used. The splendid water 
systems of hundreds of cities and towns 
were completely destroyed. 


V ULTIPLIED thousands of acres of 
4 the finest land in France so com- 
pletely ruined that much of it looked 
like it could not be cultivated for a gen- 
eration. Great shell holes, barbwire en- 
tanglements, corrugated iron, disabled 
tanks and cannon, great rocks blown 
from the depths, while the soil, if there 
was any, seemed to be covered up, 
trenches, dugouts, broken concrete and 
total destruction everywhere. 

About eight million acres were thus 
ruined in the very heart of France. Five 
thousand and more bridges and viaducts 
were destroyed. Of the five thousand 
miles of canals, some of them were so 
completely obliterated that you could 


hardly follow the channels where they 
had been with your eye—had it not 
been for ruins of bridges now high and 
dry, and all that was left of canal boats. 


WILL never forget the trip thru the 

great coalfields of Lens and other 
places. You could hardly tell where the 
derricks and power houses were located. 
Channels of rivers had been changed 
and the water diverted into the mines. 
Towns so completely wrecked that to 
save your life you could not tell which 
way the streets ran. So many trenches 
that it was actually said that had they 
been put together it would have made 
a ditch three feet wide and six feet deep 
entirely around the globe. All this is but 
a hint of these regions when I saw them 
soon after the armistice. 


T was hard to believe my own eyes 
when passing over some of these 
same regions last year. Soon after the 
earthquake and fire in San Francisco a 
few years ago I visited the ruined city. 
It looked at that time like it would take 
a generation to rejuvenate and rebuild. 
All America was proud of the people of 
the Golden Gate, for in a few years San 
Francisco was not only rebuilt but far 
greater than ever before. But the re- 
building of San Francisco was a mere 
drop in the bucket as compared with the 
restoration of great cities, factories, 
mines, industrial institutions, to say 
nothing of eight million acres of lands, 
water systems, railroads and multiplied 
thousands of highways in devastated 
France. 


You ought to (Continued on page 48 
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BEAUTIFUL stand of alfalfa 
went into the winter of 1927 in 

4 a field that entered the previous 
winter with a few plants here, a good 
tand there, and over there no plants 
all. The lowa experiment station 

‘complished this change by drilling an 

\ditional ten pounds of seed per acre 
on three-fourths of the eight-acre field 
March 31, 1927. 

This field was originally seeded in a 
carefully prepared seed-bed on August 
13, 1926, and every precaution was 
taken to insure a successful seeding. The 
soil, tho well drained, was subject to 
overflow, so that several inches of rain 
whieh fell in the course of two weeks 
drowned out some spots entirely and 
ereatly thinned five acres of the re- 
mainder of the field. 

On March 30, 1927, early oats of a 
short-strawed variety were drilled into 
the thinned parts at the rate of one 
bushel per acre. It was not advisable to 
lise or cultivate in preparation because 
ff likelihood of killing the seven-month 
ld plants. Also, it is a well-known fact 
that the more firm the seed-bed for 
ilfalfa the better. In a strip about an 
acre in size thru the middle of the field 
no oats were seeded, for comparison. 


}COLLOWENG seeding of the oats, 

alfalfa was drilled at the rate of ten 
and from one-half to 
an inch deep. The 


pounds per acre 
ree-fourths of 


ilfalfa was drilled opposite to the direc- 
tion of seeding the oats. 


It was not 






Alfalfa-What Was Done With a 


Thin Stand 


By F. 5. WILKINS 


lowa State College 


drilled at the same time as the oats for 
two very good reasons. First, it was 
desired to avoid having the oats and 
alfalfa grow in direct competition in the 
same rows; and, second, we wished to 
have all of the alfalfa seed covered but 
much more shallow than the oats. 

The spring seeded alfalfa germinated 
and grew perfectly and when the fall 
seeding was in full bloom the spring 
seeding was about ten inches high. 

Crops removed during the season were 
limited to two, so as to give the spring 
seeded alfalfa ample opportunity to 
establish itself. The second crop was 
taken about August 25th, which allowed 
plenty of time after that date to develop 
a crop about ten inches high to carry 
into the winter. 


N the part where the oats were 

seeded as a nurse crop the hay was 
an interesting mixture of full-grown al- 
falfa, new alfalfa and oats which were 
sold in the field at $15 a ton. The piece 
where no oats were seeded proved that 
under these conditions no nurse crop 
was needed. The new and old alfalfa 
together effectively kept the weeds in 
check. Before the first crop was cut it 
was observed that the spring seeded 


alfalfa had made a much stronger 
growth where no oats were seeded. 


However, at the time of removing the 
second crop, and frorh then on, it was 
impossible to tell from the appearance 
of the alfalfa where a nurse crop had 
been used and where omitted. 


Unadapted varieties of alfalfa were seeded where the weeds appear in the picture 





The secret of making a suecess of 
reseeding is to do it just as early in the 
spring as it is possible to have the drill 
work successfully in the soil. This per- 
mits the new seeding to get started with 
the old, well ahead of the most trouble- 
some weeds, and gives the new seeding 
opportunity to have advantage of the 
most favorable moisture conditions. 


}“ )R reseedings made very early, 
and where weeds are not bad, ap 
parently a nurse crop is unnecessary. It 
it is impossible to do the work until a 
couple of weeks later, then in all likeli- 
hood, the use of a nurse crop would be 
advisable to keep the weeds in check. 

In the absence of a grain drill, broad- 
casting several weeks in advance of the 
date when growth may be expected to 
commence is proving successful. Seed- 
ing with the grain drill has a distinct 
advantage, however, in that one hun- 
dred percent of the seed is covered, at a 
uniform depth, and at a time when ger- 
mination and growth may proceed with- 
out interruption. 


ARTIAL failures of spring seedings 
of alfalfa may be improved by re- 
seeding in July or August. It is well to 
select a time when the moisture condi- 
tions are favorable following rain. 
Before spending additional money for 
reseeding the new seeding that has par- 
tially failed, it is of prime importance 
to determine if the five requisites for the 


successful ¢cul- (Continued on page 24 

















What Do Farmers ‘Thin 


of Farming 


By L. E. CHILDERS 


South Dakota Agricultural College 


HAT do farmers think of “Our study indicated that no small “For the first time in his experi 
We arming ’ Do farmers and their part of the agricultural unrest has been the farmer has had the opportunit 
ies farm from choice or due to a raised standard of living on the contrasting his lot with the city ma 
are ther victims of circumstances? Are farm. The farmer is making ten con- 
arm people satisfied to remain on the tacts with the city man today where a N doing so, he has _unconsci 
farm? Will the next generation remain decade ago he made but orfe. His chil- raised his own standard of li 
there? We found that the farmer doesn’t v 
“Much has been said in recent to quit farming, isn’t grumbling at 
months about farm relief and condi- neighbors, his chureh or school. 7 
tions on the farm. thing that he is w 
Pencil pushers, : rying about is how t 
thumb - nail statisti- . get more money 
cians, alarmists, ca- / satisfy the standar 
lamity howlers, poli- : of living he has 
ticilans and political quired.” 
plum seekers as well When asked the di- 
as many well-to-do —_ rect question, “Ar 
citizens have had ’ you satisfied wit! 
their say. But what —" farm life?’’ 88 percent 
of the farmer; what is o oe dis en ee gs of the farmers replied 
he thinking of his own to Kumlien in_ th 
life and its prob- — eee affirmative. Of the 
lems?”’ \ iia tl women 8&8 _ perce 
W F. Kumlien, aes: a , ” } ’ ek : answered ‘Yes’ and 
professor of rural . sei alk - 4 3 a4 87 percent of the boys 
sociology at South F ' ne aaa and girls gave a like 
Dakota state college, y oe a e, answer. Of even mor 
was talking. He has E's a yo. significance is the fact 
only recently finished ee ss, Y4 cng te Saoege ; that 52.6 percent 
a study that sheds Be tare. he, SNe! mae oe : the farmers and thei 
some light on these LY eRe ee 2 he ~*~ Pal oon eel 2 wives had lived in 
questions, ei eee Ba are , town at some time 
‘We are fairly well wee SOR etre. + ee tae : the length of tim 
satisfied with the eer ee oe ct ee 8 ee varying from one to 
farm as a home and as " ; PA . : . ; twenty years. They 
a mode of living. In a an ee ti had had a chance t 
the malin, we are : % ““ ; eo te q 4 ‘ compare city life w 
satisfred with our : r. » ty rT oe farm life and chose t 
neighborhood and ; | ’ “4 return to the farm! 
community relation- aie a 0 ets 2: ee ’ “If you really want 
ships. It is with farm- Se, y me i to get a true index as 
ing as a business that ; “a fr ie "h to what a man thinks 
we feel temporarily ' > ii “f ~ 1 of his own occupsa- 
out of economic ad- <F ~~ * jeg : tion, ask him if bh 


justment with the i . a Te * met would like to see hi 
‘s 








rest of the country,” ; ‘ sons follows in 
is the answer Kum- =~ footsteps,’ Kumlier 
lien got when he in- declares. ‘Then 
terviewed personally Boys and girls have every reason to like the farm. But how can they be his wife if she would 
ll but five of the expected to stay there if their parents are dissatis fied like her daughter 


i 


ilies in two marry a man in the 
of Lake county, South fen are going to town s chools in in- same kind of busine ss as de ar O Id dad. 
reasing numbers. High school attend- “These questions were asked 7 rso! 
al county 1s fairl typie: al ¢ r the ance in South — has increased ally of every larmer and far mer VW 
agricultural Midwest It is oak a 362 percent in the last ten years and 50 imterviewed. Some 93 percent of 
‘ounty as might readily be found in _ percent of all Pt now in high schools farmers said they wanted their sons 
lowa, Kansas, Illinois, Ohio; Missouri, are from the open country. farm. Of even more import is the 
Indiana, or any other cornbelt state that almost SO percent of the oTOW! 
‘he topography, climate, soil, type of Ne UT all the farmer has left in the children over 21 were engaged in fai 
4d ] 


id values, farm population country now is his farm home and ing. Not a single farm mother int 


ial institutions in Orland his business. The rural church along viewed objected directly to her daugh- 
townships which were in- with other social institutions is taking ter marrying a farmer if she wanted to!” 
he study are fairly typical a back seat along with the tallow dip Kumlien took his study even inté 
anted to find out whether farn and the one-horse shay. Farm families iome with tl farmers. He 
themselves ‘viewed with alarm’ are roing to town +} urches now idavs. them by the 
. They are finding their amusements in bedrock 
Kumlien said neerni 1g this the city also And the farmer is market- concerning 
find out ing his livestock in town and is buying found sewing 
» the farmers’ more of his supplies in these same com- chines, telephones ar 
munities. be the home con- 
















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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Only one oil has recommendations like these 


1 82 manufacturers of automobiles and motor 
trucks approve the Mobiloil Chart. 


31 farm tractor manufacturers recommend 


Mobiloil. 


30 stock engine manufacturers recommend 


Mobiloil. 


43 stationary and farm lighting engine 
manufacturers recommend Mobiloil. 


29 fire apparatus and rail car manufacturers 
recommend Mobiloil. 


Hunpreps of other manufacturers of auto- 
motive units approve Mobiloil. 


How Mobiloil cuts expense 


Mobiloil economy is so certain that these manu- 
facturers readily reeommend Mobiloil for use in their 
engines. 

This point is important. Mobiloil cuts cost of op- 
erating farm tractors, trucks and cars in many ways. 

The first thing most new Mobiloil users notice is a 
substantial reduction in oil consumption, ranging 
from 15¢ to 50%. Many farmers say this saving more 
than makes uv for Mobiloil’s slightly Cr, price 
per gallon. 

In addition Mobiloil gives you the utmost protec- 
tion against costly repairs and breakdowns. And just 
ne extra repair job may easily run into more money 
than your whole year’s supply of Mobiloil, 


How to buy 


\lost farmers buy a season’s supply of oil at one time. 
We recommend the 55-gallon or 30-gallon steel drums. 
Any nearby Mobiloil dealer will give you a substantial 
discount when you buy in quantity. 

Other Mobiloil containers are: 





10-gallon steel 
irums with self-contained faucet, 5-gallon cans pack- 
{in easy-tipping rack. Also 1-gallon and 1-quart 
ins. 
Your dealer has the complete Mobiloil Chart. It 
vill tell you the correct grade of Mobiloil for your 
tractor, your truck and your car. 














OUR guide—if your car is nor listed below see any Mobilof? 
dealer for the complete Chart. Ic recommends the correce 
grades for all cars, erucks and tractors. And remember char 
automotive manufacturers 
approve it! 


: 


































The grades of Gargoyle Mot dicated below, are Mobiloil 
E,"’ Mobiloil Arctic Arc Mobiloil ‘A,’ Mobiloil ‘BB, 
and Mobiloil “'B 
Follow winrer recommen pera s from 12° F 
(freezing) to 0° F (zer 3 " Mobi 
Aprctic (except Ford Cars, use Gar M E’’), 
1927 1926 1925 1924 
| we | * — 
NAMES OP j i» 
PASSENGER sis] sizisizis 
CARS 2 lelziaia 
| = | ; 
Z = S iA > > 
J oe a ee ee eee 
Buick A Arc | . | A 
Cadilla BB A |} BBA | \ 
ch file é A A | | | 
m A 4 4 Ar \ Ar 
‘ } \ lAr 4 Ar 
7 \ ATA 4 A 4 
A Ar i A 4 \ 
Doe adres i] A jAsc.] A 1A IA 
Es A Arc | A \ 4 
For r F E | ft I 
Frank | BB | BB| BB BB 3B 
Hudsor A |Arc | A \ ‘ 
Huy e Ay \ 1A \ 
ewet A jArc.| A A A 
faxwell | A LIA 
Nash A {Arc} A jArc.| A jA 4 A 
Oaklar aN 4 4 Arc | A 4 \ 
Oidsmobile A iAr A \Ar a IA ‘ 
Overla A {Ar A |Arc | A |A A 
Pac ‘kar i ¢ A | Arc A ' A \ \ 
4 \Ar 4 |Ar 4 A IA 
~ ge 4 Ar A Ar Ar \ \ 
A | Ar A |Arc.| A \ 
a Ar A |Arc.| A Ay 
deb aker A Ar A \Arc.] A f 
Velie A Arc.| \ | A Arc 
Willy +Kni ight 4 4 B ; Arc. 
4 
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Mobiloil 


The World’s Quality Oil 





VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, “Boston, “Buffalo, “Detroit, St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, (incinnati, Minneapolis, Kansas Gty, “Dallas 











Is the Soybean Here to Stay? 


A Crop That Is Winning Its Way 


By A. A. BURGER 


I rease in the acre age of Robert Mitchell compare *Soys with and the corn and oats each increases 
sovbeans in’ 1927 was partly oilmeal. The first ration used consisted 3 pounds, the net profits droppe 
lue to the wet, backward season. of 5 pounds of corn, 5 pounds of ground =$51.31. In this comparison timot} 
e seed could have been secured, oats, 30 pounds of silage, 3 pounds of hay was not even in the same class wit 
reage of beans would have been soybeans and 10 pounds of soybean hay. bean hay; nor was it necessary 
larger. As it was, many planted On this ration the herd average was long as there was plenty of soy hay 
beans for the first time, and as a result 1,123 pounds of milk, or 55 pounds of — beans, to buy other concentrates 
ve have more people who are familiar _butterfat; or, expressed in net returns, Depending upon this principl 
vith their feeding value. $194.33. The next month 2 pounds feeding largely of home-grown fee 
This « rop has been gaining in favor so more of the sovbean hay was added, many a dairyman has made a succe 
rapidly that it is vet too early to say and 2!% pounds of oilmeal substituted And what is true of dairy feeding m 
hat its fertilizing value has been fully for the 3 pounds of soybeans. The _ be said also of the feeding of most al! 
appreciated, yet its soil-building ability — significant result was that the net profit our livestock, providing always t!) 
is one of its desirable characteristics. dropped to $132.82. we are growing crops that are the equir 
On the Bert Strayer farm in northern alent in feeding value and that cost us 
Iowa, the soybean has largely taken the I came the comparison with less money. 
place of clover as a soil builder; in fact, timothy hay. When the soybean 
very little clover is grown. Here, it is hay, the soybeans and the oilmeal were N the same county, on the E. M. 
the legume standby, and the soil is be- dropped and timothy substituted at Mitchell farm, soys were compare 
coming noticeably more fertile and pro- the rate of 10 pounds per day per cow, to tankage when fed to hogs. Wher 
ductive. On the Hanson farm, in the corn alone was fed, the cost per 100 
same neighborhood, beans take their pounds of pork was $11.70; the « 
place every year alongside the oats with corn, simple mineral mixture an 
seeded to clover. On the same ground j - tankage was $9.40; and where sovbeans 
soys follow soys the next year; that is, ; S if were substituted for tankage, the cost 
a crop of soys is grown also when the we , was $7.98. The tankage in this case was 
first crop of clover is cut. The following f PS a figured at the market value and the 
vear the land in both crops is j ‘se soys at their (Continued on page 
plowed and generally put to corn ae , 
or some other crop in the regular 


rotation. 


WE have seen the effect of 
beans on light soil where their 
benefits were very evident on such 
‘rops as alfalfa and sweet clover. 
As a protein legume the soy is an 
itstanding crop either as a hay 
when the beans are fed alone. 
The lowa experiment station has indi- 
cated that soybean hay has about the 
same feeding value as alfalfa. Farmers 
report similar results. In Tama county, 
test association records kept on the herd 


a4 


Above are shown soybean pods 











Tnoculating soybeans or thie ( has 
Meharry farm Indiana. The bushel 
measure contains jre fidirt froma 
field (aL hich soubear have previ- 
ously been grown, the wooden bucket 


is used to mix some of the 


; 


water and 





; 
the soybeans 


the heans 
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Nationally Known 
.... Nationally Demanded 


to ‘‘stand up”’ 


Seasoned motorists know thevalue 
of thorough lubrication. So it is 
that in every community hun- 
dreds of experienced drivers elect 
to use nothing but Texaco Golden 
Motor Oil. 

To such motorists the clean, 
golden color of Texaco is proof of 
its unusual purity . purity 
which they confirm daily in terms 
of lower upkeep. 

Experience, too, has taught 
them that in the full, viscous body 
of golden Texaco lies its ability 


under excessive 
7 


heat to provide thorough 
lubrication at all times. In addi- 
tion, they have found that its use 
invariably compression, 
thereby improving power and 
speed. 

Make it a habit to stop for 
motor oil only at stations dis- 
playing the Texaco Red Star and 
Green T. Consult the Texaco 
Lubrication Chart. Select the 
right grade of Texaco Golden 
Motor Oil for your car. 


assists 


TEXACO 


COLDEN 
MOTOR OIL 





THE TEXAS COMPANY, 17 Battery Place, 


New York City, 


Texaco Petroiéeé 
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As I See It 


By C 


Director Ohio Experiment Station 


course, right now The 
is they are a few months 
Bulletin 293, of the 
Illinois experiment station on ‘ Adjust- 
ing Hog Production to Market De- 
mands,’ shows how some hog farmers 
are meeting the situation \ careful 
study of this bulletin should be bene- 


ficial. 


production, 
trouble 
behind 


0 
only 


the game 


ky seems to be pretty generally con- 
ceded that the cornbelt will have to 
learn to farm with the cornborer. The 
status of tl orer in 1927, in spite 

>» thoro el anup, Is evidence that it 
is here »STAV and may be expected to 


the cornbelt. 
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Taking into consideration the 
states—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Nebraska and Kansas—com- 
cle the cornbelt, the 
1925 reports the 
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S 1 SEE IT” is the intro- 

duction to a regular fea- 
ture prepared for Successful 
Farming by C. G. Williams, 
director of the Ohio agricul- 
tural experiment station. Mr. 
Williams 


farm 


was raised on a 


and 


has been directly 
identified with farming all his 
life. 


practical and inspirational. 


Editor. 


His writing will be both 
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.G. WILLIAMS 


half of the 
ordinarily farmed in corn 

This Vi corn acreage ( 
hardly be shifted in any 
siderable amount to other crop 
We might well double, and in sony 
quadruple our present 
acreage of legumes, but this woul 
only be a dropin the bucket. Nx 
i to stop growing corn woul 
destroy the corn borer (and al 
the evidence is against this), we 
should hardly be able to do it; 
our corn acreage is too vast. We 
must farm with both the corn 
crop and the corn borer. 

It is fast becoming evident that 
there will be no getting along with 
the corn borer without a pretty 
complete destruction of crop 
residues. The history of the corn 
borer in Europe for the last two 
centuries gives evidence of tis 
fact. While there was considerabl 
hand-picking of cornfields 1 our 
borer territory last year it is generally 
that other means will have 
to be devised in this country. 

It is likely that some rotations wi 
lend themselves to an effective cleanu 
better than others. All things consid 
ered, rotations which permit the plowing 
under of corn residues will offer son 
advantages. Where the ground cannot 
be plowed it will be necessary to rake 
and burn it. To do a sufficiently clean 
job without plowing is not easy. I under 
stand that our farm implement men ar 
likely to give us a workable picker or 
husker and shredder. This will take car: 
of husking from the stalk. Fields whic 
are hogged-down, will present difficulties 


1, femry the immediate work in corn 
borer control will be concerned 
with cleanup methods, it may 
pected that help can be had a little later 
from improved varieties. To date there 
have been no very significant differences 
in the resistance of existing varietie- 
tho it appears that varieties or strains 
having especially sturdy stalks wi 
stand heavier infestation and yield bet- 
ter under corn borer conditions tha 
more slender varieties. Hundreds 

selfed lines and hybrids are now bein 
studied in corn borer territory and ther 
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for Economical Transportation 





FARMING 
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MET ATR TAG 


A Sturdy, Economical Truck 


for every Farm Requirement 


If the Chevrolet Utility Truck had been 
designed expressly for use on the farm, 
it could not provide in more abundant 
measure those qualities of sturdiness, 
endurance and economy that are so 
necessary in a farm truck. 


From the big, sturdy banjo-type rear axle 
to the powerful valve-in-head motor and 
heavy channel steel frame—this remark- 
able truck is designed with a margin of 
overstrength in every unit—built to give 
years of dependable performance under 
every condition of usage. 


This day-after-day dependability, com- 
bined with its amazing low first cost and 
small consumption of gasoline and oil, 
has made the Chevrolet Utility Truck a 
haulage unit of outstanding economy— 
as thousands of farmers in all sections of 
the country have proved by actual 
experience. 


Your Chevrolet dealer can provide a 
body type exactly suited to your require- 
ments. See him today—and arrange for 
a trial-load demonstration. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 





The 
With a tongue-and- - groove body Chassis only Providing exceptional strength 
that is absolutely grain-tight, and and extra-large capacity,Chevrolet 
equipped with a Comstock end- stake bodies meet the haulage 
gate, hold-down rods and spreader requirements of a large percentage 
chains—this grain body is adapt- of farmers. Equipped with side 
able *° a wide variety of Ct, loading gates, they load from 
aulage uses, / both sides and rear. 
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Laying Hardwood Flooring 


I HAVE been laying a new hardwood 
floor over our old floors, but have 
had to hold up the job until I get some 
advice. Weare unable to nail the boards 
down without splitting. How are such 
Hoors usually laid?—W. D. H., Mo. 
Usually the hardwood flooring is 
already bored for the flooring nails, but 
if it is not, I would suggest that you 
obtain a small drill adapted for use with 
brace and bit, and bore the holes 
at intervals of fourteen or sixteen inches 
15 degrees angle, starting at 
the back of the tongue. This will make 
possible to lay the floor and blindrail 
ith never any danger of splitting the 
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Hare’s Ear Mustard 


I \M enclosing some pressed leaves, 
seeds pods and blooms of plants that 
e know around.here as “rabbit-ear.” It 
jooks more like mustard to me and yet 
it is different from mustard. I cannot 
recall seeing it at all when I was a boy. 
Can you tell us what this is?—M. B. 
Minn. 

rhe specimen of plant which you 
sulmitted is from a member of the 
mustard family. The term ‘“rabbit-ear” 
s one of the common names for the 
plant and it is also called ‘‘Hare’s ear” 
nustard. It brought into this 
country about thirty-five years ago 
from Europe in impure flax seed. If 
this is simply a new infestation on your 
place, hoe and cut out every autumn 
plant and pull every flowering stalk 
when it first blooms. If pods are 
formed, burn them, for fear they might 
ripen on the stalks. Apparently sprays 
do not harm this particular plant, on 
account of the smooth waxy surface 
which sheds all liquid. Thoro cultiva- 
tion and dragging out of spring seed- 
lings is advisable. Very thoro cultiva- 
tion coupled with the sowing only of 
absolutely clean seed are necessary 
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Plant Another Strawberry Bed 


HAVE a patch of everbearing straw- 

berries that did not do as well the 
past season as it did the first season. Do 
you think it would pay better to reno- 
vate this old patch or to plant a new 
one?—M. O. S., Wis. 

It is never a wise plan to keep a 
strawberry bed on the same ground for 
too long a period on account of straw- 
erry weevils, and also it is more diffi- 
ilt to keep the strawberry bed free 
rom grass and weeds, unless a rotation 
lan is followed. It is a good idea to 

patch of everbearers every year, 


in fact. Then you will be assured of 
strawberries every year, and when the 
patch may be carried over successfully 
into a second or even a third year no 
harm is done, for there is always a mar- 
ket for surplus strawberries; if not by 
sale to the general public, at least the 
berries can be canned and preserved for 
home use thru the winter. 

Be sure to fertilize strawberries, and 
particularly everbearers, heavily. Also 
pay particular attention to cultivation, 
which should be shallow, just deep 
enough to destroy weeds and often 
enough to keep a good surface mulch. 
Do not permit the plants to become too 
thick in the row, for that is sure to 
result in smaller and poorer berries, as 
well as unthrifty condition of plants. 


Lariety of Sweet Corn 
\ YJHAT do you consider the best 
variety of early sweet corn? I 
have only a small garden but want to 
grow the best crops possible—M. P., 
lowa. 

There is some difference of opinion 
as to the best varieties of sweet corn, 
or for that matter, any other crop. It 
is all Jargely a matter of taste or per- 
sonal preference. There are a number 
of varieties of sweet corn which when 
properly grown can scarcely be said to 
be excelled. Among these the Golden 
Bantam variety has come into great 
popularity in the last few years. This 
corn produces a rather small ear, very 
sweet, and golden yellow in color 
While it is generally considered an early 
variety, it can be grown to advantage 
thruout the entire season, and different 
plantings, two weeks apart, will pro 
vide the finest kind of corn for table 
use, from early in the season until fall. 


Bent Grass for Lawn 


BOUGHT a quantity of bent grass 

for our lawn, a year or so ago and 
when the grass was up there was a small 
piece of this that we did not mow, 
since it was in a corner and time was 
lacking to get at it. As nearly as J 
have been able to see, this bent grass 
is the same thing as the redtop that I 
have out in the meadow. Is there a dif- 
ference, or, are they both the same 
plant ?—B. O. T., Ind. 

Yedtop has several names, For in- 
stance, in the south it is known as 
Herd’s grass, and in England the term 
“bent grass” is applied to redtop. The 
true bent grass is really a smaller form 
with a much more stoloniferous habit 
than the common redtop. I presume, 
in one sense of the word, you might be 
said to have a bent grass lawn, but in 
a strict sense of the word, and consid- 
ering the term bent grass as applied to 
lawn grass, of course you do not have 
what you are after. The true bent 
crasses, such as Rhode Island bent, and 
the like, are particularly well adapted 
for use on acid soils just as redtop is 
also they stand a good deal more shade 
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Answers to Questions of 
General Interest 


than bluegrass, and they are part 
larly adapted to sandy soils. Since 

true bent grasses will stand very cl 
mowing they are, of course, decide: 
good for lawn use. 


Poultry House Construction 
\ J) HICH would be the warmest hous: 


an absolutely tight frame poultn 
house or a hollow tile house with eight- 
inch wall? I mean by the frame poul- 
try house, a house built with 2x4s for 
studding with matched lumber on thx 
inside and double thickness of pape 
underneath drop siding on the outside 
or we might use shiplap on the outside 
Not considering the expense, which o 
the houses would be the warmest? 
A, A. R., N. Dak. 

The frame construction you refer 

in your letter would probably | 
warmer than the hollow tile constru 
tion since the wood is a much bette: 
insulator against the passage of he 
than the clay blocks. Of unless 
the wooden construction is absolutely 
free from cracks, just the same as the 
hollow tile construction would have to 
be, no definite calculations as to whi a 
would be the warmer could be made. 
Hollow tile has been used with g 
success in poultry house construction 
but it is not so much from the stand- 
point of ite insulation against the pass- 
age of heat and cold thru the walls as 
from other advantages that it is worthy 
of its popularity. By insulating the 
hollow tile walls, this particular dis- 
advantage can be overcome. There are 
insulating materials on the market 
which make this possible. 
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White Specks in Butter 
WE are having much trouble wit! 
: 


mutter having white specks 
thru it. What is the cause of this?— 
M. B. I., Ohio. 

The white specks vou refer to ar 
usually caused by dried cream or by 
lumps of coagulated casein. Always stir 
cream while it is ripening and strain 
thru a fine-mesh wire strainer as you 
put the creain into the churn. 


Yield of Milk Goats 


BOUT what amount of milk can be 
expected from an average milk 
goat?—L. F. N., Il. 

With a reasonably good herd of milk 
goats, the animals should average at 
least around seven or eight pounds of 
milk daily, at the beginning of the lac- 
tation period. Of course there are milk 
goats that give far more than this and 
there are others that give much less. | 
think you should find it possible, how- 
ever, to average at least seven or eight 
pounds from your herd over the earlier 
part of the lactation period of the does 

“Seed Treatment for Corn Diseases 
Circular 108, lowa state college, Ames 
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Saves Millions for Motorists 


In twenty-eight years of specialization in 
tire manufacture, Firestone has built up 
the world’s greatest exclusive tire organ- 
ization —with direct control of raw ma- 
terial supplies, eliminating middlemen’s 
profits and with the world’s largest and 
best equipped tire fabric mills and mam- 
moth tire and tube plants equipped 
throughout with special Firestone- 
designed, cost-saving machines. 
Firestone pioneered the Balloon Tire 
and made it practical by Gum-Dipping. 
Firestone engineered, designed and de- 
veloped the new Balloon Tire for the 
new Ford car, as well as the tires that 
are standard on so many of America’s 
leading automobiles. 
Firestone saved millions for motorists 
by waging a single-handed 


fight against the British Rubber Restric- 
tion Act—a law devised to increase crude 
rubber costs abnormally with resulting 
high tire prices. To insure America’s 
independence against this unreasonable 
foreign monopoly, Firestone is rapidly 
developing a million-acre rubber plan- 
tation in Liberia. 


Firestone has also taken the lead in 
developing dependable secondary lines 
—Oldfield, Courier and Airway—giving 
these tires advantages in design, con- 
struction and quality which can be found 
nowhere else at such extremely low 
prices. All Firestone Tires are distrib- 
uted direct to regular service-giving 
dealers through 149 Factory Branches 
and Warehouses. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


AIRWAY 


—a good tire ata very low price; 
designed for the light car. 


COURIER 
—low price; carries Standard 
Manufacturers’ Warranty. 


OLDFIELD 
—built according to Firestone 
long mileage principles. 


FIRESTONE 


—the tire de luxe; Gum-Dipped for 
extra strength, stamina and mileage. 


\MERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER GprmuSiiwtd, 
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WILL SAVE YOU MONEY 


The user of CHAMPLIN Special Kerosene 
will save money in two ways: 


He willsecure more power, heat, light from 
his kerosene dollar, because CHAMPLIN 
“Special” is not a by-product but is scien- 
tifically refined to answer the requirements of 
the farm. It is better than Government 
specifications. 


. His mechanical equipment will give longer 
service. CHAMPLIN Kerosene is manufac- 
tured from highest grade, sulphur-free crude. 
The resulting product is acid and sulphur free 
and absolutely non-corrosive. 


The nearest CHAMPLIN Jobber can 
furnish this finer kerosene. 


LIGHT 
CHAMPLIN REFINING COMPANY, ENID, OKLA. 














Reward Offers “CASH IN" ON YOUR 


on fini 90 YOUR SPARE TIME 


witha 


On pa of this number, you ll find a number 
of desirab le rewards. These ire offered for 
different cl b »s of subscriptions. “ese to this 
page now and pick out the one you'd like to have 


You'd be s vurprised how easy you can get it. 
It isn't an «Farming | PRACTOR SAWMILL 


y trouble at all to sell Successful Farming 


our neighb and Ne __m x . Y ee - “ Send for FREE BOOK —“Sawmill 
razine and if ul € 1em ho 1u¢ 9 5 
MI gladly let you send in Profits.” Also catalog of bits, shanks, 


edgers, conveyors etc. Address Dept. F. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
DES MOINES, - « - IOWA CORLEY MFG MFG. CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


s for them. 





NEW RAILWAY BRANCH, (i385 iechactioutensi | 
r 1able prices and terms:alsoland in Minnesota, 
Washington and Oregon; free 


wt 4 . : lag your stock—best and cheapest means 
ire. H. W. Byerly, 11 Northern Pacific Ry. St. Paul, Minn. of identification for Hogs, Sheep, and Cattle. 


ame, address and number stamped on 5 


tags Catalog ms alled free on request. 
§ J i ILO & i xpen 
WE PAY é 3 CORTE, furs and expens F. S. BURCH & CO. 1913 Clifion Ave., Chicago. 


Pe othes rae ‘Dept. on 05, Chi ppewa Falls, Wis. 
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Alfalfa—W hat Was Done W ith 
a Thin Stand 


Continued from page 15 


ture of alfalfa that are under the cont: 


of the grower have been fulfilled. Th 
are: (1) Sufficient lime in the soil; 
soil at least of average fertility a 


| preferably better; (3) good drainag: 


(4) inoculation; and (5) a variety suit 
to the needs of the section. 

In newly limed soils failure may | 
due to the fact that insufficient time h 
been allowed between applying tl 
ground limestone and seeding the al- 
falfa. Experiments are showing con- 
clusively that better results are obtained 
when the limestone is applied six months 
or a year in advance of seeding, which 
gives the stone time to neutralize the 


| acidity of the soil before the alfalfa is 


seeded. Therefore, in newly limed soils 
the cause of failure may correct itself 


HICKENING the stand of an old 
alfalfa field from which crops for a 
season or more have been removed is Ol 


| doubtful value, for the reason that such 


THIS BETTER KEROSENE: 


fields are apt to be affected with dis- 
eases such as wilt and crown or stem 
rot and it would likely prove mor 
profitable to expend the money and 
effort toward establishing a new field. 
Thickening the stands of old fields of 
alfalfa which had gradually thinned and 
became infested with bluegrass has been 
accomplished successfully at the Iowa 
station. In one such field the alfalfa was 
cultivated thoroly following the second 
and third cuttings. An alfalfa renovator 
was used for part of this work and a disc 


on another part of the field. In the latter 


part of March of the following spring, 
seed was drilled about one-half inch 
deep at the rate of ten pounds per acre. 

In certain sections good stands of 
alfalfa are lost by heaving. The plants 
may be raised only a short distance but 
enough to cause injury and later death 
and in extreme cases they may be lifted 
a couple of inches and even entirely out 
of the ground. Heaving is generally 
associated with alternate freezing and 
thawing in soils that contain more than 
the average amount of moisture and 
usually it is in the heavier and more 
compact soils that heaving occurs. 
While it may oecur here and there in 
most any agricultural district, there are 


| certain districts where it is much worse 


than others. In sections where it is most 
likely to occur, it is well to insure ade- 


| quate drainage and plenty of organic 


matter in the soil. 


EAVING apparently is not as- 

sociated very much with varieties. 
Extensive studies conducted by the 
lowa station indicate that there are no 
significant differences in the root de- 
velopment of different varieties of al- 
falfa. Therefore, we would expect one 
variety to heave just about as much as 


another. 


The newer seedings of alfalfa are more 


likely to suffer from heaving than the 
older because of lack of sufficient root 
| system to anchor the new plant in th: 


soil. Particularly in sections wher 
heaving is likely to occur, it is well to 
get the alfalfa started in early spring by 
seeding with a nurse crop to give the 
new seeding as much time as possil 


to develop a stro! ig TFOOU system, 
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Corn Root Rot 


Continued from page 11 


ing, root®ot will attack the roots of the 
plant. In every case where its damage 
has become evident, it has been found 
that there are accumulations of excess 
iron or aluminum in the sap tubes of 


the tissues of the joints, or nodes of the | 


plant. Here, these excess deposits 
which are visible in a brownish discolora- 
tion, check the flow of the raw plant 
food which is passing from the roots to 
the leaf, and the plant food manufac- 
tured and changed in the leaf, back 
again to the roots 
constantly taking place in all growing 
plants. It is this plugging or clogging 
of the food tubes which weakens the 
plant, thus allowing the root fungous to 
make headway, destroying the roots and 
killing or stunting the plant. 

[ron and aluminum are necessary 
elements in plant growth. But whenever 
there is a deficiency of available phos- 
phorous or potash they cannot be prop- 
erly used by the corn plant and hence 
cause trouble. A deposit of aluminum 
in the joints of the stalk shows that the 
soil is lacking in phosphorus; iron shows 
that potash is lacking. 


OST of the soils of the cornbelt are 
acid—they require some lime stone. 
Generally in these acid soils there is a 
deficiency of phosphorus, and this de- 


a process that is | 


ficiency may be corrected by the appli- | 


cation of acid phosphate, or phosphate 
in some other form. Soils that are 
neutral, or that are alkaline, sometimes 
ure deficient in potash. In this case 
potash may be applied. Since in most 
of the soils of the cornbelt there is 
plenty of potash, and generally a marked 
di ‘ficiency of phosphorus, an application 
of acid phosphate will generally correct 
the trouble. Potash deficiencies are 
generally found in peat soils, wet bogs or 
small limited areas. Phosphorus de- 
ficiencies are usually more general, more 
extensive. In a few cases root rot is 
caused by the deficiency of both ele- 
ments. 

Many tests have been made thruout 
the corn-growing states which indicate 
definitely that phosphorus added in the 
form of acid phosphate, generally at the 
rate of 125 pounds per acre, applied with 
the legume seeding once in a four-year 
rotation, greatly increased the yield of 
all the sueceeding crops. This is the 
desirable method of application. How- 
ever, good results have been obtained 
when the acid phosphate was drilled in 
with the corn. 

The test. of the chemist to determine 
the cause of corn root rot may not be- 
come practical on the farm. Moreover, 
it may not be necessary. The practical 
experience of many farmers, and the 


results of many experimental tests, 
show that the addition of the proper 
plant food will increase the yield and 
lessen the chance of root rot. 


Root rot is a disease that is not diffi- 
lt to recognize, and when once we 
ow that we have to contend with it, 
is a simple matter to try out in a small 
| inexpensive way on a limited: area 
those fertilizers that have been desig- 
nated to check it. And whether we 
pply the fertilizer directly to increase 
the fertility of the soil, or whether we 
use it indirectly in the control of dis- 
eases, the result will be the same. 








Think how 





A Delco-Light user writes 
“Running weter at the turn of 
the faucet has saved us a tre 
mendous amount of work and 
has relieved »f the consta 
worry about fires where lamps 
and lanterus are used.” 









Delco-Light can save 


you time, work and money 


This powerful farm electric plant does 
the chores—cuts the cost of hired 
help—protects against fire—in- 
creases profits in scores of ways— 
makes the farm home a healthier, 
happier place to live. 
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ARMERS everywhere urge Delco- 
Light as the most essential of all 
farm improvements. Geo. W. Fath 


says: “My Delco-Light saved me 


$200.00 last year on labor alone. 
I have figured conservatively it 
saves me 212 hours of work a day 
and makes it possible for me to 
get along without an extra farm 
hand.” 

In a recent letter, Knute Stone 
writes: “We use Delco-Light to 
light up all the buildings on the 
farm, to run the washing ma- 
chine, the emery wheel, the fan- 


cost.” Can you think ofa finer money- 
making investment than a Delco- 
Light that does these things? 

NOW —a newn-type Delco-Light 
With this new-type plant you can use 
up to 7 or 8 electric lamps and draw 
the necessary current right from the 
battery. Thus the engine runs infre- 
quently. Less fuel 
is used. But throw 
on a heavier load. 
Instantly and auto- 
matically the en- 
gine starts—gener- 
ates currenttocarry 
the heavier load— 
plus a surplus supply cto 
recharge the battery! 
Thus only a small bat- 
tery is meeded, and 
even this small battery 
lasts longer. 






In addition to the 
new Combination 


ning mill, and to heat the electric 
iron. In 9 years of hard usage we 
have spent only 25c for repairs.” 


Think how this kind of service 


The New Combination 
Delco-Light 


Ascientific marvel that com 
bines ail the advantages of 
both Automatic and Battery 
Service Systems. Small first 


Plant, there are ten 
other styles and sizes, 
comprising a complete 
line. There are full 
automatic, non-battery 
plants, battery charging 





would save time and work and 
money on your farm! 

Then there’s Ben Elliott. He 
says: “‘We use Delco-Light to light our 
house and barn, separate, wash and 
iron, pump water, operate Frigidaire, 

: and charge radio 
battery. These 
conveniences 
are worth sev- 
eral times their 








Goodbye to 
Hand Pumping 
These two photo- 
graphs show how the 
appearance of the 
farm kitchen isim- 
proses when Delco- 

ight brings nickel 
faucets and running 
water to take the 
pl ace of pumps and 
uckets. 


payment. Easy terms. 


plants—in fact, a plant 
to exactly fill any re- 
quirement. Allare lowin price and any model 
may be bought on General Motors easy terms. 


Free Books 


If easier work, more time for leisure and im- 
portant duties, a modern farm and big extra 
profits interest you, get the facts as explained 
in the big, new Delco-Light book, “A Day 
and a Night with Delco-Light.’”’ No cost or 
obligation. Simply mail the coupon. 





DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corp. | 
Dept. D-115, Dayton, Ohio 
Send the big, new Delco-Light Book, 
free, as offered. 


Name 


Address - 











More than 300,000 satisfied users 


DELCO-LIGHT 


NDABL 


FARM C-Tatcrtt y 


Also Manufacturers of (FD Electric Water Systems 
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The Farmhouse 
was Saved... $375 


CT An Advertisement of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph 


Company 


Sparks from a chimney set fire 
to the roof of a house three 
miles from Ft. Atkinson, Wis- 
consin. The owner seized the 
telephone and sent the alarm 
to the Ft. Atkinson fire station. 
The big fire truck, gong clang- 
ing, hurried out over Highway 
No. 12 tothe house. Although 
the roof was in flames, the fire- 
men with their chemicals 
quickly extinguished the blaze. 
Loss from the fire $250. Value 
of the house $4000. Amount 
saved by means of the telephone 


$37 


The telephone is a friend in 
any emergency. It enables the 
farmer to know where and 
when to sell. It runs hurried 
errands to town. Gets extra 
parts when there’s a break- 
down. Calls the doctor. Con- 
nects with the homes of rela- 
tives and neighbors. Banishes 
loneliness. Pays for itself in 
money and convenience many 
times Over. 

The modern farm home has 
a telephone. 


5O- 





























Keep your horses working with how 
SPOHN’S.” Standard rem- 

edy for 32 years for Distemper 

Strangles, Influenza, Coughs and 

Colds. Give to sick and those ex- 

posed. Give “SPOHN’S” for Dog Dis- 

temper. Sold by your druggist. If not, 

order from us. Small bottle 60 cents, large 

$1.20. Write for free booklet on diseases. 


SPOHN MEDICAL CO.Dep.1§ GOSHEN, IND. 








ix Your Own 
lc* CONCRETE 
Special rock bottom pricesonfamous | 


curved-blade KWIK-MIX on skids, 
and free gift offer mailed on 
request. World's best mixer, 
batch-a-minute, perfect work. Thou- 
sandsin use. Write today. 
Badger KWIK-MIX Co. 


1050 Cleveland Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 
ene : 





FREE | 


| 


oe 
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ing, Paint, Separators or Furnaces 

Prices Lower Than Ever 
See the money I save you this year. I pay 
Freight—24-hour service—guaranteed quality. 
Write today, Lowest prices in 15 years. — Jim 
Brown. THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dept. 2206 Cleveland, Chio 


uy 
rt) ncing, Netting, Gates; 
Steel Posts, Barb Wire, Roof. 





A flash 
Barne 


and property guara 
Work all or spare 


. ri 
to proverty owners. 
' Make big money 
AGENTS WANTED! ck sere a aes 
ow 


each you 
Start N Write for Agents’ prices, 


of lightning may le 
4 D tection to life 
ING sent free 


are used. Lightning Pre 
» for our book LIGHTN 


free samples, Cataloy 


a. ete 
Jos. S. Barnett & Co.,Mfrs., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


| that 


| reliance of the farm home. 
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Squibs From a Farmer's 
Notebook 


Continued from page 5 


~ 

a producer market. Our marketi 
problem is not going to be solved 
legalizing any market channel at 
expense of another. It will come tl] 
the trial and elimination of unwi 
methods. It is the welfare.of the p: 
ducer rather than any market center 
the trade personnel that is fundam: 
tally important. 
A prominent architect said recent 
he thought our Cornbelt fai 
homes were sadly lacking in about ever 
way they could be. The buildings wer 
poorly designed, our farmsteads wet 
awkwardly arranged and in his judg 
ment the whole was a sorry mess. H : 
was sincere, but he saw only the out , 
side. The man and woman that starte: 
that homestead did all they could wit 
what they had at hand to work wit! 
From his artistic standpoint it may b 
failure—from their standpoint it ma) 
be a success. It was a home nest. It was 
a family center. 

It was better to be happy and war 
than to look fine but be so deeply in 
debt that there was no happiness wit! 
in. As farm finances improve, my archi- 
tect friend will see a rapid change in 
farm homesteads. We love the beautiful! 
in homes as well as in nature and we only 
wait the time when we can do safely the 
things we want to do. In the meantim« 
I wonder just how much is being done 
by architects and landscape artists i 
designing beautiful and yet practical 
settings for our better farm homes 

* a * 

In town and country now we are get- 
ting out our hoes and rakes for another 
garden season. We all know the time- 
worn jokes about this spring garden 
fever, and often we do lose out on our 
garden later from the stress of other 
work. But if a garden is carried thru 
to even part of the success planned, it is 
worthwhile. There is still enough of th 
primitive in most men to want to sup- 
ply with their own hands something fo 
their own family. I can get more kick 
out of trying to do this with a hoe than 
with a gun. There is something missing 
in the family that does not make thei: 
gardening a family affair. Mother 
flowers, the family’s vegetables, and th: 
gardening attempts of the youngster 
all ought to be inside one fence. The: 
a good spirit of family cooperation wil! 
help everyone. 

* * * 

A farm garden is typica: of the se 
It. will be 


| short of attention part of the time. I! 


| effect. 


will usually be planned for efficiency 
caring for it rather than just the artist 
But we still speak proudly of 
as our garden. It is that sturdy spirit « 


| making the best of what we have an 


| makes 


it gets results. It was that, spirit th 
brought about the development of the- 
prairies into farms. The woman wl 
a heavy pencil mark on tl) 


| ground color down the center of the o 


six-inch floor boards of her bedroo! 
before varnishing to make it look lik 
it was floored with narrow boards 

working in that spirit. She registers h« 
desire for better things and brings what 


| she has as near as she can to that goa 


She gets joy out of the planning and 


| accomplishment of the thing. There is 
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‘’Cause I’m happier in these posies, 
And the hollyhawks and sich, 
Than the humming-bird that noses 

In the roses of the rich.” 


What Do Farmers Think of 
Farming? 
Continued from page 27 


\iences in most common use. The 


radio had been installed in 11.5 percent 


of 


yomen’s magazine or local weekly news- 


the homes. Some form of reading 
iterial, daily newspaper, farm journal, 


per was to be found in almost every 
me. The most disappointing factor 
is in the small number of books read. 
ck of library service and the high 
t of books were the reasons given for 
small number of books read. 
Very few of the farmers interviewed 
lt that being located on the farm pre- 
nted their having conveniences and 
inforts in the home. This was equally | 





true of having attractive and pleasant 


me surroundings. The limiting fac- 


tors, they said, were money and suffi- 


ient time to install the conveniences. 


rents and young people alike that if 
rural communities are to hold their own 


‘The expression was heard over and 
er again,’’ Kumlien said, “from 


socially they must make social life more 


attractive. The most important reason 


industries, these farmers wanted their 
hildren to be well educated. Regret 


en by a large number of the group 
to why children leave the farm and 
ve to the city was that farming lacked | 
e opportunity for social life.” 
[In common with the parents in other 


was expressed by many of the parents 


at during their own youth, educa- 


tional facilities for high school education 
ere not available. Less than 20 percent 


the group wanted their children to 


stop with a grade education. Approxi- 


itely 58 percent wanted their children 
have at least a high school edueation | 
hile the balance of more than 23 per- 
t hoped to have them go thru col- 
The opinion was expressed over 
1 over again by parents that the 
ture would require a far better educa- 
n than they had received. 


HILE fortwo generations or more, 

the belief has prevailed among | 
mers that they are receiving alow labor 
yme compared to city industries, since 
23 this belief has become a deep- 
ited conviction,’’ Mr. Kumlien stated, 
‘ing up the business side of his study. 
sesides this, the feeling has become 
tensified of late that farming as a | 
siness has become an uncertainty | 
ich foresight and industry on the part | 
farmers cannot prevent.” 
Does this deep-seated and growing 
ievance of the farmer make him dis- 
sted with farming? To determine 
ir attitude, Kumlien asked this 
up One more important question, “If | 
1 were starting over again, would you 
ke up farming?” Seventy-eight per- 
nt of the farmers answered the ques- 
m with a three-letter word, not two! 


no time and energy available for a | 
beautiful flower garden with delicate 
and exquisite flowers so the family 
plants snapdragons and zinnias in rows 
among the onions and carrots of the 
garden and so satisfy their hunger for 
flowers. As Riley has written it: 
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Lawrence Quinlan, an enterprising young hauling contrac- 
tor of Atlantic, Iowa, despite his youth (he is 20) has 
worked up a very prosperous business hauling live stock. 
He writes us: 
“My latest 2-ton International is a wonder. Your trucks 
have given me satisfaction and service and that’s what I 
need. I am now ready for a larger truck and I'll knock on 
International’s door. No one goes wrong on International 
Harvester products.” Yours truly, 
LAWRENCE QUINLAN, 


T is no wonder that farmers rely on International 
trucks to bring farm hauling up on the plane 
with tractor farming and automobiling. | 


Farmers in every community choose Internationals be- 
cause they are fine, sturdy trucks to be proud of, trucks 
that render many years of faithful farm service, always 
ready for field or road work, and built to stand heavy loads 
and hard going in every phase of farm hauling. They know 
that Internationals have been working for tens of thousands 
of owners, in city and town and country for many years, 
and they know the value and security of International 
service rendered by 142 Company-owned branches, 


Speed up your hauling in time, quality and efficiency. Own 
an International—the sizes run all the way from the %4-ton 
Special Delivery to the 5-ton heavy-duty truck. 


Let a fine International save priceless minutes for you— 
make hours that can be used for profitable work. We will 
mail you an International truck folder on request. 
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Plenty of Work for an | 
INTERNATIONAL TRUCK | 


A load is just so many pounds, or 
tons, to an International, whether it 
be milk and cream; live stock, sacked 
or bulk grain, baled or 
loose hay, shelled or ear si 
corn, fruit, vegetables, ; 
butter and eggs, chick- 
ens, coal, building mate- 
rials, feed, or any of the 
many products that need 
hauling to, from, and on 
the average farm. Body 
styles for every need. 
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ou can candle 
an ¢gg-but not 
a battery 


Tacks isn't much difference ir che 

size or shape of batteries, And you 
can't tell how good they are before 
you use them. @ If you could, one 
element alone would win your pref- 
erence for Burgess. That element is 
Chrome. ( Chrome is the preservative 
that maintains an abundance of un- 
failing energy in Burgess Batteries— 
long after mostdry cells cease to func- 
tion. The black and white stripes are 
individual marks identifying Burgess 
Chrome Batteries. Buy them for long 
lasting, dependable performance. 


—the preserving element used ia 


Chrome 
materials subject to wear, is also used in Burgess 


Batteries. It 
Burgess Chrome Batteries are patented. 


metals, paints and other 


leather, 


gives them unusual staysng power. 


cAsk Any Radio Engineer 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
General Sales Office: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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The Railways’ Future 


Continued from page 13 


wheat situation in the Northwest. The 
extraordinary increase in the grape crop 
of California repeatedly has threatened 
to cause a shortage of refrigerator cars. 
The ‘“‘boom”’ in Florida caused a serious 
railway congestion for a short time in 
the Southeast. 

However, the large expenditures 
made by the railways, their cooperation 
with each other thru the Car Service 
division, and their cooperation with the 
shippers thru the Shippers’ Advisory 
Boards have thus far solved all the 
acute transportation problems that 
have arisen. Railway service for years 
has not only proved adequate, but has 
been greatly improved in reliability and 
in the average speed with which freight 
of all kinds is handled. Assuming that 
Secretary Hoover’s estimate of the cost 
of past car shortages was well founded, 
the improvement in railway service 
within recent years has been worth 
billions of dollars to the public. 

It was stated earlier in this article 
that the railways have a problem. What 
is that problem? It is the problem of 
continuing to furnish to the shipping 
public and adequate service. 
Freight business is almost constantly 
growing. It was larger in both 1925 and 
1926 than in any previous year. It de- 
clined in 1927, but remained larger than 
in any previous year excepting 1926. 
The freight business of 1928 could not 
possibly be handled with the railway 
facilities of 1923. Likewise, the freight 
business of 1933 could not be handled 
with the facilities of 1928. Without con- 
stant improvement and enlargement of 
railway plants there would be within a 
brief time car shortages as serious as 
those from 1916 to 1920. To make the 
needed improvements and enlargements 
it is necessary to invest. from 500 million 
to one billion dollars annuaily. 


good 


No* , every industry or business con- 
4% cern must get the means for improv- 
ing and enlarging its property or plant 
directly or indirectly from its “net 
return’ ’—what is called ‘‘net operating 
income” in the railroad business. In 
the railroad industry more than four- 
fifths of all the earnings collected are 
almost immediately paid out in meeting 
wages, other operating expenses and 
taxes. 

Only the remaining one-fifth of earn- 
ings is available to pay a return upon 
the capital already invested and the 
additional capital that must be in- 
vested order to provide increased 
service. Therefore, whether the rail- 
ways will continue to be able to meet 
the demands for transportation will de- 
pend upon whether they earn enough 

“net return” over and above their an- 
nual operating expenses and taxes. 

The rates of the railways are higher 
than before the war. It is likely to be 
assumed that, in consequence, they are 
earning larger net returns and should 
have no difficulty in continuing to pro- 
vide adequate service. But let us see 
what is becoming of the increased edrn- 
ings due to increased traffic and higher 
rates. 


Since 1920, when operating exper 
were extremely high, owing to the 
effects of government operation | 
other causes, the railways have reduced 
the number of employees about 275,000 
and reduced their operating expenses 
almost 25 percent: but the average 
wage per hour of their employees is stil] 
125 percent higher than before gx 
ment operation, their taxes are almost 
150 percent greater, and they must pay 
much higher prices for all the fuel, ma- 
terials and supplies that they use in 
operating and maintaining their prop- 
erties. In consequence, altho the total 
annual earnings of the railways are 
over 2!% billion dollars greater now 
than they were a decade ago, about 98 
percent of these additional earnings are 
being consumed by increased operating 
expenses and taxes, and only about two 
percent of them have been added to the 
net operating income earned annually, 
altho the investment in the railways 
has increased about 40 percent. 


rovern- 


S a matter of fact, since the railways 

were returned to private operation 
they have actually earned a smaller net 
return than in the years immediately 
preceding the adoption of government 
regulation. In the last seven years 
before government operation their re- 
turn on their property investment aver- 
aged 4.73 percent, while during the last 
seven years it averaged only 4.33 per- 
cent. These have been the results for 
the railways as a whole. The railways 
of the western group have done much 
worse. Their average return on their 
property investment during the last 
seven years has been only 3.80 percent. 

It is well known that after the return 
to private operation the Interstate 
Commerce Commission made a “tenta- 
tive valuation” of the railways as a 
basis for the regulation of rates. This 
tentative valuation has been less than 
the investment in their properties re- 
ported, and they have objected to it as 
too low. It has been repeatedly asserted 
that the railways are “guaranteed”’ by 
the Transportation act an annual re- 
turn of 5%4 percent. 

The commission did hold that 534 per- 
cent would be a ‘“‘fair return’”’ and that 
the railways should be allowed to earn 
it in order to enable them adequately to 
develop their facilities. But, contrary 
to a widespread belief, they have never 
earned it in any year. On the basis of 
the commission’s own tentative valua- 
tion the return earned during the last 
seven years has averaged about 4) 
percent, while that of the western group 
of roads on their tentative valuation 
has been much less than this. 

Why, then, have the railways gone 
on raising and investing sufficient capi- 
tal to enable them to furnish adequate 
service up to the present time? Simply 
because, from the time of the depression 
in 1921 until the end of 1926, their net 
return was increasing and they relied 
upon government re ‘gulation finally to 
let them earn what re Interstate Con 

Commission had held would be 
In 1927, however, their percentage 
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fair. 
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of net return declined so much that it 
was less than in either 1923, 1925 or 
1926; and if this tendency is not changed 


the development of the railways thru- | 


out the country will soon be arrested. 
Meantime, railway employees are 

eontinuing to seek advances in wages, 

which in most cases are granted by 


arbitration boards organized under | 
jederal law, the impartial members of 


which }ards are usually appointed 
by a Feceral Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation created by congress. Mean- 
ime, also, the traveling and shipping 


public continues to seek reductions of | 


rates. 

Organizations of traveling salesmen 
are still trying to get congress to abolish 
the so-called Pullman “surcharge,” 
which would deprive the railways of 40 
million dollars of earnings annually for 
the benefit of those who travel in sleep- 
ing and parlor cars. Shippers still seek 
reductions of freight rates, and there is 
an especially insistent demand for re- 
ductions on farm products. 

The agitation for reductions of 
freight rates is based especially on two 
assumptions. One is that the railways 
have been earning relatively large 
profits. The facts | have given demon- 
strate that this is not true. There are, 
of course, some railways that are doing 
well, but the future of transportation 
service will depend upon the average 
earnings made by the railways as a 
whole. 

The second assumption upon which 
the agitation for reduction is based is 
that freight rates are high. I have heard 
the claim made for forty years that 
freight rates are high and must be re- 
duced to help the farmers. Meantime, 
what have been the comparative 
changes in commodity prices and 
freight rates? According to the figures 
of the government’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics the wholesale prices of all 
commodities now average 80 percent 
iigher, and the wholesale prices of farm 
products 100 percent higher than in 
1890, while the increase in the average 
rate received by the railways for hauling 
each ton of freight one mile, as shown 
by statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, has been only 14 percent. 


N spite of the prolonged complaint 

about freight rates, they have been con- 
stantly declining over periods of years 
n proportion to the prices of commodi- 
ties. According to the same government 
authority the wholesale prices of all 
commodities now average 46 percent 
igher and the wholesale prices of farm 
products 49 percent higher than in 1913. 
[he increase since 1913 in the average 
rate of the railways for hauling each ton 
f freight one mile has been 47 percent 
ind the average increase in the rates of 


the western railways has been only 33 


percent. 

Large advances in freight rates were 
made in 1920, but since then they have 
been reduced an average of 16 percent, 


ind the shippers of the country are pay- | 


ing about 900 million dollars less an- | 


nually in freight charges than they 
would be if the rates fixed in 1920 were 
still in effect. 

Now, as I have said, the problem of 
the railways is that of raising an average 
of perhaps 800 million dollars a year to 
invest in their properties in order to 
enable them to continue to provide good 


Continued on page 42 
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KELL 


HEAVY DUTY 





For trucks of any size— 


For any truck on your farm, you can buy no 
more satisfactory or more economical tire 
equipment than Kelly Heavy Duty Cords. 

The Kelly Heavy Duty Cord has a tough, 
massive tread, protected sidewalls and enough 
plies of the finest long-fiber cord to stand up 
under the hardest kind of use. It is built to 
give service—and it does give it. 

Kellys cost no more than many tires of 
inferior make. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
General Motors Bldg. New York, N. Y. 


KELLY DEALERS EVERY WHERE 
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of his farm for an orchard. He 





} 


the o ehard 


The elder Clark in 


IVE vears ago there were ten 
acres of apple trees on the Clark 

farm five miles east of Mangum, 
klahoma. These ten acres were useless 
as far as adding to the farm income was 
for the trees didn’t bear 
uct, they never had borne any 


concerned, 
fruit. In f: 
apple s. 

In 1925 2,000 bushels of apples were 
picked and sold at prices ranging from 
$1 to $2 a bushel. Three thousand 
bushels was the crop in 1926 and in 
1927 1,500 bushels were sold. The last 
crop was cut badly when hot July winds 
blew at least S800 bushels onto the 
ground. 

Of the 400 apple trees on the Clark 
farm, 200 are now 22 years old, while 
the balance are 14 years old. 

It was the old, old myth of huge 
profits with little work that prompted 
the setting out of these first trees 22 
years ago. Along with many other farm- 
ers in the Middle and Southwest, the 
owner of the farm set aside the best part 


knew he was paying a fancy 
price for his apples in town, 
that there was a big demand for 
them everywhere and reasoned 
that he could get some of those profits. 
sut, along with his neighbors, this 
man neglected to learn that caring for 
an orchard is a technical job and that it 
is somewhat different from most farm 
operations. He also disregarded the 
fact that most of his neighbors were 
planting orchards just as he was and 
that if any percentage of the orchards 
produced anything at all there was sure 
to be a glut in the market. As the 
orchard grew, useless twigs and branches 
developed on the trees. Every vear 
some insect riddled the leaves of the 
trees and what fruit did develop fell to 
the ground long before it ripened. 


© the trees grew and took up ten 
acres of good farm land and ripened 
no apples. 

While this farmer knew there was 
such a thing as pruning and spraying, 
it sounded technical, expensive and 
complicated. So, like most all of his 
neighbors, he just let the orchard drift. 


An Old Orchard 


omes Back 


The Clark Brothers Bring 
lt To Life 


By ROBERT V. PETERSON 


Now the scene changes to the ni 
generation when Aubrey Clark, 24, a 
Everett, 22, asked and received pe 
mission from the father to take over thi 
orchard, do whatever they wanted 
with it, and keep the profits. Both boys 
had attended the Oklahoma agricultural 
and mechanical college of Stillwater, 
specializing on horticulture. 


HEY had learned a thing or two 

about orchards and their care and 
believed they could make a profit from 
their father’s orchard. 

During the summer of 1923 they 
started the job. Their first task was to 
prune the orchard. Armed with a saw, 
an axe and a paint brush the brothers 
went into the ten acres of apples and cut 
out every useless branch with the saw, 
and with the axe grubbed out the trees 
that were dead, and they burned the 
brush. Their rule was simple: Cut out 
everything that was doing the orchard 
no good. This same summer they 
sprayed the orchard with a hand spray. 
As you can imagine, going over 400 
apple trees with a hand spray was no 
little job but the boys were enthusiastic 


and it was their (Continued on page 3 
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Increased yield of over 25 1] to 14 baskets) due to Semesan Jr. seed treatment 


The Extra Bushels that Mean Prosperity 


New Seed Disinfectants Clear the Way for 
Earlier Planting and Larger Yields 





ow would you like to go shares with Yields Increased after the results were compiled, /mproved 
the farmers of your county in the It took four vears to make these vast SEMESAN JR. proved to be the best. We 
distribution of an extra third of a million experiment As the reports of these are sold on this dust and expect to use it 
r > t | aia Y Yr) 4 r . r > 
[hat 's exactly what the tests began to come in, one seed disin- on all our corn next yeat Rentschler 
Logan County (IIl.) Farm Bureau says fectant stood out in its control of seed Brothers, Lincoln, Illinois 
] ; > , sho 1 ‘ > ne ss ‘ 
will happen in their county whe n all seed diseases and beneficial effect upon the [he chemical that stood out above 
cornis treated with /mprovedSEMESAN JR. crops. It was Improved SEMESAN Jr., the all other seed corn disinfectants in my 
A conservative estimate of three only onz that consistently increased yields demonstration tests was Du Pont's /m 
bushels increase inj yield to the of both “disease-free” and badly dis- proved SEMESAN JR. I expect to treat my 
acre, applied on the total average eased seeds, and yet did not injure seed disease-free seed corn this year with it. 
corn crop in Logan County, would in a single instance. Oscar Mountjoy, Atlanta, III 
be wortha thirdof amilliondollars. oe a ee RS 
Four tl . 1 doll: cadenve Most of the demonstrations with [m- Improved Potato Treatment 
our thousand Gollars would cover proved SEMESAN JR. treated corn have Pig Sin mI is , 
the cost of treating every acre of eats planted meee cute ta tlle aendin Y »emesan bel instantaneous dip 
corn planted in 1928, figured at Yet not once have the adverse, cold ia = gui? of seed potatoes is simple 
the rate of 3 cents per acre for Im- rainy conditions apparently impaired ee mical. One pound of 
* > . 58 ieee . — ser 3 re > yi t 16 hushe 
proved SEMESAN JR. their productivity. /mproved SEMESAN JR. Kc ull in Bel t “e “ — <7 ~ > . 
, : : . sn or cut seed and 20 or more Dus ; 
Middle West experience proves that was the only substance tried which os . ¢ 2 9 > ushe 
2 . Ot tlarge O wh e€ seed, NO Timm OF . 
corn planted before May 15th will out- brought the yield of diseased seed to a nee anal 8 t mix witl ts , dip 
- ng soak ] UX it Wi “ ip 
yield from five to eight bushels, corn that point actually higher than was obtaired he tr Fee Bicasey he + . iter, Gip, 
drain, dry ¢ lan ibor-saving con- 
is ple anted between the 15th and the 25th from the first-quality untreated seed used , ot : , som 
; : sidered, it is probably the cheapest seed 
of May, and will still further outyield in one of these tests 
on hea te Maas te ah oe tees potato treatment known. Generally re- 
CO « c i | 
f : 7 Less Than 3 Cents an Acre sults in quicker sprouting, improved 


bushels. Early seeding to obtain these 


. ; stands, better vine growth, earlier ma 
heavier crops was formerly accompanied 


During these experiments Jmprovea 


by the risk of losing all or a large part of SEMESAN JR. invariably increased the turity, better quality, and heavier yield 
g g 
the planting. — — a xt — Is an acre —_ Treat Vegetable Seeds 
on ; ; z00d seed to as nign as 40% to § with rf 
To overcome the rotting of early ete S , goes Field, vegetable and flower seeds 


diseased seed. The cost of these phenom- 


] | 
should be treated with Semesan applied 
enal results was less than 3 cents per acre ‘ ‘’ pee 


planted corn by seed-borne disease or- 
either as a dust or liquid, to prevent and 


ganisms, leading agricultural authorities 


cooperated in testing a dozen or more Read what two farmer: who cooper- control many common diseases that cause 
chemical compounds on many varieties of ated in these tests say about /mproved seedling blight, and reduce o~ blemish 
seed corn planted on hundreds of acres, SEMESAN JR.: your crops The cost is insignificant, 
representing many conditions of soil and This year we tried a great number of ranging from only a quarter of a cent toa 
weather. chemical seed treatments for corn and, cent per pound of seed 






These safe, efficient Semesan Seed Disinfectants can be ob- 
’ 







tainedin convenient packagesizes from reliableseedsmen, hard- : 5 HAD 

ware dealers, druggists and general supply stores. Instructive Opis abe BFL 

booklets about all common crops will show you how to reduce SEUNP) onan 
iseace > 2 ‘ a ai » TT re ” 

disease losses on your plantings. Mail the coupon TODAY! 2 TR 1 poratous 


REG. us. Pat. OFF 


SEMESAN | 


ta 
» Sexy Conn 3 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Desk B-4 


Dyestuffs Department, Wilmington, Del. 





Please send me the following Semesan Booklets: 


S ee d D i Ss i n f ec t an t Ss Flower Vegetable Corn Potato 
Name 
SEMESAN SEMESAN JR. SEMESAN BEL ; 
Address 7 . 


for Seed Diseases for Seed Corn for Seed Potatoes 
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The most valuable 
implement on 
your farm —~— 


and the 
cheapest 











Dollar for dollar invested, a Planet Jr. Wheel Hoe pays the 
biggest return of any implement you can own. - 


It is useful every day of the growing season. It cuts hours off 
the time of hoeing. It plows, cultivates, weeds, ridges, furrows— 
in fact does all the tillage work in even the largest home garden. 
It does away with the back-breaking drudgery of the old hand 
hoe. Does a better job, too — closer, cleaner and deeper. It earns 
back its first cost many times over the first season, and gives you 
the farm home’s rightful privilege—to enjoy to the full the fat of 
the land. The first cost is practically the last, too. Built sturdily 
of forged steel, guaranteed by a half-century of square-dealing, a 
Planet Jr. lasts for years. Even the attachments are finely tempered. 


Every farm should have a garden — every garden a Planet Jr. 
Ask your dealer for catalog and our free garden booklet “Home 
Gardens—How to ‘Grow What You Eat’”— or write us. 




















Planet Jr. No. 17 
Single Wheel Hoe 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Ine. 
Dept. 30-D 
oo Sth & Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 


" Your opportunities will be greater in 


Ganapa 2 


. mm. Prosperity and in- hes 


dependence await 
you and yours in 
Canada where 


Rich Land Costs Less, Yield per 
Acre is Greater, Crops Bring 
Higher Prices, Taxes are Lower 





BEERSSSERERRRAREERRRRESEEER 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


To nearest Canadian Government Information Bureau 
Omaha, Neb.—A. E. Pilkie, Dept. B9, 1313 Farnam St. 

Kansas City, Mo.—M. J. Johnstone, Dept. B9, 2025 Main St. 
Great Falls, Mont.—Gea. A. Cook, Dept. B9, 104 Central Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y.—C. E. S. Smith, Dept. B9, 301 E. Genesee St. 

e send me free Illustrated Booklets on Farm Opportunities in Ca 
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Insect and Disease Control 


M' ST bugs are shy and need a littk 
teasing or some other induceme1 
to get them to partake of the poiso: 
foods we furnish them. They hav 
found in Washington state, for exam 
ple, that wireworms can be easily kille: 
by calcium cyanide. However, it woul 
cost a young fortune to apply sufficient 
of this poison to a field to kill all th 
worms. but this is easily solved by 
attracting all the wireworms to certail 
spots for a feast of potato, rice flour 
graham flour or germinating seeds 
These cafeterias placed every iour lee! 
in a field pull the worms like a magnet 
and then a little cyanide applied at 
each spot. slaughters them wholesale, 

The peach growers are well acqualnte d 
with the bacterial shothole disease, 
common defoliator of peach trees. These 
farmers apparently have a remedy at 
hand in the new material, sodium fluo- 
silicate. This material has a terrible 
name but it is apparently easily pro- 
duced as a by-product of phosphate 
manufacture. This material as a spray 
using two pounds of the fluosilicate in 
fifty gallons of water, is said to contro 
the bacterial shothole disease of peaches 
without harming the leaves. 

Potato seed treatment has been the 
subject of much thought during the 
past few years. The black seurf has 
long been a stumbling block in the seed 
treatment. Recent investigations have 
shown that the disease can be best con- 
trolled by keeping the tubers wet for 
about twelve hours beiore treating. The 
moisture seems to start the resting 
bodies of the black scurf fungus into 
activity making the corrosive subli- 
mate treatment much more effective. 
It is reasonable to expect that this 
should be true because any actively 
growing plants, fungi included, are 
killed much more easily than is the 
dormant resting stage of that plant. 
Hence the recommendation to wet the 
potatoes by dipping the sacks in water 
or thoroly sprinkling them and cover- 
ing the pile for about twelve hours be- 
lore treating. 

Potato scab is another disease that 
has given a lot of trouble. It was dis- 
covered years ago. that seed treatment 
with formaldehyde or corrosive subli- 
mate would kill the disease on the 
tubers. Excellent! An easy way out 
of this difficulty, but the trouble was 
it did not always work. Sometimes 
treated potatoes produced a_ ven 
scabby crop. Then it was discovered 
that the acidity of soil played an im- 
portant part in controlling the diseas 
Plant doctors found that the scab or- 
ganism exists in practically all soils and 
all that it needs is a sweet condition oi 
the soil to make conditions right t 
cause scab. Under these conditions 
seed treatment does not do much good 
So it is apparent that jn controlling 
scab the farmer must do two things— 
treat his seed and alse sour his soil 


little. 
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vested to accomplish this. 


All sorts of methods have been sug- | 
Turning | 


inder a green cover crop like rye may | 


ive some benefit. Sulfur has been said 
o be beneficial. Some farmers have 
ound that simply rolling the seed 
nieces in sulfur reduces the scab but 
others say that this treatment is worth- 
ss. Applying sulfur to the soil has 
heen tried with some success but this 
treatment is not always dependable. 
Che latest treatment 
considerable benefit in souring the soil 
enough to reduce the scab is an appli- 
ition of ammonium sulfate. This ma- 
terial is a high-grade nitrate fertilizer 


that has shown | 


ind of course should not be used too | 


berally, but if used at the rate of 
bout 100 pounds per acre and drilled 
n the row it is beneficial to the plant 
ind aids to control the scab. However, 
lo. not neglect to treat the seed as well 
is to treat the soil—C. T. Gregory, 
Ind. 


Scrape the Apple Trees 
URING the past few seasons the 


codling moth has caused greatly | 


increased losses in all apple growing 
sections. The percentage of wormy or 
stung apples has run as high as fifty 
percent in a great many instances, even 
in orchards that were well sprayed. 
Such a condition calls for utilization of 
every known method of destroying 
the hibernating codling larva. Quite a 
large percentage of worms hibernate 
under the rough shaggy bark on the 


trunks and lower parts of the tree. This | 


bark can be scraped off easily any time 
in the spring of the year, before the 
trees come into bloom. A three cor- 
nered section of an old mowing machine 
knife with an _ eighteen-inch 
bolted in the center of the blade makes 
an excellent scraper. 





handle | 


All pieces of bark | 


so removed should be caught in a blan- | 


ket or old tarpaulin and burned. Larva 
which are not removed from the tree by 
the scraper are usually uncovered and 
soon destroyed by birds.—C. L. B., Ind. 


We Built Our Own Lily Pool 


Continued from page 7 


themselves to add to our pleasure. 

The pool has no outlet, but is situated 
high enough to allow of its being drained 
by siphoning with the garden hose in 
case of need. Thus far we have not 
found a change of water necessary. By 
idding fresh water frequently to make 
up for evaporation, and by keeping all 
id leaves and blossoms pulled out be- 
fore they decay, it has been kept reason- 
ibly clean. The fish destroy undesirable 

sect life, and to some extent the algae, 
tho I believe that the pool would sup- 
port an even greater number to advan- 
tage. 

The sioping sides make it possible to 
leave the water in all winter so that the 
lily roots can be left out without danger. 
Some of our friends have their roots in 
boxes of earth set on the bottom of the 
pool in which there is no other earth, 
and remove the boxes to the cellar at 
the end of the growing season. The 
goldfish we have to bring into the house 
for the severe months. 


Ask the Subscribers Information Bu- | 


reau, Suecessful Farming, Des Moines, 
lowa, for a spraying leaflet. It is free. 


| 
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The best gasolines 


+ETHYL= 


More power per gallon 
Acooler, smoother engine 
Quicker acceleratiso 


Less gear shiftin g oN 





EADING oil companies throughout the 
United States and Canada are offering 
gasoline in two forms. The first is straight 
motor gasoline. The second is selected 
motor gasoline containing “ETHYL” fluid. 
This superior fuel is called Ethyl Gasoline. 
“ETHYL” fluid—a patented product 
containing tetraethyl lead—was developed 
by General Motors research. It controls 
the combustion rate of gasoline, thereby 
delivering more power as the compression 
of your engine is increased, either through 
carbon deposits or advanced engine design. 
And as for high compression engines— 
they were made possible through Ethyl! 


Ethyl Gasoline is sold at pumps bearing 
the emblem shown below. It will give you 
engine performance such as you have never 
had before. And the price will be merely 
the price of good motor gasoline, plus the 
few extra pennies the “ETHYL” ingre- 
dient costs. 

Ethyl Gasoline is the yardstick by which all other gasolines 
are measured, 


GASOLINE CORPORATION 


56 Church St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


ETHYL 


25 Broadway, New York City 


ETHYL 
GASOLINE 
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Humus in the Garden 


| ee LW garden soils have enough hun 

is Is evidenced by their tendeney t 
pack after rains and to bake when dries 
out. This condition of the soil not « ny 
interferes greatly with the cultivatio: 
of crops, but it also hinders plant 
growth, botli by retarding the root 
growth of plants and by making less 
available the plant food in the soll 
Soils must be in good physical conditior 
to enable them to produce bountiful 
garden crops. 

Soils with an abundance of humus 
allow the free circulation of air, which is 
And the & so necessary to the proper functioning 


ERY soon, your garden will be calling for 
help. The weeds are coming—thick and fast— 
and taking the nutriment that your plants need. ) ne 
surface soil is crusting over and cracking, allowing the moist- $289 within the soil of those bacterial process- 
ure to escape. Very soon, too, the days will be Aot. ie es that make the plant food ay ailabl 


. ” for use by the growing crop. Such soils 
‘“‘Best Weed Killer Ever Used os 
are more easily penetrated by the roots 
With a BARKER, tending garden is so easy and swift and thorough. An of plants in their search for plant food 
hour of early morning or in the evening is plenty of time for the average e ; ; : : ? 
home garden. No stooping and bending, no chopping, ho tugging, no thus encouraging root development. 
tedious, back-breaking labor. 
The eight rotary blades, working in combination with the under- j “eek . god : . oe 
y, Mich ground knife, cut the weeds, shake the dirt off, turn up their roots to HI continual cre pping ana cultiva- 
25. the sun. Kill the sproi ating weeds underneath, as well. At the same pre tion to which garden soils are com- 
time, the blades and knife ‘‘work"’ the clods and surface crust into a Ls es 
level, porous, moisture-retaining mulch—the finest 3s monly su jected will quickly result in 
cultivation possible to give a garden. te . soils that are pretty we |] depl ted 
The BARKER gets close to the plants. Guards r this Si humus, unless some provision is made 
n sending you another protect the leaves, so you can_use it all season long. ba . “ee m i : 
S15 D Cuts runners in strawberries. Ideal for seedbed mak- 3 ior the addition of organic matter. such 


r for a N 
KARKER Ww he m ing. It has shovels for deeper cultivation. Inexpen- ERE ? , 
i saw the one I cat for sive Have a big garden—have a roadside market. as barnyard manures and crop residues 


wanted to With a BARKER it will pay you well. iy TI PSS ar } i. } 
a 3 ie practice of raking the garden and 

1 his grandson Let us tell you how it works, what it does, what ‘, J “hE Nine hi . ° 
a cl an users the world over say about it: show you many _ |] Ae ; burning the trash before spading or 

ean . ff ' .> ¥ . 

pictures. Our free book also shows the seven different / a ae 
sizes, and the prices delivered to you. | Write us today ; i ; plowing is an exce ‘llent one tor the ¢con- 
fe tosend you this book and Special Factory-to-User f > os : “| , eTTs ' santa le 4 ] 
order for one more | foncnd you this boot an a trol of undesirable insects, weeds, and 
EARKER for my dad. 


Theo. S. Sherman BARKER MFG. CO.,, pavid’ Cie Nebr. Lee grasses; but, if organic matter is not sup- 

es plied in some other form, such a practice 
will soon result in a soil woefully lacking 
in humus. A better practice is to keep 
the garden free from weeds and grasses 
by frequent cultivation, then spade or 
plow under the crop residue, controlling 
the insects by spraying, or by other 
measures. If other organic matter is 


oo — POWER MOWER SD oe A pL. ; 3, a available in plenty, such as barnvard 
. ~ me: Ae d df yar 

siete, Mesoest icin Feuesestaovommt * ; j ee gia: manure, compost, and the like, then 

Rotates, Comete cs, Poultrymen and Small Farmers. ; , : will be advisable to burn the crop residue 


rapes Yield Big Returns * v as a precautionary measure against in- 


| me sects and supply organic matter in other 
Discs ~ in Lake County, Florida Supply Ofg 1atver In othe! 
Seeds — forms. When the crop residue is utilized 
Cultivates weer eS re oo. ae Soon. “hake it will be found necessary to use addi- 
easily does closest work. Mows Ha | county has much land, admirable adapted to . . 2 a8 , » ; 
v RIDE © R WALK gz L y } mew a they ripen ~— % yee sections are not _- tional organic matter as well ‘for never 
se the Waleh either ucing, and demar ar exceeds supply. New “me . &. 7 “s 
Walking or Riding Outfit. awns paafeteen have heath develaied, old ones mal is the ere yp residue sufficient for garden 
| ap unprofitable kinde discarded in extensive : Thie c ‘ Tavs > Ce in 
ue Feed ee Ang ny + experimental vineyards. Transportation lines soils, which should alway be Tie h in 
Mixer, Working Mackinsen Gesae have recognised the grape industry by special humus. 
SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE rates on carlot shipments from this section. : ° | k ich | 
pay Sage ee ay offer makes it Easy Come, Visit Lake County, : Garden soils that are ept rie 1m 
yy, 20 Owns Walsh. Write Today! Where Farms Make Money humus are in such physical condition as 


bak W Drive over paved highways through prosperous 2 = » netiwityu 7 ‘ 
\~ alsh Tractor Co. | towns, by fine school buildings, up and down the to lavor their ‘ produ t1\ ity In many 
— 2304 Tulesace Ave. lake-girt hills, with orange and grapefruit groves WAVS. Such <x ils ha ve their plant for rd 


S. E. 
1 on every band. Follow good country roads by . a > A 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, fields of watermelons into lowlands where many In more a vailable form; they are in a 


carloads of beans, cabbage, celery, cucumbers, om . " 

eggplants, peppers, potatoes, squash, sugar cane, condit ion to eonserve moisture W el] : 

etc., etc., are grown for market, with these and : — Pa ce ls . n= 

other crops, including grains and hay, for home uae. } they permit a Iree circulation of alr 

Let us send you descriptive > e] surfaces. thus romoting 
booklet and road maps to help near t h ir uM - I : 

in planning your trip. Address healthy growth of crops and better root 

LAKE COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE leve ent: and thev have far less 

700 Pine Street Tavares, Florida paste lopm nt, a ' “1 
tendency to bake than do soils that are 


SUPPORTED BY BOARD OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS — ‘ 
deficient in humus. 


So see that the soil of the garden is 


ell supplied with humus at all times 
AI ( -A\P Did You 2.5 Tony: aa ra the ‘iad Seaver of a 
MAKE productive garden soil.—W. 8. C., Ind. 
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The wisest rats fall for Rat-Nip BIG PAY NOW : rt Ww ill be vlad t end vou a leaflet 
They can't resist it sh { ate? Easy to sell our quality line of barn and e Will be giad to send ° a 1ea 
hey cant resi i Tu 1 fc rwate house Paints, Varnishes, Stains, Brushes, 4 : if . ] 
die: Guaranteed sure killer. Not etc. Factory to user! Lowgst pricee—big on lily pt 4 | construction, i you send ¢ 
uched by dogs o ats. jealers commissions — easy sales! Paint salesmen ‘ . . ‘ " 
ty by a goles Mapes At Ce — make the big money—season just starting. 2 cent stamp to cover postage . Ad- 
. peeeers Sas, Gaeanee Write quick for our wonderful new salee pian. _ ber Informs } sTres 
id Veneer Corporation, 3114 LIBERTY PAINT COMPANY, Dept. 102, = dress Subseri ers niormation suTreau 
Fy , og ° Aoshi Aina 3uffalo 4 J 7 . 4 E e , oat 
peng Ai na Building, Butslo, i — ot mcage, ieee pe , sa Successful Farming Des Moines, low: 
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‘Stands them on their heads” 
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Strawberry Patch Resets Itself 


JREVIOUS to 1922 we set out straw- 
berry plants each year. The best 
crop of berries was usually produced by 
the two-year-old plants, consequently 
the yearly addition to our patch and the 
plowing up of the old plants kept our 
patch producing. 

In 1922 we tried a new plan of berry 
culture. 
we have continued the practice. The 
ground for the new berry patch was 
plowed early in the spring, and allowed 
to lay up rough until the weeds started. 
The ground was then disced after each 
rain until early fall. The berry plants 
were set two feet apart in the rows. The 
rows were struck off six feet apart. 

The condition and moisture content 
of the summer-fallowed ground caused 
the plants to grow rapidly. In the late 
fall the plants were mulched lightly with 
straw. Early in the spring, the straw 
was moved off the rows onto the ground 
between the rows. 

The plants were cultivated the fol- 
lowing summer, the straw between the 
rows being stirred into the soil. In late 

ill the plants were again mulched. The 
following spring we picked the finest 
crop of strawberries, both in quantity 
ind quality that we had ever raised. 

We had allowed some of the runners 
to set, and the rows were quite wide. 
\fter the crop of berries was gathered, 
we tore out the old plants in the center 

the rows with a cultivator, leaving 
the outside plants to develop for pro- 
ducing the following spring. These 
plants were two years old when they 
roduced. The following year we culti- 

ated wider, killing out the plants going 
on three years. By this time the berry 
rows were in the center between the 
original rows which had been cultivated 
out. 

Each year we have allowed the plants 
to set themselves, and have cultivated 
out the old, thus keeping the berry 
patch producing profitably on the same 
ground, with a minimum expenditure of 
labor.—S. R., Kans. 


Fruit Everywhere 


(CERTAINLY the extreme north- 
western part of the state of North 
Dakota could not be looked upon as an 
leal fruit section, but even there the 
experience of F. E. Stefonowicz of 
Uivide county, proves that fruit can be 
grown in North Dakota. Mr. Stefono- 
wiez planted an acre of plums in 1924. 
In 1926 1,700 pounds of fruit was the 
vield harvested, and in 1927 a total of 
6,500 pounds of plums were harvested 
rom that acre of ground. The plums 
ere sold at ten cents per pound both 
irs. Note that the 1926 crop brought 
5170 and that the 1927 crop brought 
$650. Is it any wonder that Mr. 
“tefonowiez asked why there is any 
1 among some fruit growers that 
ims cannot be raised successfully in 
North Dakota? . 





You may not be able to get away from 
north wind by going to a winter 
rt each year, but at least you can 

ep the north wind from getting at you 
ull foree, with the help of a wind- 
ik Of evergreens. 


The results were so good that | 


| 
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with proper and smooth operation. 
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“It Surely 





Saves Time 


I can lubricate my Manure Spreader 
in 10 minutes, now that it is 
ALEMITE-equipped”’ 





3 
$ 








The Bassick Mfg. Co. 
‘Chicago, Illinois. 

Gentlemen: 
Alemite lubrication of farm machines 
greatly increases their efficiency and 
lengthens their lives. It surely saves 


time. Icanlubricate my manure spreader e 


in 10 minutes, now that it is Alemite 
equipped, It is convenient, easy to use, Pd, 
and I would not want a machine with 
moving parts that was not equipped ne 
with “Alemite.” ae 

Jim Patchel, : 

R, F. D., Batavia, Ohio. g 


~ » ~ 


M r. PaTcHEL is known around Batavia as 
a progressive and successful farmer. If weather 
conditions permit a good crop, he has one. 
And he is always on time with his work. We 
venture to say that one of the chief reasons 
for his success is that his farm is run as 
scientifically as a good manufacturing plant. 
And proper lubrication plays a big part. 


High pressure lubrication 
for farmers—Alemite 


The Alemite High Pressure Lubrication Sys- 
tem first proved itself scientifically correct 
and practical in the automobile field. Today 
95% of all motor cars are Alemite-equipped. 
The same scientific principles which were ap- 
plied there are now obtainable for the lubri- 
cation of farm machinery. 


The idea is this: Foree lubricant, under 500 
pounds or more of pressure, to 












is placed is attached 
to fitting, easily, and 
with a turn or thrust 
of the wrist 500 pounds of pressure or more 
forces the lubricant into the tearing, at the 
same time forcing old grease, dirt or refuse of 
any kind out. Alemite Lubricant: A solidified 
oil made specially for the Alemite System. 


Ask your implement dealer 


or write us 


It’s a simple matter to equip the machinery 
you have with Alemite or Alemite-Zerk fit- 
tings. And it isn’t costly either. The next 
time you go to town talk to your implement 
dealer about it. Or send the coupon for a 
valuable little book, ‘‘Alemite on the Farm.” 
It shows many ways to cut down expenses, 
and that’s what you want. 





every spot where lubrication is 
essential. And at the same time 


VALUABLE BOOK FREE 





force out old grease and dirt which 
have collected and which interfere 


Three parts go to make up the the Farm. 

Alemite or Alemite-Zerk system. eS wk ss dibcctccedese es tubes dteees 

(See pictures below.) CG wim ads skont erent teaes0he4enes 

The Fitting: made in standard Den ctcathennccddaccoscnteeeses re covece 


threads to meet all needs, takes 
the place of grease or oil cups. The 
Compressor: in which the lubricant 





THE BASSICK MFG. CO. 
2664 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me your book—‘‘Alemite on 


If your dealer does not carry Alemite, please write his 
name here— 








A simple turn or thrust 
of the wrist and 500 


pounds of pressure d 
forces in the lubricant 


The Fitting 








Leading Implement Manufacturers now use ALEMITE or ALEMITE-ZERK as standard equipmen 





Meg. U.S. Pat, OF. 


High Pressure Lubrication for Farm Machinery 


A New Kind 


of Seat Cover 


that fits your car, no matter 
what make it is— 


and has, besides, 4 other 
big advantages 


‘© MATTER what make car you have, here is a seat 
ver that will fit it perfectly—without special 
ing and without paying a premium for a fit 
jford Rattania Seat Cover. But a per- 
nakes of cars is not the only unusual fea- 
I f ntages, 
rotection and car beauty 

ray at edges. 
a damp chamois will 


X 


Cut tire repair bills— 
with Wedford-Kex 


Clip and send this 
coupon today. You 
take no chances. 
Sold on money-back 
guarantee 





” , covers. 








FROST-PROOF — 


| 
Cabbageani Onion BR 


et ee a a i 
CABBAGE fin cttone well 


rooted from treated seeds.Cabbage fifty to 
bundje, moss to roots, labeled with variety 
named. Jersey Wakefield,Charleston. Wakefield, 
Succession, Copenhagen, Early and Late Flat 
Dutch, Postpaid. 100, $.50; 200, $.75; 300, 
$1.00; 5 : 5. 1,000, $2.00; 5,000, $7.50. 
Express Collect, crate 2500, $2.50. 


ONIONS "9%" ry 
tal W ax and 
ellow w Be uda. P paid: 500, $.80; 


ten 25. “6000, St 50. Expre es collect 
crate; €,000, $4.50. 


I nt, Prompt shij Safe Arrival, 
‘ r ee Write for free 
Seed and Piant Cataiog. 


UNION 
PLANT CO. 
Dept. “D” 





To Prevent Cross-Pollination 


] EING limited in space on which to | 
plant sweet corm and pop corn, be- | 

cause of the fact that the pollen from 

4 two mixes at blossom-time, 
>p yroceeded as follows: 

‘Ger pop corn was planted on a n: r- 
row strip at one edge of our truck 
patch. A space of a few rows was left 
vacant.,and our sweet corn was planted 

short distance beyond that. 

In the space left vacant between the 
two strips of corn, we ran a few lister- 
furrows. In these furrows we dropped 
sunflower seeds, two in a hill, about 
three feet apart. 

The sunflowers were tended just the 
same as the two strips of corn, and as 
the foliage on them is very rank and 
dense, very lrttle of the pollen from the 
corn plants worked thru, so that the 
two crops were practically pure. The 
corn was suitable for roasting 
ears, canning and drying. The pop 
corn served for popping. Without the 
sunflower barrier between the two 
growths, a mongrel crop on each strip 
would have been the result, neither be- 
ing fit for any special purpose. 

In addition to serving as a barrier 
between the two growths, the sun- 
flowers turned out a world of seed, 
which are fine for stock and poultry, 
especially the latter, being used as 
laxative and tonic for the birds in win- 
ter. ; 

Feterita, or kaffir corn, drilled in six 

eight inches apart in the row, will 
accomplish the same purpose, als 
vielding an abundance of 


feed —M. C., Mo. 


crops 


sweet 


desirable 


An Old Orchard Comes Back 


Continued from p 


own work. During 1924 the 
bought a power sprayer in good condi- 
tion for $125 and made a contract with 
the town of Mangum to spray all shade 
trees in the town for fifty cents a tree. 
Shade trees in Mangum were threatened 
by the bagworm and city officials 
counted it cheap to get rid of them at 
fifty cents a tree. That work paid for 
the power sprayer, and with the trees 
trimmed and pruned and a _ power 
sprayer, the boys were ready to tackle 
the job of bringing the old orchard into 
bearing in earnest. 

Six sprays are applied during the 

ear at an estimated cost of eight cents 
a tree an application. That means it cost 
the Clark boys about fifty cénts a tree 
to keep the orchard free from insects and 
diseases. The charge of fifty cents a 
tree includes the cost of materials, 
labor and depreciation on the 
power sprayer 

The first spray 
winter or early 
scale and other 


ge 30 


be VS 


costs 


is applied in the late 
spring for San Jose 
scales. It consists of 
commercial limesulfur, dormant 
strength. The Clark brothers have used 
an oil spray at times with success. 
When the flower buds show pink, | 
before they are open, a spray consisting 
bordeaux mixture in the proportions 


pounds powdered 


April, 1928 
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How to Use 
| CHILEAN 
NITRATE OF SODA 
a Fertilizer book.. 
| FREE 


ERTILIZING with Nitrate of Soda 
will pay you big dividends in earlier 
crops—larger yield—better quality. 


This is true no 
raise,—corn, wheat, 
fruit or truck. 


We have prepared a data book on 
Nitrate of Soda. It tells just how to fer- 
tilize all crops. All recominendations 
are based on Experiment Station tests 
and the experience of successful farm- 
ers from all sections of the country. 
Tells just how much to use for best 
results ... when to apply it and how 
to apply it. 

THIS BOOK IS FREE. Write us for 
your copy. Ask for Book No. 1— 
“How to Use Chilean Nitrate of Soda.”’ 
Simply tear out this little ad, if more 
convenient, and send us your name 
and address. 


matter what you 
oats, sugar beets, 


Piease address Dept. 85-E 


_ Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
57 William Street, New York, N. Y. 





Most gorgeous, White, Cream 
250: brilliant, beauti- Buff, Yellow, 
ful assortment Orange, Apri 


GLA u IOLUS iilao Pink, 


Every color and Deep Pink 


25C shade imaginab le Veo Rose, Laven 
ae many der, Scarlet 
choice kinds not sually \ / ) Crimson, Ma- 
offered at a low aaies. 250 ~~ J roon, Purple 
small bulbs (bulblets) for a. Mottled, Var- 
only $e, 1250 for $1.00, 8 peantes and 
postpai | uffused. 
BURGESS SEED Co., ; 
206G.B8., . Galesburg, C ia CATALOG 
Michigan. FREE 





(HinneOP AEN HON 





™~ . 
Get Low Prices 
on Berry Boxes 
and Baskets a 
Write for our @ Hig Ij } 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you ii =—_—Z 
can save money by buying direct ia 
from the largest Berry Box and win 
Basket Factory in the Country. U ff 
NEW ALBANY BOX & BASKET CO., Box 129, NEW ALBANY IND 
DS SZ LEAL: SAS 
Gentine Grimm Alfalfa %14, 
Red Clover $12. Alsike $13. 
Scarified Sweet Clover . - $3.90. 
Timothy ‘1.90. Sudan Grass $2. 
BARGAIN PRICES, all farm seeds. BAGS FREE. 
Write today for Free Samples and Catalogue. 


Purity 
KANSAS SEED CO.~ SALINA,KAN. 20% 


10 Senator Dunlap $1.00; 25 Rhubarb roots 


$1.00; 100 Asparagus roots $1.00: 12 Concord Grapes 
3 year $1.25; 50 Snyder Blackberries $1.75: 100 Priy et 
or Barberry Hedging $7.50: 50 Black Raspberries $1.50 
25 Red everbearing Raspberries $1.00; 12 two year 
Currants, ( soosebe ries or nog a vs an Houttel 53 
12 Apple trees (your choi $3.4 12 Early Ric} 
mond Cherries $4.00; 12 Plums, 6 w atena, 6 C omp ass 
$3.50: 12 Elberta Peach $3.00 All two year 05 
foot trees. PREPAID. Certified Stock. Free Cata a 
IOWANNA NURSERIES, ~ Shenandoah, are 


Red clover $12; Whit 
Sc 7 Sweet Clover 
Timothy $2.04 
Alsike Clove r $13.00; Mixed Aleikte ar * Timothy $4.06 
50: Orchard Grass $2.40; Red Top $2.10; 
“ T'cout 


ena 





MASTODON STRAWBERRY PLANTS, $2.00, 100 Im- 


proved Progressive everbearing $1.00; 200 





‘ST ANDARD SEED (¢ OMPANY 
3 East Fifth Street Kansas City, Mo. 
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ysenate of lead, plus one-half pint of 
icetine to fifty gallons of water, is ap- 
pi “cd This takes care of scab, blotch, 
curculio, canker worm and aphis. 

The second summer spray is applied 
when two-thirds of the petals have 
illen. [t consists of 114 gallons of lime- 
sulfur to 18°44 gallons of water and 116 
pounds of arsenate of lead. Its purpose 
is to control scab, blotch, cureculio and 
codling moth. 

Two weeks after the petals have 
fallen the boys apply bordeaux mixture, 
4-4-50, plus 1!5 pounds of arsenate of 
lead. This, the third summer spray, 
takes care of seab, blotch, bitter rot, 
eurculio and ecodling moth. 

Four weeks after the petals have 
fallen comes the fourth summer spray 
for blotch, bitter rot, black rot, and 
codling moth. It consists of bordeaux 
mixture, 44-50, plus 1!5 pounds of 
irsenate of lead. 

The sixth, and last, spray is applied 
eight weeks after the petals have fallen 
ind is for apple blotch, bitter rot, black 
rot, codling moth and leaf hoppers. In 
iddition to the bordeaux mixture and 
irsenate of lead solution used in the 
ther summer sprays, this spray calls 
for 14-pint of nicotine sulphate to every 
\) gallons. That takes care of the spray 
schedule and the Clark brothers follow 
it religiously. They believe there is no 


substitute for spraying. 


Y for cultivation, this rejuvenated 
<.% orchard is clean cultivated now, 
with all grass and weeds kept down. A 
dise is used for cultivating the land be 
tween the trees as the soil is light and 
sandy 

{nd what about the marketing of the 
crop? It is not as big a problem as one 
would think. The orchard is located 

any miles from any large city, but 
three county seat towns, Magnum, 
\ltus and Hobart, all of about 5,000 
population, are within a relatively 


short distance of the farm. Most of the | 


apples are sold to people, both farmers 
and townspeople, who drive to the 
orchard to get them. These customers 
ire ready to pay a top price for hand- 
picked apples that they know are sound 
and free from insect or disease injuries. 

Several groceries in the county seat 
towns get a truck load of apples and sell 
them to their trade. This last year a 
Dallas, Texas, commission house bought 
two-thirds of a carload, hauling them 
from the orchard to the railroad track 
themselves. 

In short, the Clark brothers have no 
iarketing problem. All over three 
ounties their careful spraying and 
runing methods are known and they 
sve no trouble in selling their apples. 


Of the twenty different varieties repre- 


sented in their orchard, King Davis, 
Delicious, and Grimes are the most 
imerous. Because they sell all the 
ples they can raise as fast as they 
pen they do not have to worry about 
torage 
Convinced that there is a big field for 
-to-date orcharding, the Clark broth- 
~ plan to plant another sixteen acres 
ipple trees as Soon as they finish col- 
ge. They have promised themselves 
iat they will plant only trees that they 
w they can prune once a year and 
ray six different times each twelve 
mths The Clark brothers believe 
secret of bringing an old orchard to 


‘is to prune and spray. 





Duco— 
a product of 


THE OPEN MIND 


“eee finish a high grade automobile body used to re 
quire thirty days. The whole process of production 
was held up in the paint shop, increasing the cost of car 
to the purchaser; and the paint finish, when completed, 
was easily scratched and subject to rapid deterioration 

by the elements. 

Experts in the DuPont Company had been working 
long to produce a quicker drying finish of more durable 
beauty and longer wear. 

In the manufacture of toys a finish was being sprayed 
onto the product, but it dried too fast for use on the 
large body of an automobile. Research work by paint 
manufacturers had shown the impossibility of achieving 
any decided advance through the improvement or modi 
fication of paint. 

In cooperation the DuPont and General Motors engi 
neers, after thousands of trials and failures, finally pro 
duced Duco. Oakland, a General Motors car, was the 
first to adopt it. 

Today Duco has become an asset not merely to Gen- 
eral Motors, but to the better grades of cars throughout 
the industry. The advantage to car buyers—in manu- 
facturing savings, which can be put back into the car in 
increased quality, and in the more attractive and durable 
finish of the cars—amounts to millions of dollars a year. 

The story of Duco is a striking example of what scien- 
tists can achieve when they work together with large 
resources—and with an open mind. 


, 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“7 and pur 


Tr + PONTIAC »* OLDSMOBILI ~ OAKLAND » SUICK 
LaSALLE » CADILLAC » 4 ith B 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS * YELLOW CABS and COACHES 
rr) 7/ E 7 » Flectr: fri ~rator > ELL TIGHT } 





The First Arbor Day 
. STERLING MORTON, who 
in 1872 was a member of the 
Nebraska State Board of 
agriculture and later United States 
Secretary of Agriculture, was the 
first to advocate tree planting as a 
national policy. It was in that year 
that the state of Nebraska, thru its 
legislature, set aside a certain day for 
ree planting to be known as Arbor 
lay. The idea spread until now 
every state in the Union and almost 
every civilized country has adopted 
this original American institution. 
Tree planting was not new to the 
early settlers when Mr. Morton 
originated Arbor day. The pio- 
neers on the plains recognized a 
serious drawback in the lack of 
trees, and early set about to remedy 
the situation. Farmers needed wood 





for fuel and fence posts, and they 
found woodlands essential for the 
protection of orchards, field crops 
and buildings from the winds that 
swept unhindered over the plains. 
They also learned that wherever 
there were no forests on the hills 
and mountains, the rain and melted 
snow rushed off in torrents, digging 
out great gullies and carrying away 
the fertile soil. 

As a result of the sentiment 
aroused thru popularizing Arbor 
day and the principles behind it, the 
once treeless state of Nebraska has 
developed into one of the leaders in 
afforestation. More 
than 300,000 acres 


Emma Lander, Erie county, Ohio, and a 
winter’s veyctable supply 


cities, therefore, have established com- 
munity ferests. They have proved to 
be wise investments. In the United 


April, 1928 


Junior and Club Department 


For Farm Boys and Girls 
Conducted by Kirk Fox 


than 500,000 acres. There are 
the neighborhood ot 40,000,00 
trees in these forests. 

Closely associated with Arb 
day is the recently established cu 
tom of celebrating American Forest 
week. Each year in the latter part 
of April a week is set aside by 
presidential proclamation for th 
consideration of forest protectio: 
and growth. The project wa 
started in 1920 and a year late: 
President Harding issued the first 
proclamation. (This year President 
Coolidge has proclaimed April 
22nd to 28th as American Forest 
week.) Fire protection, reforesta- 
tion of idle lands now unproductive, 
and improved methods of lumber- 
ing are the principles emphasized 
during Forest week, to the end 
that the nation perpetually shal! 
produce enough timber for its needs 





and remain forever a forest land.— 
Marion Teal. 


Knows Her Vegetables 


4.MMA LANDER, Erie county, 

Ohio, is convinced that vege- 

tables are an important. part of the 

diet. The seventy jars of garden 

and orchard products shown here 

proves that she also practices her 

ideas. It was on her own initiative 

that this canning and storage 
project was begun. 

Emma first became acquainted with 

4-H clubs in 1920. Since then she has 

been active in club 

work whenever the 





have been planted in 
trees in that state for 
which performance it 
has become known as 
“The Tree Planter’s 
State.” 

The governor of every 
state now sets aside a 
day each year for tree 
planting. In general, 
the date is early in the 
vear in the South, and 
farther along toward 
summer in the north- 
ern states. In many 
states it is combined 
with Bird. day. 

Many organizations 
and individuals, fol- 
lowing the late war, 
adopted the idea of 
planting trees as me- 

rials to those who 


sacrificed their lives in 





opportunity presented 
itself. In 1927 Emma 
was president of a cloth- 
ing club and also com- 
pleted the canning and 
storage budget. 


YV BAT ee standard 
4-H club? This 
and many other ques 
tions are answered in 
aleaflet, A-1438, recent 
ly published by the 
lowa state college and 
the United States 
department of agricul- 
ture. Doubtless othe: 
states have similar 
material and it is best 
to apply to your ow! 
state lealder of clul 
work. 

Feel at liberty t 
write the Junior an 








the war for democracy. 


Thousands of memorial hio’s first forestry club. 


trees have been planted 
since then, and even 
groves ha ve been 
started as patriotic 
tributes. The tree that means the most 
to the nation, the state and the com- 
munity is the tree of the forest. Many 


station in 


is leader 


States approximately 250 cities, towns 
and counties have established such 
forests with an aggregate area of more 


Club department « 


Each boy lined out about 1,000 trees furnished by Successful Farming ii 
1927. The club is in Harrison county and Bert Vickers 


youare unable to obtail 
the information you 
need. It is time now 
to be giving projects 
serious thought. We want to see the 
largest enrollment in 4-H club wor! 
this year that we have ever had. 
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By this 
Discovery 


Goodrich prevents wasteful tread 


wear on millions of carsf. ~« s 














> Smee bs ; % Z 
Pressing this heavy gl. t the tread, 
THE PLATE GLASS TEST poise action of the robber under lood 


The deep triple grooves close up, preventing distortion. The sharp-edged safety blocks grip the ground, 
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(soodrich 


Listen In every Wednesday night, Good- 

rich Radio Hour 9:30 P. M. Eastern 

Standard Time, over WEAF and the 
Red Network. 





ilver 


*“*BEST IN THE LONG RUN’” 
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Waar you see under 
the plate glass, happens about 
300 times every minute when 
you drive your car. 

First, the tread yields as it meets 
the road, forballoon tires are soft. 


So the Goodrich Silvertown 
tread is flexible—triple- 
grooved—hinge-centered—and 
it yields without distortion. 
Second, the weight pressing 
down on the tire spreads to- 
ward the outer edges of the 
tread—the ‘“‘shoulders.”’ 


So the Goodrich Silvertown 
tread has massive shoulders— 
continuous tracks of rubber— 
with the sharp-edged, all-direc- 
tion grip of the safety blocks 
along the sides. 


Such a tread is smooth-running. 
It doesn’t ‘‘pile up.”” Because it 
is undistorted, it is free from 
the uneven, choppy wear which 
tire men call “cupping.” 


By this one discovery, the 
hinge-center tread, Goodrich 
puts thousands of extra miles 
in Silvertowns. Beneath this 
tread is the uniformly depend- 
able strength of 5,000 stretch- 
matched cords—bonded to- 
gether with rubber toughened 
from inside and outside both, 
by the Goodrich Water Cure. 
Goodrich dealers everywhere 
are ready to equip you with 
Silvertowns. 


THE B. F.. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Established 1870 . Akron, Ohio 
Pacific-Goodrich Company, Los Angeles, California 
In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ont. 
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A. SCHRADER’S SON, 
Chicago 


Replace 


OVICE 


O air can escape at the 
mouth of your tire 
valves when equipped with 
genuine Schrader Valve In- 
sides in good condition 
screwed down tight. 

To make sure the valve 
insides in your tire valves 
are in good condition, re- 
place them once a year. No 
mechanism, however 
sturdy, will last forever. 

Schrader Valve Insides 
are sold five in a red metal 
Buy 
a box from vour nearest 
dealer today. 

Schrader products are 
sold by more than 100,000 
dealers throughout the 
Ww orld. 


box costing but 25c. 


Toronto 


schrader 


TIRE VALVES — TIRE GAUGES 


Inc.y BROOKLYN 
London 


Hitting 
Sy CAPT. E. 


| Pelle things with either rifle 

ora pistol requires about the same 
processes. The first requirement is that 
the oun must be held with the bore 
aligned on the right spot, and as nearly 
motionless as possible. The second is 
that the tneger 
“pulled”? without disturbing the aim 
This last 
portant ol all and is most neglected 

Of course, in either rifle o1 pistol the 
never still, they are swaving 
forth and deseribing long 
easy loops and lines on the paper; that 
is, they would if they were fixed to 
trace on the target the motions they go 
thru. But, the expert has learned to 
squeeze off the trigger just when the 
front sight is under the bullseye and to 
do this without jerking the trigger or 
disturbing the rifle by the small motion 
of the night hand 

You can best learn this with the 
empty gun, watching carefully each 
just what happens. Also 
make yourself hold the gun still a full 
second after the hammer falls 


must be 


sque CZt a oy! 


requirement 1s the most im 


sights are 


back and 


time to see 


When you snap your empty gun, put 
a fired case in the chamber and keep 
turning it to take the blow of the ham- 
mer or firing pin. Or with the hammer 
rifle or pistol you can cut a piece of 
rubber imner tube and put it between 
hammer and frame as a buffer. 

The standing or offhand position is 
used by 90 percent of people. There is 
but one good offhand position for all- 
round rifle shooting: this is the one 
known as the half-arm extension, where 
the left hand is held out about where 
the action slide handle of most repeating 
22 rifles is located. In fact, except for 
very small boys or short-armed men, 
the left hand is better still farther ahead 
to give better control of the rifle 


foe 


Things With a Rifle 


CROSSMAN 


Stand with the left side well toy 


the target feet about fifteen 


You 


put a little more weight on the left fe 


apart, we ight evenly divided 
f vou are a right-handed shooter. T) 
should he 
cles because tensed muscles shake 

Pull the rifle firmly to the shoul 
with the right hand. Let the left ha 
do as little work as possible It is t 
hand on which the weight of the riff 
rests and it should be, with the left 

easy and relaxed for steadiness. Let 
the rifle down in the palm of the hai 
never hold it up in the fingers—they 
tire and make the rest unsteady. W1 
the fingers around the forestock 
barrel, but rest the rifle down in thy 
palm. 


no strain and no tensed n 


Raise the right elbow nearly as hig 
as the shoulder, which will also 
the shoulder and make a bed for th 
butt of the rifle 


raise 


yes vou think the front sight is 
about right, squeeze the trigger be- 
tween trigger-finger and thumb—sort « 
imagine you are pinning something be- 
tween the crotch of the thumb and fore- 
finger. Don’t tighten the rest of the 
fingers, that is likely to move the rifle 
Wrap them firmly around the grip in t! 
first place, but don’t tighten them 
you fire the rifle 

Don’t try to fool the rifle by giving 
the trigger a jerk, the fastest jerk in the 
world is not fast enough to avoid moving 
the rifle before the bullet is out. After 
a time vou can fire the rifle quickly an 
at the instant you desire, but not 
first. Don’t hurry and don’t forget that 
easy trigger-squeeze. 
useful shooting 
about half-way 


most 


Face 


Sitting is the 


position ol al 


ed positions . 
fhand, & ttii 
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Her last party! 


She laughed at her mother. “It's 
only a sore throat,” she said, and 
went to the party. But there was 
a long wait for a taxi when the 
party was over. The mght was chill, 
7 he nert day she felt wrete hed. 
Still she did nothing about itt. “Just 
a cold,” she repeated—lIn ten days 
she Was dead! 


* * * 
When will people begin to realize 


the folly of neglecting a cold or 
sore throat: 


Neglected, these apparently triv- 
ial ailments may lead shortly to 
serious illness or even death. 

At the first suspicion of trouble, 
go to bed, eat wisely, and gargle 
systematically with Listerine, the 
safe antiseptic, used full strength. 
If immediate improvement is not 
shown, consult your physican. 

In the past fifty years, however, 
Listerine has checked thousands 
and thousands of cold weather 
complaints before they had a 
cHance to become serious. This is 


FARMING 


due to its antiseptic action The 
instant it enters the mouth it at 
tach the qisease produ 
teria that develops there 
Your cl e of escap 
! ( flu’’ a pl ul i 
will be considerably bettere 
the systematic use of this plea d 
antiseptic. Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A 


NEVER NEGLECT 
SORE THROAT 











More than 
50 diseases 


have their beginning 
or development in the 
THROAT and nose. 
Some of mild charac- 
ter yield to an antisep- 
tic. Others, more 
serious, do not. At the 
first sign of an irritated 
throat, gargle fre- 
quently with Lister- 
ine, and if noimprove- 
ment is shown, con- 
sult a physician. 























Another 
record! 
Last month another 
record for Listerine 
Tooth Paste at 25c 
the large tube! A 
- first class denti- 
frice at a sav- 
ing. 








L$tSTF Bain = 


-the safe antiseptic 
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MYERS 
Self-Oiling 


Water Systems 
& Power Pumps 


O matter how far your country home, farm or summer 
cottage may be from a city water main—you can have 
all the practical conveniences of running water — all over 
the house, surrounding grounds, batn and feed lots — for 
bath, kitchen, laundry and milkhouse — for stock watering, 
sprinkling, washing machines and fire protection — where 
you want it—when you want it— at the turn of the faucet 
—with a MYERS Self-Oiling Water System. 
MYERS Electric Water Systems are sel f-oiling—self-starting—self-stopping 


Their operation is entirely automatic, giving trouble-free, dependable, 
economical service under all conditions at a cost that is almost negligible. 





























¢. Take Off Your-Hat~3 
‘ To The ‘ 
MYERS t> 


PUMPS > WATER SYSTEMS — HAY TOOLS — DOOR HANGERS 






















Fifty years of manufacturing thoroughly dependable “Pumps 
for Every Purpose’”’ has won for MYERS products a world- 
wide reputation for reliability. The MYERS line includes 
pumps and water systems for deep or shallow wells— for 
operation by hand, gas engine, electric current or windmill 
— pumping jacks, spray pumps, hay and grain unloading 
tools, barn and garage door hangers — all are of the superior 
MYERS design and construction. 


See your dealer — or write direct to us for catalog 
and free water service suggestions, 
THE F. E. MYERS @ BRO. CO. 
57 Orange St., Ashland, Ohio - 


Makers for over 50 years of MYERS Pumps for 
Every Purpose, Hay Tools and Door Hangers 
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p ) Has the 
‘ Carborundum 


a REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
57 FILE 
$1.00 SK your dealer about this File-of-all-work. It’s a wonder. 


Puts a quick, keen edge on every edge tool—on scythes and 

grass hooks, but more important, it can’t be beat for sharpening 

mower section knives. Get all your tools “whet up,” ready for busy 

days. Carry it with you in the field; keep your tools cutting fast 

and clean. QMade of genuine Carborundum, the manufactured 
abrasive—hard, sharp, fast cutting. 


trom your 
cealer or 
write us 
cirect. 


Write for Catalog F-2 of all Carborundum Products 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
CANADIAN CARBORUNDUM CO., LTD., NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


GET A FARM 











STANDARD GARDEN TRACTOR 














Plows A Powerful Tractor for Small Farms 
Seeds Garceners, Florists, Nurseries, Fruit On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
o pons 2 gues woe . sota Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
RK as prices that w never be lower. Crop ent plan or 
pam Waiking & Riding Equipment he easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
Free Catalog Does Belt Work (9 homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 


STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY (7M 
4338 Como Ave. Minneapolis, Minn yr’ 
Eastern Branch 142 Cedar St., New York #.- #0 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 
| 1700 Seo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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| until the fuss is all over. 


April, 192s 
Hitting Things With a Rifl 


Continued from page 40 

45 degrees, between a line to the tare 
and a line parallel with the firing point 
facing of course to the right for a right 
hand shooter. Where the ground pet 
mits it, kick out a hole for each heel to 
prevent the feet slipping. Lean well fo: 
ward and rest the elbows in the holloy 
inside of the knees, never squarely « 
top of the knee-cap. 

The prone or lying position is th 
steadiest of all positions, but most 
all where the rifle has a sling-strap and 
the shooter uses it. Don’t face the ta 
get, but align the body from 30 to 
degrees to the left of a line from y 
direct to the target. Get as flat as vou 
can and spread the feet well apart with 
the heels turned toward each other. 

If necessary kick out a hole to pre- 
vent the right elbow from slipping. Ru 
the left hand as far out on the rifle as 


} you can, and still not let you down too 


far and make you uncomfortable. 

Take deep breaths until you 
ready to fire, relax every muscle, hold 
the sight under the bullseye, take and 
hold a half-breath when you are ready 
to fire, then squeeze the trigger easily 
and slowly. 

But, no matter what position you as- 
sume, don’t try to fool the rifle, don’t 
“Vet go all holds” the instant the ham- 
mer falls. Squeeze it off easily and don't 
change your alaurtil a full second after 
the hammer falls. The recoil of even a 
.22 will move the rifle—but you let the 
recoil move it, you try to keep it steady 
Capt. E. C 
Crossman, late instructor small arms 


are 


| firing school, United States army. 


Railways’ Future 


Continued from page 29 

adequate service. Everybody wants 
them to furnish such service. It would 
be disastrous to every industry, includ- 
ing agriculture, for them to fail to do so. 
But how can they be expected to do it if 
wages are to continue to advance and 
rates to decline? 

We saw in 1927 the result of 
paratively small advances in wages and 
reductions in rates. The freight busi- 
ness handled was larger than in 
previous year, excepting 1926; and vet 
the net operating income earned by the 
railways declined about 150 million 
dollars and yielded the smallest percent- 
age of return on either their property 
investment or tentative valuation in any 
vear of the last five years, excepting 
1924. ‘ 

It seems certain that in a com para- 
tively short time shippers will again be 
confronted with shortages of transporta- 
tion, unless the net return earned by the 
railways increases. Should not 
farmers, who suffered such heavy 
losses in the past Irom car shortage 
face facts squarely, and make 
clear to congress and the Interstaté 
Commerce Commission that they favo! 
a policy in fixing the wages and taxes 
the railways must pay, and the 
ger and freight rates they may charge, 
that will enable them to continue 
? 


furnish good and adequate service? 


COoni- 


any 
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nave 


these 


passel- 
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Birdseye Views of Far Lands 
Continued from page 14 


see this region of France today. What- | 
ever you may have thought of the 
french people before you would be | 
roud of them now. They have per- | 
0 formed the greatest miracle of the ages 

1 done it with brain, hand and foot. 








n, women and children have had a 

” part in it 
Let us recount some of the outstand- 
) ing accomplishments of the French since 
v eighteen-hour journey from Paris to 
l russels. First of all, they have spent 
re than nine thousand million dollars 
) in this reconstruction work. To put it 
, other way, France has spent in this 
rk since the war as much money as 
the combined wealth of Belgium, as it 


is estimated when the war broke out. 
- The land-owning system before the 
war was such that the lands were divided 














; up into little strips with landmarks that 
) could ngt be moved and which made the 
of modern machinery impossible. sannaeih | | 
Vow in many cases tractors, plows and : 
cis | = j uae ell | } i | 1 } | ] | | | + This chart shows the growth of electric transmi t 
t adit irs: ers “ lave replacec the 10C, the 400.000 t T T / lines in rural districts of the United States in the last 
| oked stick for a plow and the sickle. t + + . ; ma three years and projected to 1932, 
, . : . | 7 
(\F course, there is what is called the ees EE: arr a a 4 It is reasonable to believe that this rate of growth will 
\ “Red Zone,” made up of areas | T | a be bettered—but even if it remains the same, there 
j i i 00000 + t t + i — ; ill be approximately one million electrified fa 
at it will take years to redeem. The = ae ae Se Sees ween ae ee 
i . . | } i - i } this country by the end of 1932. 
covernment has bought this land from ee a ae 
, cas ) j | | merics armers may safely depend upon the electric 
the peasants and no doubt much of this American farmers may safely depend upon the J 
‘ yar. . } power companies to carry forward the electrical prog- 
: ill be kept as 1t 1S for a long time. It - L ! i 1 i ress which the principle of individual initiative has 
; , » . - —- 7a7 I ; 
| r ‘mind the world ot the devastation 1924 1927 made possible in the past 





i horror of war. 

‘he other direction from which I 

ive entered Paris a time or two is from i— 2 2 

: e southeast, coming from Rome. One Electricity a good business 
the finest trains in Europe is the thru 

in from Rome to Paris. This main 


takes one across the corner of | investment on the farm 


Switzerland and it is a very interesting 


irney. . : : —— P a4 
We of America owe the French a Electrical service is as vital to the weil-being of the farmer as 
reat debt of gratitude. Perhaps no improvement of transportation. 


ther nation ever helped us so much as 
rance. In the early days of our strug- As a power helper, it reduces the cost of operation, makes 


lif 


S for liberty the noble Lafayette, one profits more certain, and farm life more enjovable 
the richest men in all Europe, came to 


ir country, joined Washington's army, Itsone hundred proved uses for agriculture bring to yourcom- 

id became a member of his staff. His , 

wealth, honor and life were dedicated to 
ir cause. He fought shoulder to shoul- doing the work by hand. With more than 105,000 new rural 
r with our soldiers and was a tower of connections completed in the last three years, electricity al- 
trength to us. ; 
l'rance also sent a great fleet of forty- 
ree ships with gold, food and muni- 

tions of war, with five thousand men to 
cht for us. The French government The adoption of electricity means the organization of the 


mand a thousand helpers at a small fraction of the cost of 


ready performs a greater variety of services for agriculture 
than for any other industry. 


so loaned us money at the time when farm as a business rather than as just the means of earning 
‘ needed it most. Besides this, hun- 


reds of thousands of dollars came to us 
ym private sources. Hundreds of 
renchmen died on the field of battle 

\merican soil and the French govern- 


a livelihood. 


To obtain electrical service for yourself and your neighbors, consult your 


power company. You will find ready cooperation. Many companies have 





nt provided for the support of their | established rural service departments t» provide the latest information 
lows and orphans. on the application of electricity to agriculture. 

| 

The Committee on Relation of Electricity to Agriculture is composed 


OUR YOUNG HOUSE of economists and engineers representing the U. S. Departments of 


Agriculture, Commerce and the Interior, American Farm Bureau 


KEEPERS Federation, National Grange, American Society of Agricultural En- 
| gineers, Individual Plant Manufacturers, General Federation or 
HIS month | am going to Women’s Clubs, American Home Economics Association, National 
; % Association of Farm Equipment Manufacturers, and the Nationa! 
| ask you to turn to page Electric Light Association 


66 for our regular article for 


niddeservesa pleasent wom | NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
and she can have it, too, if she 
penny bg LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


am sure.—Editor. 29 WEST 39™ STREET: NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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offers 
Striking 


improvements 


Champion — 
for all cars 
other than 


ModelT Ford 


Champion X 
for Ford 
Model T 


60¢ 
Fa RM OWNERS operating 


trucks, tractors, and other engine- 
driven farm equipment will be 
vitally interested in these new 
Champion improvements. 
A remarkable new sillimanite 
glaze on the insulator -— keeping 
the plug free from carbon and 
oily deposits—thus increasing its 
insulating efficiency. 
New compression-tight patented 
gasket seal which holds absolutely 
gas-tight — thus insuring maxi- 
mum compression. 
Improved special analysis elec- 
trodes providing a permanently 
fixed spark gap whichis far more 
efficient under all conditions. 
Champion says in all sincerity, 
that Champion superiorities 
are sO pronounced as to war- 
rant immediate equipment 
with new Champions, no 
matter what spark plug you 
may be using now. 
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Checking Up on Iowa Sows 


By E. L. QUAIFE 


poland china gilt 





N INE and one-half 
4 pigs per sow, and 
these pigs averaging 
204.4 pounds each at 
180 days of age mak- 
ing for each sow a 
total of 1,930 pounds 
of pork, was the 
record which won the 
lowa pig crop con- 
test, conducted the past season by the 
animal husbandry extension service 
and the county farm bureaus of Iowa. 

Adolph Larson, an enterprising young 
farmer of Washington county, was the 
maker of that record with nine mature, 
purebred, spotted poland china sows 
mated to a yearling poland china boar. 
These sows farrowed 112 pigs, the aver- 
age farrowing date being March l4th, 
and they were weighed at just 180 days 
later, on September 10th. His produc- 
tion was approximately 200 pounds 
more per sow than the second man in the 
contest. A cash prize of $200 goes to 
Larson. 

Larson did everything a good hogman 
should do and yet no more than was his 
usual custom, for he is considered a 
good hogman by his neighbors. During 
the pregnancy period Larson’s sows had 
access to a cornstalk field, where they 
got plenty of exercise. He fed in addition 
two ears of corn per sow each day. Fora 
protein supplement he used 40 pounds 
tankage, 40 pounds alfalfa meal and 20 
pounds linseed oilmeal. He took about 
6 quarts of this and mixed it with about 
14 quarts of whole oats. This was fed in 
two feeds morning and night in a trough. 
The last month he mixed an oat and 
oilmeal slop and fed this in addition to 
the above in order to bring the sows up 
to farrowing time in good physical 
condition. 

Larson says, “I spent a great deal of 
time with the sows before farrowing. 
This paid me, for when the big 500 
pound sows came to farrow, the pens 
were only 5 x 8 feet, so I had to be with 
them considerable in order to save 
nine and one-half pigs per sow.” 


THE pigs were kept in the central 

hog-house and on the cement floor 
until they were about eight weeks of 
age. During this time the sows were 
fed the same rations as before farrow- 
ing, but in addition a creep was built 
and the little pigs were fed shelled 
corn and tankage—alfalfa meal—oil 
meal mixture apart from the sows. 
The pigs were then allowed to go toa 
clover field and as soon as the weather 
got warm, they ran into a grove for 
shelter and shade alongside the clover 
field. 

These pigs during the summer had 
access to shelled corn in self-feeders, 
supplemented with tankage and oilmeal 
50-50. Water was hauled in a tank, and 
a simple mineral mixture was fed. The 
clover pasture charged to the pigs was 
six and one-half acres. The pigs were a 
healthy, thrifty bunch from start to 
finish. No worm treatment was neces- 
sary. 

Morton Emde, almost a neighbor of 
Larson's, won second place with twelve 


mated to a yearli 
Emde’s 


duroe boar. 
pigs ave 


crossbred 

aged 226 pounds ea 
at the end of the 
months period. His 
average per sow W 
1,751 pounds of pork 
hs Emde practiced t] 
sanitation principles 100 percent. His 
sows farrowed in May in individua 
houses out on a clean clover field, 
eighty rods from the old quarters. His 
feeding practices did not differ mu: 
from Larson’s. Standard feeds wer 
used, except that Emde used son 
barley in early fall. 

A. J. Hansen of Black Hawk count 
was one of the men who with twenty 
sows saved the splendid average of 8.85 
pigs per sow. Hansen was lined up to 
produce twenty ton litters, but two 
sows farrowed prematurely, which cut 
the average some. His pigs were put on 
a new alfalfa field, but it happened that 
the heavy rains caused some wash. from 
the old lots, which carried some infec- 
tion to the pigs. Some of his pigs de- 
veloped some unthriftiness, which kept 
his average weight per pig down to 154 
pounds, 


4A 
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HIS contest was conducted for t! 

first time in Jowa in 1927, and it 
had for its object the determining of the 
amount of pork some of the good hog- 
men of lowa were producing from eac! 
sow on the average in their herds in 
six months’ time. It is the pounds of 
pork produced per sow in a given time 
that determines her profitableness. The 
cow test associations have been finding 
this out for the dairymen, but so far 
there has been no such thing done with 
brood sows. 

Approximately 250 men entered the 
contest, representing about sixty of 
the counties. Naturally, many fell by 
the wayside—it was small litters on 
one hand; heavy losses at farrowing on 
the other; worm losses here, and lack of 
feed there—in fact, everything that 
enters into hog production helped to 
defeat first one man and then another. 
Forty men reported on their production. 

No herds of less than eight sows were 
eligible; there was no limit as to the 
maximum number of sows a man might 
enter. All sows actually farrowing were 
reckoned in arriving at the pounds of 
pork produced per sow. 

Record books were kept by the con- 
testants. These records consisted of 
dates of farrowing, number of pigs 
farrowed, number of pigs weaned, and 
approximate number of pounds of dif- 
ferent kinds of feeds fed from the time 
the sows were bred until the pigs were 
sold. 

No restrictions or 
down on the feeding. Every man could 
feed as he thought best. One thousand 
dollars was provided as cash prizes. The 
contest will be conducted on a sin 
basis in 1928. 


LARC income SER 


rules were laid 











DIFFERENT-~WHERE DIFFERENCE COUNTS 


Dodge Brothers Victory Six ofbody—anewkindofbeauty 
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isanewkind ofacar—differ-_...... A new kind of thrill for 
‘ ent from any other vehicle a thrill-wise world......,; A 

in the world....New inthe lowercenterofgravity—with 
| way it is built anddesigned..... sensational results..... 
lis New in the things it willdo An amazing simplification 
. @ ©2Gheetes New in the features that in parts and pounds..... 
“ meanspeed—andinthosethat An epochal new Six within 
" mean safety..... A newkind _ the price-reach of millions 
lis 
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April Hog Prices 

HE month of April is usually one 

declining hog prices when hog pr 
duction is increasing. In fact, in on 
three out of 19 years since 1880, whi 
hog production was increasing, has t 
April hog market been stronger than t] 
March hog market. 

On the other hand, in 20 out of 28 
years since 1880, when hog producti: 
was decreasing, the April market h: 
been stronger than the March market 
This year an increase of 1] percent 
in the 1927 fall pig crop over the fall of 
1926 indicates hog production on th: 
mcrease and chances are slight for 
strong April market. 

April hog prices furnish an outstand- 
ing example of the error which one 
GOOD TIMES and GOOD FENCES likely to make when he attempts 1 

GO TOGETHER ____—___; judge market trends by ay eraging prices 


If one averages the top prices in April, 





Your land is too valuable to waste a square “nee 1880 Fo eon a 
foot in uneven straggling fence. since 1880, and compares them with the 
Your reputation is too important to risk average of top prices In March, he finds 
vour neighbor’s good will by disputed the April market the higher. This sug- 
boundaries. Crops and live stock represent gests an advancing April market 


too much money for you to take chances WHEELING However, when one ascertains the 


on damage and loss. ‘ bee of : ce 
: vumber of times that April prices have 
Be safe and sure. Protect your property and im- Ha nd-Dipped ae : . : iE prices ha 
prove the value of your whole place with Wheeling x. advanced, he will find that the advan ¢ 
Hinge-Joint Fence. : M E T: A L W A R E occul’re d about half the time or in 23 out 
Wheeling Fence is perfectly insulated, the heavy 
zinc coating being united with the steel for long life 
ind strong wear. The Hinge-Joint is the accepted 
form of joint and adds great flexibility and strength. _ of dipping metal came most frequently in years when hog 
For cattle, hogs, péultry and all farm enclosures, pte ay, Se go pat . . 
use Wheeling Fence. Ask your dealer to let you t ——e pure molten zinc. production Was ¢ ecreasing. 
inspect it. Get his price before you buy. Ze = Askyour dealer for rhe action of the April hog market is 
WHEELING C IGATIN : Wheelias Stoc :sually an indicator of the trend in the 
Winioan Weataaae ’ _ Pails, Well and usually an indicator of the trend in t 
eeling, W est } irginia Waser Pails, Tubs, Measures, Ash hog market during the summer months. 
Branches: New York Philadelphia Chicago and Garbage Cans. 2 : — hree af 10 aaa 
Minneapolis St. Louis Kansas City As noted above, in only three of 19 years 
Chattanooga Richmond when hog production was increasing, did 
i 


the April market show strength. In 13 


More and more farmers and their of 47 years. By examining prices a little 
wives realize the superiority of the | closer, he will find that the lvanes 


Zr, Wheeling process a 7 








2 out of the 16 years when April prices 

yt? were below March prices, the following 

£ = July prices were also lower than March 
ly a = athome! prices. 

Hf a * As * You can fix any In 12 of the 16 years, the following 

D lameness — eas- | September prices were below the March 


ily, while horse | prices, and in all 16 years, December 
works. Use prices were below March prices. The 
chances are, therefore, about five to one 


-ROM SAME SHEEP SAVE THE HORSE that April prices will be lower than 
March prices when hog production is 


—theold reliable remedy. Guare- | : ; 
Why lose 10% to 15% of your wool by old fash- rAC increasing. Furthermore, when this is 
ioned shearing methods. The new Stewart ball anteed— full SUCCESS, or money | the case, the chances are about two or 
bearing shearing machine will save you time and back. Ends spavit, thoropin, there to one that prices in later months 


labor and give you 10% mere wool year after . b . . . 
est, aie tie weeds been tg curb, splint, hip, shoulder, leg | will be lower than March prices. 


LET US PROVE IT! and foot troubles. The “Symptom Book,” 
kt car Memenielt Gata ute ott FREE, tells how to diagnose and end N the contrary, in the 20 years out of 
vet O lustrate oklet which te » o. we +2 ci 5 22 ‘ * oe 
how owners of sh-ep and goats have i lameness, with this simple home treat- 29 when hog production Was de- 

| creased wool profits by this new method. ment. Write today ! creasing, and the April market was above 


| This book is FREE and you will not be TROY CHEMICAL CO. - 4 ‘ 7 , : 
2 eS eee ou em . the March market, in all 20 of these years 
4 obligated by sending for it. Machine pays 336 State St. Binghamton, WN. Y. the lelliowing ii orices sees + te-api 


for itself season after season. Write today! Th NEW 

aieneen . ‘ : -yoast| Druggists can supply “Save-the- : : 

tVedoexpert sharpening of all kindsof combs and cuttera, DOK \ Horse” —or, page direct, post- | than March prices. In 18 of the 20 
Cure ASe FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. FREE | No subststute will do as much. years, August prices were higher than 

Dept 5600 W. Roosevelt Rd.. Chicago. lil. March prices. In 19 of the 20 years Sep- 


tember prices were above March prices, 


ers er prices were a 

THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS | and in nine of the 20 years, December 

which make a horse wheeze, ff | | prices, tho seasonably low, were above 
roar, have thick wind or and the March prices. 

choke-down can be reduced _~  % z rhe chances are, therefore, about two 

Spesins sree we - | to one that April prices will be higher 

blister, nohair gone, and horse % ~w all than March prices when hog production 

© €3 keptat work, Itiseconomical. Approximately 10,000 cases are is decreasing. Again, when this is the 

| g Atdruggists, or$2.50 postpaid. a ee a case. the odds are about 19 to one that 

rt : 2 LEM! an hesgie 7 J 

Horse book 3S free. No experience necessary, easy and sim- | prices in later months will be higher 

A thankful user says: “Completely removed ple; just a little attention every fifth day, } \ : : 1 al é 

| flesh growth on gland about7 inches diameter. and your money refunded if it fails, no than March prices and about one to on¢ 

Sacerely thank you for good advice and a a oe as | that even December prices, which are 

bottle sent postpaid. usually the lowest of the fall season, will 


Our veterinarians prescribe free for all cases ‘ 
'@) & me whether Fleming Remedies are indicated or not | be above March prices. 

Write for FREE Book and FREE advice. The first. 10 Ae a oil teil Td 

TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF FLEMING BROS., 23} Union Stock ie firs -day period of April ha 

W_F. YOUNG, Inc. 295 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. @ | ares. a better chance for some strength in hog 
prices than the remainder of the month. 
0 l C Bred citar) Pige S10 cake Ne tin. | | R Write for our Evidence of In- | ‘This has occurred in six out of mine 
in Bg re ‘igs $10 each, No kin. v ank and g bo , . ‘ ; . 
eSeWe Prolific, large kind. Pedigreed NVENTO en ee, —_ years, for which daily price records are 


Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Minois | Tee col ig ee iNeton be, | available, when hog production was in- 



































creasing. The second 10-day period 
showed strength only once, and the 
third 10-day period was always weak. 
This comparison is for the top price in 
any 10-day period compared with the 
top price in the 10-day period preceding 
it. 






tion, as reported by the department of 
agriculture at 58,969,000 head, which is 
3 (6,433,000 more than a year ago and 
3,400,000 more than four years ago, 
and with prospects of an advancing 
spring corn market, which is likely to 
induce some hog feeders to liquidate, the 


With the United States hog popula- | 


April hog market this year has little | 


chance of showing strength.—E. A. 
Stokdyk, Kansas agricultural college. 


[Note: Write Mr. Stokdyk in care of 
Successful Farming and he will be glad 
to help you with your individual prob- 
lem. There is no charge for this service. 

Editor.] 


Speeding Up the Beef Herd 


perce beef calves while they 
nurse the dams and selling the 
calves in the fall as fat beef at less than 
a year old is proving a profitable prac- 
for Rahl Grimes and _ Lester 
Duren, Howard county, Missouri farm- 
ers. 

Duren sold his 17 March calves in 
November. Thirteen head averaged 
650 pounds at home and four averaged 
150 pounds. 
hundred for 14 head and $11 for three 
head. The 17 head brought an average 
of $76.47. 


tice 


He received $13.50 per | 


The calves were started on feed June | 


5th and ate $14.55 worth of feed up to 
the time they were sold. The feed per 
calf was as follows: 12.7 bushels of 
corn, $10.80; 4.5 bushels of oats, $2.25; 
25 pounds of linseed oilmeal, 75 cents; 


25 pounds of bran, 45 cents; 15 pounds | 


of molasses, 30 cents. 

The calves were valued at $73 a head 
at the farm. With a feed cost of $14.55 
this left $58.45 for overhead costs and 
to pay for the keep of the cow. 

Grimes’ 12 April calves averaged 550 
pounds on November 25th. Nine of 
them were sold on the St. Louis market 
a few days later at $14.75, bringing in 
$80.04 each above marketing costs. 


The feed cost on the Grimes calves 


was . $24.54, divided as follows: 25 
bushels of corn at 90 cents, $22.50; 
9 bushel of oats at 60 cents, 54 cents; 
50 pounds of oilmeal at $3, $1.50. 

The two bunches. of cattle ran on 
pasture with grain in a creep. They 
were turned with the cows to nurse twice 
i day. 

The records were kept under the 
supervision of County Agent Dan 
Miller, who is attempting to demon- 
strate a practical way of handling the 
beef herd to make money. —R. R. T. 


Want Shippers’ Help 


ib ) complete a five-year study of live- | 
the | 


stock shipping. associations, 
ireau of economies, United States 
partment of agriculture, Washington, 
. C., has mailed all associations a ques- 
mnaire. This information will be 
ry helpful to all associations. 

Your interest in making sure that this 
ormation is furnished will be appre- 
ited. 
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A Million a Day 
for Taxes 





WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE | 








Most farmers have experienced in- 
creases in their tax bills in recent 


years. So have the railroads. 


The railroads in 1916 paid 
$429,000 a day in taxes, In 1927 
they paid $1,066,000 a day. Their 
1927 taxes were two and one-half 
times as much as their 1916 taxes. 


The increase in railway taxes has 
far exceeded the increase in rail- 
way investment. The investment 
in railway property in 1927 was 
40 per cent greater than in 1916, 
but railway taxes were 150 per cent 


greater. 


The money which the railroads 
as a whole had left after paying 
their operating expenses and taxes 
was about the same in 1927 as in 
1916, despite their increased invest- 
ment in property. The western 
roads actually had less in 1927 than 
in 1916, notwithstanding their in- 
creased investment in property. 


Railway taxes must of course 
be paid out of money that is col- 
lected from the public in the form 
of freight and passenger rates. 
Taxes therefore must be taken into 
consideration in making rates. 


The railroads want their farmer 
patrons to know-how taxes affect 
railway earnings and railway rates. 


ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 
105 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 
~ er, Worms. Most for cost. 
Two cans satisfactory for 
Heaves or money back. $1.25 
per can, Desiers or by mail. 
The Newton Remedy Co. 

Toledo, Ohio. 


mail 10¢ 





Dept. 24, 


terfi 

trated Prospectus,w! 
MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer in Insects, 

Box 1424, 





WHY NOT peviericg” vattertien, insects 


(not stampe) for my 
vi 


h explains everything. 


San Diego, Calif. 








More Case threshers 
are sold every year 
than of any 
other three makes. 


This popularity 
is the result 
of nearly a century 
of development 
and refinement 
based upon years 
of wide experience. 


Good farmers 
and threshermen 
prefer the Case 
because it meets 
their requirements 
better than any 
other machine. 


Mail the coupon. 


went manne MEG UB PAT OFF 
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I 
J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Co. ! 


Incorporated Established 1842 I 


Dept. D24 


Please 


Racine Wisconsin i 


send me a copy of “‘From Flail | 


Name 


t 
‘ 
I 
1 
} to Freedom.” 
] 
| 
’ 
j 
i 
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ALLEABLE 
CUP ELEVATOR 


Save lame backs and blistered hands. Save time 
which means saving money with this sensible 
MEYER which every farmer can afford. 

PERFECT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 
Etrongest, eimplest, easiest running elevator made. 
No short turns to cause friction. 
Main driving shaft runs in bab- 
bit metal bearings. No shelling 
er clogging. No other like it. 
Pays for itself with 
grain itsaves. Write 
for blue prints INSTALLED 

d catal a 
matiteeme 'N ANY CRIB 
The Meyer Mfg. CoB) 95°R. Ma / 


hens BLUE PRINTS 
Morton, Dil. 
FREE 


50 BU. IN 
3 MINUTES 
That means 
Ear or _ shelled 
Corn, Wheat 

or Oats 

8 Styles to 
Choose From 
Sold on Strong- 
est Guarantee 

ever written. 











WRITE FOR 


SCHOOL BUSSE CIRCULAR 
DEAL MFG.CO., MARSHALLTOWN, IOW A 


| was old and in poor condition. 
; down before 


| she 


starch. 


| last 
| ankle a little larger than normal. 


LY MING 





VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make in- 


quiry thru this department and their questions 


vill be answered free of charge. Give 


all the 


and previous treatment, if 


age 
and sex of animals, 


possible . 


symptoms 
any. 


Address all communications for this depart- | 
Successful 


ment to the ‘Veterinarian,’ 
Parming, Des Moines, Iowa. 





Buckeye Poisoning—W hat is buckeye 
poisoning in cattle and what is the cause 
of same? I had a cow heavy with calf that 
She got 
calving, 


her dead.—P. B., Nebr. 

The poisoning mentioned is caused by 
cattle eating the chestnut found in some 
states. It is common in Ohio, and some 


| other parts, and is known as Red Buckeye. 


We scarcely think that your cow 
poisoned Acorns are also poisonous, 
except the white or edible variety. Lack of 
minerals in the ration often causes cows 
to become paralyzed before calving. Study 
bulletins on minerals for livestock which 


was so 


you can obtain from the experiment sta- | 


tion at, Lincoln. 


Navel Infection. — I have a heifer 
calf ten days old and she has a large navel 
full of pus. I put iodine on the navel when 
she was born. The cord came off in about 
six days and the navel is about two and 
one-half inches long. Calf was born that 
way, 
among the 
was going 
good and doesn’t 
H. R. W., Wis. 

One should carefully 


cows as we didn’t know when 
to come. The calf drinks 
seem to be sick.— 


note the date of 


| service so that the time of calving may be | 


known and the cow moved into a sanitary 
pen for that event. At birth the stump of 
the 
ture of iodine and dusted with powdered 
tepeat the treatment daily until 


the navel is entirely healed. At the present 


state of the infection it may not be pos- | 


sible to save the life of the calf asit may be- 


come affected with incurable joint ill. Per- 
| fectly cleanse 


the navel and then swab it 
and the surrounding swelling with tincture 
of iodine. Afterward swab it twice daily 
with a freshly made two percent solution 
of mercurochrome 
prevent staining of the hand. 


Enlarged Ankle.—I have a saddle 
horse two years old, that was cut in wire 
July, and when it healed it left the 
Can | 
get it back to normal by some means, 
without injury to the horse?—Alvin H. 
Linman, lowa. 

Wrap the enlarged part smoothly with 
absorbent sterilized cotton, held in place 
by bandaging with a Derby or flannel 
bandage. Remove the bandage every six 
hours and give the part a good hand- 
rubbing. In the evening, rub in a mixture 
of equal quantities of alcohol, extract. of 
witch hazel and compound soap liniment, 
and when the skin has dried replace the 
bandage alone Were it summer, we 
should simply apply cold, wet packs or 
t 


mandage S. 


but ate good for a | 
| few days and then one morning I found 


but in a dirty barn all night running | 


navel should be saturated with tinc- | 


Wear an old glove to | 





| MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. A-129, 


April, 1928 


Always look 
for the 


Red Brand 


(top wire) 


SHEEP 
and SOY BEANS 


J. L. Fleshner, Allenville, Illinois, 
plants 2 or 3 soy beans in each hill 
of corn. Acarload of Fall lambs get 
fat on the beans, lower blades of corn 
and stray weeds. 

Soy beans planted with cornand rye 
drilled between the corn rows gives 
R. V. Disharoon, Villa Ridge, Mo.,a 
live stock profit out of his corn field. 


RED BRAND FENCE 


**Galvannealed’’—Copper Bearing 
makes extra profits possible for many years 
to come. More than this, it keeps the chil- 
dren on the farm. ‘‘For what boy or girl 
will learn to love the farm if they are con- 
tinually worn out running after breechy 
stock or chasing neighbors’ pigs?’’ asks 
Mrs. Grace Frey, Abilene, Kansas. 

Fence for greater profits with RED 
BRAND. Copper in the steel keeps long life 
in; extra heavy zinc ‘‘galvannealed’’ coating 
keeps rust out; picket-like stay wires, wavy 
line wires, can’t-slip knots help keep it 
straight, trim, hog-tight, bull-proof. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 

3714 INDUSTRIAL ST., PEORIA, ILL. 
What has been your experience with or 
without good fence? We will pay $5.00 or 
more for each letter that we use. Write 
for details, catalog and 3 interesting book- 
lets that tell how others have made more 
money with hog-tight fence. 








7 BULLETIN 


NO. 650 
Tolling about : 


NEMA 
WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 


For Killing 
Roundworms, Hookworms 
and Stomach Worms 
in 
Pigs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, (Dogs ar and Foxes 


Safe ; and 1d Sure 
Quick Action — No Losses 
Inexpensive 
Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Booklet sent free by 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
CANADA, WALKERVILLE, ONT. 








30 Days FREE Trial 


1928 bicycles direct from factory, 0D 
approval. Save $10 to $15. Many models. 
Tires, sundries at Factory Prices. Wr! = 
today for catalog and marvelous offer 


CHICAGO 











The McLean System 


¢ UNT pigs? Not since we started 
ZX following the McLean system of 
swine sanitation,” say thousands of 
farmers in the important hog-growing 
sections. This system has also increased 
the number of pigs saved per litter and 
decreased materially the feed 
each 100 pounds of pork. 

Ten cooperators in Warren county, 
Indiana, produced 1,030 pigs last spring 
ran average of six per sow. These pigs 
were all raised by the McLean system. 
Some weighed 200 pounds at six months. 
[he slow-growing pigs in worm-infested 
hog lots brought $2 a hundred less be- 
cause they were sold later when prices 
had dropped. 

Jim Clark of Dawson county, Ne- 
braska, is a strong believer in the 
McLean county system of raising hogs 
which is nothing more or less than get- 
ting the pigs out on new ground, 
where they do not have the opportunity 
to pick up parasites and diseases. 

“TI adopted this system three years 
ago not because I wanted to but be- 
cause I had to,”’ said Clark in telling of 
his experiences. 

“T lost most of the pigs that were 
farrowed and those that did not die 
never amounted to much. Then I built 
some individual hoghouses, moved them 
to a field where hogs had not been, and 
[ have had excellent success ever since.” 

For the past three years Clark has 
raised an average of eight pigs per sow 
in both spring and fall litters. He uses 


COST OT 


the Nebraska type of “A’’ house with- | 


uit a floor. These houses are in use 
summer and winter. A number of 
houses are lined up side by side and 
banked with straw for winter use and 
for early pigs. In summer the houses 
ire placed end to end and in a north and 
south direction. 


| 


Clark happens to be in the Platte | 
river valley where it is not far down to | 


water. 
water table and attaches a pump, 
which puts the water directly into auto- 
matie waterers. 


He drives a pipe down to the | 


Pastures of rye and sudan grass are | 


used by Clark. He has never been situ- 
ated so he could use alfalfa which he 
would prefer. By figuring ahead and by 
ising temporary fences, he is able to 
have good pasture of rye and sudan 
grass so the pigs are never without good 
green feed. 

Some extra work is required by the 
\MIeLean system but it brings good 
“Getting water to the pigs is my 
greatest difficulty,” says A. E. Eckhardt 
of Poweshiek county, Iowa. ‘“‘Fortu- 
nately, I had an old well in the field from 
which I could water the pigs as easily 

at the barn.’”’” G. W. Patterson, 
Kossuth county, Iowa, hauls water to 
his pigs in an old thresher tank. 

Four essential steps must be followed 
for success with the McLean system. 

Before farrowing, the sow is washed 
ith soapsuds and water. 

Farrowing pens are thoroly washed 

d sealded out with hot lye solution. 
The formula for this solution is 1 pound 

lye to 25 gallons of water. 

Sow and pigs are left in the clean pen 

ut ten days and then are hauled out 

‘lean pastures. Alfalfa pasture is pre- 


| 
t 


vages. 





| 
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“KNIVES THAT BITE” 


You'll Smile 
With Satisfaction at These 
Razor-Sharp Blades 


ARMERS know knives! And the 
kind of knife for their money must 


have, above everything else, strong, 
sharp blades. 


That’s one of the reasons why Reming- 
ton Knife No. R3063 belongs on the 
farm. Blades are made of finest cutlery 
steel—hand-honed at the factory. Re- 





sult, they come to you with the keenest 
cutting edge fine steel will take. And 
they stay sharp. 


Knife is equipped with spey blade fot 
altering stock—a feature that will ap- 
peal to stockmen, cattlemen, sheep and 
hog raisers. Has twoother strong,sharp 
blades—a clip blade—314 inches long 
—for general work—and a punch blade 
for drilling holes inleather, for clean- 
ing out cattle’s hoofs, spark plugs, etc. 
Useful, too, for repair jobs. 

Knife has stag handle —strong and durable. 
Bolsters and shield of nickel silver. Reinforced 
brass linings. Won’t rust or corrode. Knife 
closed, 37 inches long. 

Made by the Remington Company this knife 
is a product of “knowing how”. It’s the big- 
gest value forthe money you'll ever see. Look 
as you will, compare as you may, you’ll find 
no knife to equal it at such a low price. 

Ask your dealer to show you Remington Knife 
No. R3063, Note its sturdy, good-looking stag 
handle. Open the blades—test their keen cut- 
ting edges. You'll get many years of staunch, 
satisfactory service from this knife. And its 
low price makes it an amazing “buy”. 


If your dealer is not yet stocked, send us his name and 
$1.75 for knife No. R3063 and we'll supply you direct, 
postpaid. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
25 Broadway ’ Established 1816 * New York City 


Remington, 


ARMS AMMUNITION 








© 1923k.a.co. CASH REGISTERS 


CUTLERY 
SERVICE MACHINES 
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Just name and address. We will mail you 


sam. 


weights and sises with lowest factory prices. Best 
uality waterproof Duck--strongly made--seams 

ae stitched—all points of etrain reinforced. 

You never saw such good Tarpaulins at our ae 

tonishingly low’prices. Greatest 

For Your Pro 

teed. Write today. 


es and catalog, showing a big selection of 


ty. Satisfaction guaran- 





nodels 





Ww 
best makes— Under 


= SAVES HALF of H 

Costs—Saves half the labor 

and all the hay; stacks, loads 

wagons, fills barns and feed 

racks—picks up and handles hay 

in high winds; wood or steel frame. 

thousands in use every- 

Your dealer can supply you 

»—This book is sent 

Write Today free—get the facts! 
WYATT MFG. CO. 

410 N. Sth St., Salina, Kas. 





wood, Remington, Oliver— 





Drices smashed to almost half, 
. 
b | 
nd it’s yours 


upletely rebuilt a 


HONEY From Your BEES 


Depends on how you house tl 
catalog will aid 35 eeping 
ect equipment »p } Adcdtre 


cor y FRE! 35 
DADANT & SONS, Box D, Hamilton, Illinois 


em 


Cood beet 


Our new 


leacrip- 


helpa- 


1 . 7 f new . 4 

e pigs are kept on the clean gr und YEAI s no mon ig FRI : ; tive 

or a ; : poteines ta 4 ' irect-to-you wsay p Your 
li they weigh «0 to SO pounds. 


c Han and 10-<d . ial of > Tim ») WRIT TODAY 
international Typewriter Ex., 136 W.Lake St., Dept 462, Cnicago 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
Shall the Packer Buy Direct? 


Continued from page 10 


easy access to a market places before 
individual growers. In the beginning 


the individual is very likely to believe | 


that he can sell his hogs as well as the 
| association can and that he might as 
| well save the costs of handling thru the 


3 


*“Stops every ache’ 


SAID 7 OUT OF 10 
FIRE- FIGHTERS 


E asked hundreds of fire- 

fighters how they ward off 
the effects of exposure— what they 
use for stiff muscles—strains— 
bruises. 

7 out of 10 of them said, “We 
swear by Sloan’s.”’ 

In every walk of life where men 
and women work hard—face ex- 
posure—run the risk of accidents — 
you'll find Sloan’s Liniment the 
standby. It saves them hours of 
pain—days of lost time. 

It never fails because it doesn’t 
just deaden the pain. It gets at the 
cause. It stirs up the circulation— 
breaks up congestion—clears out 
germs and poisons. The pain stops 
because the trouble is gone. Get a 
bottle today, All druggists’—35c. 


| relative costs and service. 


SLOAN’S 


Endorsed universally by those 
who do the world’s hard work 








LIFETIME 
GUARANTEE 


60 New 
Features 


Ed. Witte, master engine builder, has written an 
amazing engine book that he will send absolutely 
free, othing like it ever published before. Tells 
you about the 50 new features and why users say : 

The marvelous flow of power is almost myster- 
fous.” But send for this book. Read for yourself. 
Phy ae Suse — never miss the money. 

ew w Prices. remendo 
Pian. It wiil pay you to get ~—— a 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1614 Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO 
1614 Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Write Today For Big New Book FREE 
open in Automo- 


B IG PAY JOBS sr ,3, 4 











how on real equipment with 
real shop tools in eight weeks. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write quick for special 
tuition offer. McSWEENEY AUTO SCHOOLS, 
Dept.'6-CW,CLEVELAND,O.,CINCINNATI, O. 


association. Hence, he trucks his hogs 
direct himself. 

There is every reason to believe, how- 
ever, that individual disposal will be 
less effective than association disposal 
in the long run. Without in the least 
criticising interior packers, who have 
built up a great manufacturing industry 
in new territory and by virtue of their 
large services are worthy of confidence 
and respect, it must be admitted that 


| the knowledge of grades and prices 
| possessed by the average individual 
grower is far inferior to that of the pack- | 


er buyer. 
The buyer is hardly human if he does 
not buy as cheaply as possible. Indi- 


vidual disposal very largely limits a | 


grower to the use of a single market. 
Association disposal gives him the 
benefit of all available markets, some- 
times as many as half a dozen. It is 
generally known that no one market is 
always the best, so association disposal 


| has a real advantage. 


NE of the greatest advantages of 
association disposal is the oppor- 


| tunity it gives to producers of working 


collectively on common problems of ad- 
justing production to market needs and 
of economically distributing specific 
classes and grades to the markets de- 
siring them. 

It would seem, then, that whether 
transportation shall be by truck or by 
rail is a matter to be determined by 
Some suc- 
cessful associations deliver wholly by 


truck and it is clear that truck transpor- | 
tation does not necessarily destroy co- | 


operative shipping if the association 
rises to the occasion and uses the truck 
to the advantage of its members. It is 
clearly unwise, however, for any grower 
to sell as an individual when he could 
use the services of a shipping associa- 
tion. 

Those who look with favor on direct 


| methods of hog disposal point out that 


direct buying reduces marketing costs 
and results in the return of more net 
dollars to the shipper. It is true that in 
many instances the total expense bill is 
less with direct sales. When sold to in- 
terior packers who slaughter in the 
producing territory freight, the largest 
expense item, is frequently considerably 
less than to customary stockyards 
markets. 

Terminal selling commissions, the 
second largest expense item at public 


stockyards markets, are entirely elimi- | 


nated in direct selling. In most cases 
yardage is eliminated as are such minor 
items as inspection and terminal yard 
insurance. 
centration outlets, there is no expense 
for feed at destination. 


Direct selling, it appears, will reduce | 
cash expenses from 15 cents to 25 cents | 


per hundredweight in addition to sav- 


ings in transportation rates which are | 
> ' 
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For he’ll be a dead ground- 
hog shortly after you put 
into his burrow a table- 
spoonful of 


CYANOGAS 


“A” DUST 


The pest-poisoning gas 
penetrates the whole bur- 
row, killing all groundhogs, 
quickly, surely, economic- 
ally. Gets rats, prairie dogs, 
moles, and ants, too. 


Your dealer will supply Cyanogas 
“A” Dust. If none is near, send us 
order and we'll see that a dealer 
supplies you, express collect. 1-lb. 
tin, 75c; 5-lb. tin, $3. The big tin 
for greater economy. 


Send for descriptive folder B 1. 
AMERICAN CYANAMID 


SALES COMPANY, INC. 
535 Fifth Ave. New York 








420 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 














With the exception. of con- | 





ere Cutter 

igned to save the farmer time and money. Amaz- 
ingly easy running. Light tractor gives ample 
power. Feeds self fast as two men can unload 
No choking or clogging. Unlimited elevat- 

ing capacity. Makes even-cut ensiiage. 
CATALOG MAILED FREE—Compare 
Blizzard features, power needed, ca- 
pacity. You’!! find it’s the cutter 

for you. Write for catalog now 

THE JOS. DICK MFG. Co. 


Dept. 34 Canton, Ohio 





ONE YEAR 


Brings you any size New Butterfiy Cream 
achine 


Separator direct from factory 


earns its own cost andmore before you —- 
pay. We quote Lowest Prices and pay- 

ments as iow as 

ONLY $3.50 PER MONTH ' 


No interest—No extras. Every machine guar- 
anteed a lifetime against defects in material 
and workmanship 

m your farm at 


30 Days’ FREE Trial on ocr farm 3 


Easiest to clean and turn. 
: today (22 


ww A 


A . co. 
2101 Marshal! Bivd. Chicage, tH. 


New Low Priced Dynamite 


AGRITOL the new agricultural explosive. Mor: 
energy per stick-more sticks per case. Let us sen 
prices. Sold thru our dealers or direct from one of 17 
shipping points serving 7 states, freight paid on 200 
lbs. or more 

S. R. BOWEN, Everything for Blasting. 
First National Building, Mason City, lowa 














sometimes appreciable. In addition, 
losses from deaths and cripples are 
usually less in direct selling because 
hauls are in many cases shorter. 

Where hogs are fed at destination, 
the shorter hauls tend to cause lower 
shrinks. Possibly lower shrinks may 
not be of very much advantage to the 
shipper because it is said that the packer 
makes his bid on estimated dressing per- 
centage. 

On hogs shipped thru concentration 
points for slaughter at seaboard plants, 
freight may be higher than to the usual 
stockyards market but even in such 
cases a special freight adjustment and 
the added advantage of lower rates thru 
double decking tends to equalize this 
situation. On the seaboard shipments 
shrinkage is very high and death losses 
also rise somewhat. 

Whether direct sales will net more 
money or not does not altogether de- 
pend on expenses. The net return to the 
shipper is the difference between gross 
elling price and expenses. The ques- 
tion that then presents itself is whether 
the direct buyer does in fact bid high 
enough to justify shippers in his terri- 
tory to use his outlet. 

Such a question cannot be answered 
“Yes” or “No” for all times and 
places. Many cooperative shipping 
associations and independent buyers 
continue to use direct outlets quite 
regularly over a period of years-because 
they feel it pays them to do so. They 
find, however, that direct buyers often 
have very distinct and definite prefer- 
ences as to what they buy and when 
they wish to buy it. No one market is 
always the best on all grades nor is any 
given market at a particular time al- 
ways the best on a specific grade. 


DP REt packer buyers are quite 
human in that they aim to buy as 
cheaply as possible. It is quite likely, 
however, that bids are sometimes more 
liberal than at other times for the simple 
reason that immediate supplies are more 
urgently needed at the moment. In 
territories where total marketing costs 
on direct shipments are less than costs 
to a public stockyards it is, of course, 
clear that identical bids by the packer 
would mean a higher net return to the 
shipper. 

It is suggested by some that the 
economies of direct marketing may at 
times permit a packer to pay less than 
the product would cost him on the 
terminal market and yet return a larger 
1umber of net dollars to the shipper. 

* Those who are opposed to direct buy- 
ig state that direct buying purchases 
ower the general price level of hogs 
nd directly and indirectly cause large 
sses to shippers. The opponents of 
lireet buying consider the public mar- 
ket the only free, unrestricted, competi- 
tive market possible for registering live- 
tock prices. Some of those opposed to 
lirect selling would require all livestock 
to be consigned to a public stockyards 
1arket for sale. 

Others feel that while direct purchases 

packers not adjacent to packing 
enters may be detrimental to the price- 
aking machinery of public stockyards 
iarkets, there is much to be feared 
rom the packer buyers who, tho located 
iear public stockyards, buy part or all 
f their livestock direct. It is contended 
hat on some of the large stockyards 
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SEND COUPON scr.Stioni, 
liberal offer. Learn about this new, improved 
Cream Separator —the greatest profit-making 


American Separator ever built! Find out why 





97 out of every 100 who try it, keep it! 


Experienced users say it is the easiest turning, closest skim- 
ming, and handiest cream separator they have ever seen. 
Letters pour in daily, telling of skimming records smashed, 
highest testing cream, amazing increase in profits, and a 
saving of time and labor never before thought possible. 


FREIGHT 
PAID 





New, light weight Bow] in the L. S. 
American is a perfect wonder of 
closer skimming and easier cleaning. 
Skimming discs are non-rustable and 
interchangeable. Made of special 
alloy to which cream doesn’t stick. 
Cleaned in a jiffy. Bowl flushes 
quickly, getting cream to the last 
rop. New gears like those in 
$5,000 automobiles, mean far easier 
turning and longer life. Audible 
Speed Indicator insures perfect 
skimming and uniform, highest test 
cream. These are a few of the many 
reasons for the American’s superior- 
ity. See them all explained in our 
new illustrated 40-page catalog. 


We Pay Freight—30-day Trial 


This greater profit making separator is de- 
livered free, by freight, anywhere in the U. 
S. A. Shipped promptly from one of many 
convenient distributing points. Compare it 
with any or all others—even with those costing twice 
as much. If you don’t think it’s the best, send it 
back, freight collect. 


Factory prices — $9.30 


Although built .of the finest materials, the price is 
astonishingly low, because of our specialized manu- 
facturing, big production, and selling direct at rock- 
bottom factory prices. Users say they saved $15 to 
$60, and got a better separator! Seven sizes to meet 
all farm requirements. Adaptable for power. 


Send for Free Catalog 


A handsome, 40-page, completely illustrated book that tells all 
about the new American; its many vast improvements; our 
guarantee of satisfaction; our Guarantee Registry Service, in- 





per 
month 


cluding free servicing; our sensational, low factory-to-you prices; a= mal : 
our easy payment plan and our extra liberal freight paid trial 3 
offer. Send coupon today. eo 


American Separator Co. 
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Dept. 2-P2, 1929 W. 43d St., Chicago, Ill., or o a<. SS 
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Power for 
Pumping Water 


NE XT to the sun, the wind is the greatest 
power for raising water. The sun lifts 

a tremendous quantity of water every 
day which is scattered in mist to the ends 
of the earth. The wind, with a few simple 
pumping devices, will lift fresh water 
from beneath the surface of the ground 
and a it right where you can have it 
di7 When you want it. With 
Ye > modern equipment for 
14 pumping water 
there is no good 

— why any 

family should be 

without an ample 

supply of fresh running 
water at very small expense. 
Of all the devices for pumping 
water the Improved Auto- 
Oiled Aermotor, the genuine 
i\\self-oiling windmill, is the 
\\ most economical and most 
reliable. It runs for a year, 

|\} or more, with one oiling and 
requires practically no at- 

\ tention. Just put it up and 


\\ The gears run inoil, ina 
\{ tightly enclosed case, » and 


Ar he Auto-Oiled aie 
\ runs in a breath of wind, 
| but is so strongly built 

} it can be safely left torun 
lin the severest storms. 
|The Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
of today has import- 
ant added improve- 
ments which make it 

\ more decidedly than 
\ever the best ofitskind. 
For full information write 


AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Rd. 
CHICAGO 
Branch Houses: 


Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
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BEAUTIFUL, WARM BED BLANK- 
ETS OR AUTO ROBES IN EX- 
CHANGE FOR WOOL! You can 
double the value of your wool, 

our unusual extra profit plan. 
Thousands of satisfied customers 
have made this extra profit. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or costs refund- 

ed. Payment for blankets can be 

made in all wool, or part wool 

and some cash. 

Let us send you complete de- 

tails. You will be amazed at 

this wonderful oppor- 

tunity. 

Mail ow today 
CHATHAM MEF&G. CO. 
Winston-Salem, N, C, 


coupon bel 











A. 
CHATHAM MBG, CO, 
11 Chatham Road 
Winston-Salen, N, C, 
send me complete information 
our Extra Proritr PLAN, 





Please 
about y 


Name... 


| Address 














";CESSFUL FARMING 
markets inactivity or 
single large buyer during the early hours 
when order buyers are active tends to 


| depress the general price level. 


This may possibly be true but as yet 
this view does not seem to be supported 
by adequate statistical analysis. On 
the contrary one speaker at the third 
summer session of the American Insti- | 
tute of Cooperation presented consider- 
able scientific evidence tending to show 
that no influence on the general price 
level could as yet be discerned. 

The decline in hog prices in 1927 was 


by some attributed wholly to direct buy- | 


ing. Others contend that hogmen were 


| experiencing the down swing in prices 
of the 
| causes of lower prices were weak demand 


“hog cycle’ and that the real 
at home and abroad for pork products 
and to some extent increased produc- 
tion. 

The latter group points to a 14 per- 
cent decline in exports in the calendar 
year 1927; to considerable unemploy- 
ment in the United States; to an increase 
of 7 percent in federally inspected 
slaughter in the first ten months of 1927 
resulting in 6 percent more dressed 
weight; and to a 10 percent increase in 
storage of pork and lard as of January 
1, 1928 

Some assert that competition is pre- 
served to a considerable extent even 
under direct buying. It is not necessary, 
they to physically assemble hogs 
to secure competition if the shipper 
knows his commodity and the condition | 
of the market. The fact that many 
ne sell repeatedly to the same 
packer buyer is advanced as evidence 
that competition of alternative outlets 
met much of the time 
by direct buyers. Improved market 
news service it is said has aided greatly 
in preserving a competitive relation- 
ship in direct buying but there is still 
room for improvement in standardiza- 
tion and grading practices. 


say, 


ANY who are interested in the live- 

stock industry prefer to assume 
an open-minded attitude for the present. 
This group recognizes that direct buy- 
ing possesses certain economies and they 
are anxious to conserve these benefits for 
livestock growers if it can be shown that 
possible disadvantages do not outweigh 
the apparent benefits. It is the belief 
of this group that public stockyards and 
direct buyers of all kinds may both fune- 
tion effectively in the interest of the 
grower and that neither system need 
become the sole avenue to the market. 
The need of more adequate organiza- 


| tion of growers in the producing terri- 


tory for selling direct to packers and 


| searching for profitable market outlets 
| is being stressed by many. 


It is clear that much additional study 
is needed by livestock growers on ques- 
tions pertaining to direct selling. 

Distribution of livestock and particu- 
larly of hogs is handicapped by the 
failure of the livestock industry to use 
uniform standards. The general adop- 
tion of uniform standards would permit: 

1. A buyer to get the kind, amounts, 
and qualities of hogs desired for his own 
use. 

ie Make 


nination of 


easier the accurate deter- 
val 1es. 
y the 


if exch and com- 
f market into 


rmation between 


SUN pl ange 


indifference of a | 


April 5 


April, 19 


$35 “IN ONE DAY 
So writes W. H. Adams of Ohio. Letter 


from California man reports $11275 sales 
in three months; New Jersey $4000 pro- 


| fits in two months; Pennsylvania $3000 


profits in four months. Ira Shook $365 
sales in one day. Bram bought one outfit 
and 7 more by August. Iwata 
we A one outfit and 10 more within a 
Py year. R. Bert says “‘only thing I ever 
> bought that equaled ‘advertisement.”’ John 
@>, Culpsays:* ‘Everything going Icvely 
Crispette wrappers all over town 
It’ sa good old world after all” 
Kellog, $700 aheast 
end of second week 


Fy 

Wholesale or re- 

tail. Big profits 

either way. No 

town too small. 

Business is 

pleasant, fasci- 
nating and 
dignified. You 
manufacture 
a food product 


WE START YOU IN BUSINESS 


Furnish secret formulas, raw material and equip- 
ment. Little capital required; no experience needed. 


Build a Business of Your Own 
No limit to the sale of Crispettes. Everybody likes 
them. It’s a delicious food confection. Write for 
facts about a business that will make you independ- 
ent. Start now, in your own town. 


Profits $1000 a Month Easily Possible 

Send postal for illustrated book of facts, It contains 

enthusiastic letters from others—shows their places 

of business, tells how and when to start, and all im- 

formation needed, Free. Write now! 
LONG-EAKINS COMPANY 

436 High Street ee Ohio 


; Na 
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Ornamental Lawn Fences 
add greatly to the appear- 
ance and value of any home. 
My New Catalog shows big variety < of styles, 


and at prices that will save you a lot of money. My 


DIRECT from FACTORY 


plan of dealing makes my prices lower 
—my customers get the benefit—and 
I also es the freight. Catalog also 
contains | ay nd and factory 
rices on Farm Fence, Steel Posts, 
Bare Wire, Gates, Metal and Roll 
Roofing, Paints, etc. This money 
saving Catalog is free—get it be 
fore you buy.—JIm WN, Pres. 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
Dept. 2225 Cleveland, Ohic 


STUMPS 
AY Send today for Big Free illustrated book and 
special cut a offer on Hercules Stump Pul- 
Ss lers. Learn how Bons can clear your land 
‘quickly ead eaply, then make 
money pulling stumps 
for neighbors. Ri 





“ $10,000 in sparetime, 
ns 8 easy rite quick 
HERCULES MFG. CO., 
1420-29tn Str. -» Centerville,lowa 


FARM TRUCKS 
WHEELS 


Catalog 

shows how 

; tosave money 
on Farm Trucks, Wagons and Trailers. 
WHEELS— wood or steel—to fitanyrun- 
ning gear. Write today for free catalog. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. SOet™ streer 


QUINCY, ILL. 








Send for Catalog 








Become Your Home Town’s 
Leading Business Man 


3S, Lorre 
ul 1g pa 


Sell complete 
dir hes 
ber alc redit. No capital 
\ 


auto oils 
B 
nee required. 


LOVERIN & BROWNE 2000 Se State Sreet, Chicago 

















Is the Soybean Here to Stay? 


( tinued from page 18 


al market value for feed, or neal 
$1.30 per bushel. At the regular market 
price of the beans, tankage no doubt 

uld be the cheapest feed, but this 
test indicates, at least, that when tank- 
age becomes too high in price, or beans 
heap in price, they may be fed with 
profit. 

The profitable feeding of many of our 
feeds de pends upon their relative cost. 
Prices fluctuate. Likewise the profit- 
able growing of many of our erops de- 
pends upon their relative production 
per acre, or better still, their net profit 
per acre. 

How far the soybean will take the 
place of corn as a field crop will depend 
ipon a number of conditions. In any 
event it is not likely that any consider- 
able acreage will be replaced, unless, 
perchance, it be thru the force of neces- 
sity such as the European corn boret 
It would give us some idea of the impor 
tance of the sov bean if we should com- 
pare the returns with eorn. Taking the 
vield of corn at 40 and beans at 15—a 
conservative estimate for beans—and 
the prices which have obtained for the 
last five vears, there would be very little 
difierence per acre. 


} UT in such a comparison the soy has 
other advantages. It isasoil-building 
plant, withstanding both extremes of 
wet and dry weather better than corn; 
it will do better than corn on thin, worn 
soils. Then, again, as a hay crop it will 
return a vield of three or four tons per 
cre of hay that has almost the same 
ceeding value as alfalfa. 

Our idea of the soybean in the past 
was largely that of an emergency crop, 
either substituting it for corn after it was 
too late to mature a corn crop, growing 
it in the place of clover after it was found 
that the clover seeding had been killed 
ut, putting it on land that was too 
our for alfalfa, or resorting to it where 
some other crop, late in the season 
would not likely mature. 

That largely has been the place of the 
<ovbean. We have been in the habit of 
giving to it the handicap under which 
nost other crops would not make good 

and almost always it made good. In 
this way, most of us learned to know 
this crop, learned to know its adapta- 
bility and quick maturity. Now we 
have found that it has a more perma- 
ent place as a field crop. It is not only 
1 good substitute for other crops in an 

nergency; it bids fair as a regular 
crop. It is a good substitute for at least 
. part of the proteins for which we have 
heen spending our money. . 

Like other crops the soybean has its 
imitations. It is a very difficult crop to 
andle for hay with our present ma- 
hinery, especially when the crop is 
ery heavy. It is a most difficult crop 

eure. Yet, it is a crop that will stand 

cood deal of abuse. Stock seem to 
elish it when it is seemingly not fit for 
eed. But in spite of these drawbacks, 
acreage of soybeans is increasing 
ister than that of any other crop that 
is been introduced in the last few 

ears, an increase of 35 percent for 1926, 
erhaps nearly doubled in 1927. The 
te of Increase seems to become more 
pid as we become more familiar with 


" 


il-around usefulness of the crop 
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"Pye found that ae 
fenced into small fields— my 
farm will make more money” 


LLOWING the new, profitable system of farming means 

banking money which was formerly lost because it was a 
hidden waste. 
Profitable farming is diversified farming—crop and stock rotation 
builds up soil fertility, cuts the fertilizer bill, requires less labor, 
produces bigger and better crops, makes more profit, and increases 
the sale value of the farm. Grain always wasted, due tothe lack 
of fences, will pay for a good fence in a couple of years and add to 
the profits every year thereafter. 
The key to successful crop and stock rotation is fences—line 
fences, cross fences, temporary, etc.—good fencing erected on 
RED TOP posts because RED TOPS insure more years of sturdy 
service from the fence. 


AALS 


































Go Now and See Your RED TOP Dealer 


Let him explain how good fences save enough waste on the 
farm to pay for themselves, also how a well planned fence 
system will increase yearly profits. He knows. That's why 
¥ he is a RED TOP distributor. Ask his advice. 
















































SHAW rractor ff 
Pays for Itself! 
10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Now you ean try the SHAW at 
our risk. Useit 10 days on your 
own work. Write for full details 
of NEW TRIAL PLAN and 
LOW FACTORY PRICE. 
The SHAW pays for itself in 
one season. Light, sturdy, easy 
torun. Does work of 5 men. Eco 
nomical—essts but 2 cents sa hour 
to operate. Compact, narrow 
built. Several modcls—single or 
twin engines, walking or Fiding The SHAW plows, 
types. Gauge wheel. Patenttool cultivates, seeds, 
control. Gur guarantee protects yeu. ™OWS—does every 
Get the HAW 
Free Book — Gtaice. Full of jo wer j 
formation’ Posteard brings it. = pre 
SHAW 1 PG. COMPAKY ine 


’ 4 Front St. 














MEN and WOMEN 


in business retailing’ Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to your neighbors. Easy 
to sell monthly $250 to $500 worth of 
flavors, spices, soaps, toilet prepara- 
tions, veterinary and poultry products, 


ete. Over 150 different daily necessi- 


Handy ties. No selling experience required— 
Reverse we show you how Low prices. Big 
Gear=— values. SEND COUPON TODAY! 





g W.T.RAWLEIGHCO. Perc in & 


| Please tell me how I can make more money ry 


Nea, 2 “ 
vi aq 
oc 


a — 
Mgt | Send for FM — -8 
~ ore CATAL — ba alain ised —— een 
Aa Ses eee eeanagaa 











among roots, 
rocks, «tc. Two 
ds forward. 
orids of power 


WRITE 
TODAY! 
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When the Separator Hums 


Is It Making or Losing You Money? 


OUR cream separators in the 
Chickasaw county, Iowa, cow 
testing association lost $15.07 

worth of butterfat in one month because 
they were not turned at the correct 
speed. A dairyman in Beadle county, 
South Dakota, was running cream down 
the wrong spout at the rate of $16.80 a 
month. The tester raised the bowl 
slightly and the separator worked per- 
fectly. Separators will do good work if 
run and cared for properly. Usually the 
trouble is with the operator. 

Vibration is a symptom of poor care 
and is the cause of heavy cream loss. 
Trace back the history of a ‘‘wobbly” 
separator and you invariably find that 
the machine was not placed on a solid, 
level foundation, that it was not prop- 
erly oiled or both. Suitable separator oil 
is not nearly so expensive as new 
bearings and wasted cream. However, 
the best of oil does wear out and must be 
replaced occasionally. A thoro cleaning 
with kerosene or gasoline before refilling 
with fresh oil likewise lengthens the life 
of the machine. 


Np rrr sage sac on a Pocahontas 
<% county, Iowa, farm has been in use 
for twelve years and never had a new 
bearing, bushing or other part put on 
and it skims to .02 of 1 percent. It 
still looks like a new machine. Another 
separator in this same testing associa- 
tion cost less when it was new and has 
been in use for eleven years in a small 
herd but it has been losing over $3 a 
month. This machine has been in a milk 
house with a weak, wooden floor and 
has not been kept well oiled. 

The fact that a separator runs for a 
long time after the milk has been sepa- 
rated is proof that it runs smoothly and 
turns easily. When it dies down natu- 





By A. M. WETTACH 


rally without pressure or a brake, there 
is not the possibility of shifting the ad- 
justment or otherwise putting the bowl 
out of balance. 


Correct speed must be 


maintained 











Milk when it comes from the cow has 
a temperature of beteeen 90 and 95 
degrees Fahrenheit. At this 
temperature it separates best. 
Warm milk produces thinner 
cream than cold milk but the 
separator does cleaner- skim- 
ming. No separator will 
skim cold milk as well as 
warm. Cold milk runs 
slower than warm and so 
milk goes out the 


less 








Above—Thoroly clean with a brust 
and washing powder : 


At the left—Separate the milk as soon 


as possible 


At the right—-Make sure of a solid 


foundation 





cream spout, making the test richer but 
putting cream in the skimmilk. 
Separating milk at 60 and 90 degrees 
resulted in a difference of 10 percent in 
the cream test due to the loss of fat 
that went into the skimmilk in sepa- 
rating the cold milk. When the milk 
stands so that the temperature gets 
below 80 degrees the loss becomes con- 
siderable and makes it worthwhile to 
warm up the milk before separating it. 


N cold weather a gallon of hot water 

run thru the bowl before the milk is 
turned in will warm it. It is a good plan 
to pour in a quart or two of warm water 
before turning in the milk in any 
weather because it prevents the milk 
sticking to the sides and the parts of 
the bowl are easier to wash. 

Probably the speed of the separator 
has more to do with cream tests varying 
than any other cause. On the handle of 
the separator the speed rating is given. 
At this speed the separator will do its 
best work. More losses of fat result 
from too slow a speed than from one that 
is to high. 

Carelessness in turning is bad for the 
machine and puts too much cream in the 
skimmilk. Turning too rapidly seldom 
occurs and seldom does harm unless the 
speed is excessive. A decrease in speed 
of ten turns per minute has been proved 
to increase the loss as much as .1 of 1 

percent of fat in the skimmilk. A 

separator that is turned too slowly 

always does poor work. 
When a machine is set for thick 
cream the difference in the cream test 
due to the speed it is turned is 
greater than when set for thin 
cream. Canadian experimental! 
results show that when a ma- 
chine (Continued on page 59 














Some suggestions from 
the thousands of bargains 
in Montgomery Ward’s 

New Spring Catalogue 


otis 
‘\\, Cord and Balloon Tires 


$4.45 to $24.45 


All Riverside tires are full 
size, made of new live rubber 
and guaranteed for 12,000 
miles. You save $5 to $15 0n 
every one of our Riverside 
tires. 











Cream Separators 
TA $19.95 to $81.55 





a. 

.. ae WN Our separators are made in our 

=X VY LD ta > own factory. They are mechan- 

Bd © , . i) % ically perfect. Separators are 
sald for cash or on easy tert 








Team Harness 
$39.95to$75.95 


teer 





Reed and 

Fibre Sets 4 
28.95 to 
$68.95 a 


Our reed and fibre sets are of newest Fr 


cesigns and are finely upholstered 











- House and Barn 
' b . { , 4 Paint 
Wise buying is Te ots 


ve gua 
shoul « 
up we will suppl 


the best shomg 
Radio Broadcast 
HE successful people of the world are those Listen to the RIVERSIDE Trail Blazers 
who buy shrewdly, who make their dollars go | a eae eee 
farther, and who have money left after wise buying WBZA RVW We BL KVOO 
has satisfied their needs. we JR WE - 


at 8 o'clock C. S. Time—at 9 o’clock E. S. Time 











Among our thousands of customers we are proud + 
to number many of the nation’s most careful buy- 
ers. These experienced men and women have com- 
pared prices. They have studied quality. They 
know values. They continue to send their orders 
to Montgomery Ward & Co. because there they 
find the values they demand. 

That such buyers are satisfied is no accident. It 
is a rule of Montgomery Ward that every customer 
is to be satisfied. All merchandise is guaranteed. 
You buy in confidence. We respect your confidence. 
This has been our method for 56 years. Use this 
book of bargains for all your needs. 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


Chicago KansasCity St.Paul Baltimore Portland, Ore. Oakland,Calif. Fort Worth 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 








Beautiful gold 
and blackcolors. 
Completely en- 
closed gears. 
Improved regu- 
lating cover. 
New turnable 
supply can. 
Easier turning. 
Oil window. 
Floating bowl 


Golden Anniversary Series 


New! 


Beautiful! Easy Running! 
Efficient! Durable! 


All who have had an opportunity of seeing and trying the new 1928 


50th Anniversary “Golden Series’ 


’ De Laval Separators, unhesitat- 


ingly pronounce them the finest separators that have ever been made. 


They are finished in gold and black 
colors, which are beautiful, durable 
and practical. They are nice enough 
to put in the parlor, but thoroughly 
practical in°the dairy or barn. 

All gears on these 50th Anniversary 
De Lavals are completely enclosed and 
protected, insuring maximum durability. 

A new type of regulating cover and 
float affords a flow of milk from the 
supply can of the separator in a 
smooth, even stream, without spattering. 

You will appreciate the turnable sup- 
ply can, which permits bowl and covers 
to be removed or put in place without 
lifting the supply can from its position. 
The “Golden Series” are 
to start and turn, and require less 
power to operate, for the work they do, 


than any other separator now made, 


also easy 


By looking through the oil window 
on the “Golden Series” you can see at 
a glance just how much oil your sepa- 
rator has, and what condition it is in. 


And of course the “Golden Series” 
De Lavals have the wonderful floating 
bowl—the finest ever made. It is self- 
balancing, runs smoothly without vi- 
bration, with the least power, and 
delivers a smooth, rich cream, 


But the best way to appreciate the 
“Golden Series” is to see and try one 
yourself. Your nearest authorized De 
Laval Dealer will gladly show and 
demonstrate one for you. Sold for cash 
or on easy terms or monthly install- 
ments so that they will pay for them- 
selves. Trade allowances made on old 
separators of any age or make, 


Milk Your Cows the De Laval Way 


For Greater Profit and Pleasure 


De Laval Milkers are now being used 
thousands of farms, and are milking 
» than one million cows. They enable 
man to milk two or three times as 

as can be done by hand, they 

and produce cleaner 
nilk faster, better, cleaner 
than can be done in any 

They soon pay for them- 


Sold on easy terms. 


COWS 
a 4s 1 a 
nuk the cows Detter 


They mi 


mation om 
ne _ 
it V¢ Ww. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


New York 
165 Broadway 


Chicago 
600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 


San Francisco 


April, 1928 


Milk Tainting Weeds 


CERTAIN sign of the approach of 
autumn days on a St. Josep! 
county, Indiana, farm was the develop- 
ment of a strong, bitter flavor in th 
milk of cows allowed to graze in a sma! 
pasture. As soon as the animals wer 
removed from the pasture, the taint in 
the milk ceased. Thru the assistance o! 
County Agent E..C. Bird, the source ot} 
the trouble was found to be a common 
ill-smelling, bitter-tasting weed known 
as mare’s tail or fleabane. When thx 
weed was destroyed, the objectionable 
flavor in the dairy products disappeared. 
Weeds are an important cause of bad 
flavors and odors in dairy products 
There are a number of weedy species at 
fault, the most important culprits being 
wild garlic, wild onion and ragweed, 
but wild tansey, foxglove, giant ragweed 
or horseweed, shepherd’s purse, worm- 
wood, beard-tongue, some species of 


| goldenrod and wild lettuce and buck- 


horn eaten in large quantities may also 
cause similar trouble. 

The objectionable odors and flavors 
from these plants are not ordinarily 


| absorbed thru the air, as many farmers 


believe, but are transmitted directly 
thru the body as a result of grazing on 
the weeds. In the case of ragweed, it is 
entirely possible that the pollen adher- 


| ing to. the udder may later enter the 
| milk during the milking process and 
| cause trouble. 


So rapidly may a bad flavor enter milk 
that tests have revealed that the odor 
of garlic becomes apparent within a 
few minutes after the cow has eaten the 
weed, or even inhaled the strong fumes 


| of this highly objectionable plant. 


When bad flavors become apparent 
in dairy products and the evidence 
points to weeds in the pasture as the 
cause of the trouble, a simple test for 
locating the offending plants that has 
been used with success in Indiana may 
prove helpful. Taste any plants that 
are under suspicion and compare with 
the objectionable flavor in the milk, 
since this may furnish the clue for dis- 
covering the weed culprit. 

The best remedy, of course, is the 
eradication of the weeds in the pasture. 
Where this is. impracticable, the next 
best procedure is to allow the animals 
to graze on the offending pasture only 
directly after milking, removing them 
at least four hours before the next milk- 
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Buckhorn and wild garlic 









































ing period. This method has been found 
to be effective even against the potent 
wild garlic, altho in severe cases it is 
necessary to allow the milk to stand 
several hours after milking before the 
objectionable odors and flavors depart. 

Tests conducted by the United States 
department of agriculture have shown 
that a similar plan is successful in 
eliminating the bad effects on the milk 
of cabbage and potatoes. When fed 
directly after milking, no objectionable 
odors or flavors could be detected in the 
milk at the next milking, but when cab- 
bages or potatoes were fed one hour 


milk was marked. 


N 
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UCH of the trouble experienced 
with off-flavored milk from weedy 
pastures is due to turning the animals 
out too early in the spring before the 
grass has had a chance to develop and 
allowing them to remain too late in the 
fall. Milk and cream buyers, for ex- 
ample, fully recognize the fact that 
there are two distinct seasons for garlic 
taints, early spring and late fall. 

If the pastures must be used during 
these periods, it is best to turn in only 
dry stock or heifers, reserving good grass 
for the milking animals. As a matter of 
fact, the bad taste of miulk-tainting 
weeds is usually sufficient protection 
against grazing and they will ordi- 
narily be eaten only when there is a 
shortage of better pasture plants, altho 
there are some exceptions to this state- 
ment. 


























HERE are a number of methods for 

removing garlic and other weed 
favors from milk and cream, among 
the most interesting being a new process 
recently developed by the Tennessee 
agricultural experiment station. 
objectionable flavors and odors are 
actually washed out with mineral oils, 
the oil in turn being cleansed and used 
over and over again. 

In this ingenious process one part of 
oil is thoroly mixed with ten parts of 
the contaminated milk. The oil comes 
to the top, bringing with it the material 
that causes the undesirable flavors and 
odors, which is confined to the fatty 
part of the milk. The oil is then removed 
either by straining with a wet cotton 
strainer or by draining the milk thru a 
faucet at the bottom of the can. 

The oil, which contains the milk- 
tainting impurities, may now be purified 






solving washing soda at the rate of one 
pound to six quarts of water. The oil 
s then washed with boiling water, when 
t is again ready for use. If some garlic 
lavor still remains, it may be necessary 
to drive it off by allowing the vessel con- 
taining the oil to stand in boiling water 
or about an hour, which will also serve 
to sterilize it.—A. A. Hansen, Indiana. 
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Spring Milk Least Profitable 


S 






PRING freshening reduced the costs 
of feed and labor in producing milk 






vear period. But the practice reduced 
the production per cow and increased 
the cost per 100 pounds of milk. 










trend toward an increased production of 
itter during the winter feeding season. 








by mixing with a solution made by dis- | 


n Medina county, Ohio, during a five- | 


Since 1917 the United States depart- | 
ent of agriculture has noted a marked | 


| 








before milking, the bad effect on the | 


The | 


















ANIMAL acids that make 
short work of most stall 
floors cannot harm Larch. 
It has its own natural oils 
that resist rot and the action 
of acids. 

Larch floors are warm— 
keep cows comfortable— 
increasing milk production. 

Larch trom the great In- 
land Empire is slow grow- 
ing. The grain is close-knit. 
Larch is tough and strong 
yet moderately light and 
easily worked. 

Use Larch inside your 



















FARMING 


use rot-resistin g 


arch 


For complete information address 


Western Pine Manufacturers Association 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Manufacturers of 


Pondosa Pine, Idaho White Pine, Larch, Red Fir, White Fir, Cedar, Spruce 


house for its deep russet 
color. Use it wherever 
wood comes in contact 
with the soil, or wherever 
there is dampness, for its 
resistance to rot. 

Do not confuse Larch 
from the Inland Empire 
with the small larch called 
“Tamarack.” Larch is rea- 
sonable in price —the fin- 
est low-cost lumber. Ask 
for Larch by name. It 
comes to you thoroughly 
seasoned, rigidly graded 
and carefully milled. 






















Calf Meal Fee 


Single Cash 
Trial Bag 














50 Ib. Bag 
$ 
Less than 5c worth 40 







saves a gallon of milk {4 
Easy to prove it! Feed this original 
milk substitute to just one calf—then 
compare results—see what you save. 
This special factory cash trial bag 
offer is good only if your dealer can’t 
supply you. Order today or write for 







or 
700 lb. Bag 


$4.75 
These 
Free Envelope Sample and Expert Prices f.o. b. 
Advice on Calf Raising—tree. factory 
Dealer Distribution Wanted 


BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL CO, 
Dept. 6901, Waukegan, Hil. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawn mower 
A Practice), Proven Power Cultivator 
Gardeners. Suburbanites Truckers 
‘lorists. Nurserymen, Fruit Growers 





American Farm Machine Co. 


1179-33rd Av. S. E, Minseapelis, Minn. 
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For Your OLD 
Separator 


Write today for full details of cur 
startling offer. No matter wnat 
make of separator you now own, 
we'll give you $20 allowance in 
exchange for : 


The New 


—— 


The greatest Sharples 
separator in 46 years of 
business! Wonderful im- 
yrovements make this new 

ubular mode! easily the most 
serviceable of a!l cream sepa- 
rators. Hip high supplv can. 
Self-balancing, suspended Tu- 
ular bow!—No Lnscae!l Kasy 
to clean; so easy to turn. 
Highest skimming efficiency 
— larger cream checks. 


30 Days Trial 


Now direct from am | on 
30 days’ trial— your word de- 


cides. AND at new lowest prices, 
WRITE 


Free Catalog NOW! 


Stop losing cream with a worn out separator. Wonder- 
ful opportunity now to get the best of all separators 
on a liberal trade-in offer direet from factory. Find 
out about the amazing new Sharples. Catalog and full 
details sent free and without obligation. Write now. 


Sharples Separator Co, (904 Sharples Bldg, Chicago, til, 




















































. , . 
Right NOW—if 
you act quick!—you 
have a chance to see 
and USE, on 30 Days’ 
Free Trial, the New 
Low Model Imported 
Belgian Melotte Cream 
Separator. 


This NEW Melotte separator is selling so 
ve urge you to ACT QUICK—before 
r present stock is exhausted! Send now 
atalog telling all about the 
I ytte features that give 
atisfaction than has ever 
th any cream se parator before 
NEW Melotte quickly pays , for 
itself with the EXTRA cream it will get out of 
your milk with its famous suspended Self-Bal- 
ancing Bow! that NEVER gets out of balance 
ALWAYS skims perfectly—ALWAYS gets the 
last ounce of cream. Send for this catalog now 
and get the details of our 30 Days’ FREE Trial 
offer and EASY TERMS that make it so EASY 
for you to own this wonderful NEW money- 
making, labor-saving Melotte that is fast 
replacing other separators everywhere! 


Dont Pay for 
4 Months 


agen LOW Price! 


t Now we are making an espec ially Low 
Model Melotte. The 
Act Quick—mail 

F th NEW Low Price. Get 
felotte Look. Learn how we 
W Melotte direct to your 

) Days Trial—-FREE—with_ no ob- 
Learn how you do not have to 
pay one cent for4n — after you receive it 
—OR—you = pey for it on_small a 
payments. Rut you mast ACT Quick. Mail 


Coupon NOW | 

—of course the NEW Melotte 
Ball has bal! bearings. The Melotte 
Bearings Separator has always had ball 


bearings. It has had ball bearings for 40 years. 


Send for 
FREE Book! 


Get this Big Free Book. Even ff 
you fee! you won t need a mw 
separator for some time, find 
out all about this wonderful 
NEW Melotte right now! 

Don’t Deiay! Mail cou- 

pon TODAY, Sure! 


NEW Low 


farm for a 
ligation to buy 


! 
The Melotte Separater , 
B. BABSON U.S. Manager 

28a3w. 19% St., Dept.,25-14Chicago, Ul. | 
2445 Prince St., Berkeley, Calif. j 

d | me 3 ree NEW Melotte £ Separator 
on’t Pay for 4 Months” j 
Offe [ria er—an¢ Special 
Low Price (Print your name and address piainty) 1 
Name. 
Post Office i 
State es 
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How many cows do you milkT?................. 
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SUCCESSFUL 


FARMING 


Grain Needed on Pasture 


— are suitable amounts 
erain to feed while cows are on 
pasture? Dr. C. H. Eckles, chief of 
dairy husbandry at the University of 
Minnesota, that Guernseys 
and Jerseys be fed at the rate of three 
pounds of grain daily for 
milk, four pounds of grain for ‘ 
of milk, five and a half 
for 35 pounds of milk, grain 
to 40 of milk, and nine of grain to 50 of 
milk. All other should fed 
three pounds of daily for 25 
pounds of milk, grain to 30 of 
milk, five half of grain 

milk, grain to 40 of milk, 
nine of grain to 50 of milk. 

These proportions are recommended 
when pastures are good If 
tures are short, as is often the 
late summer, they should be rein 
with roughage in the form of silage, hav 
or soiling crops. When the amount of 
grain fed is small, the home-grown grains 
corn, barley, or oats will s 


purpose. 


of 


suggests 


20 pounds of 
25 pou nds 
pounds ot 2eTain 
seven of 
breeds he 
grain 
four of 


and to 39 oO 


seven ol and 


only pas- 
CAS in 


forced 


such as 
the 

The grass will supply a liberal amount 
f protein, When it becomes necessary 
to feed _— liberally, say six pounds or 
daily, attention should be given 
to increasing the protein. It is impor- 
tant that the milk well main- 
tained in the dry hot for once if 
drops it is impossible, says Dr 
io bring it fully, even 
best of f 

Poor milk 
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summer 
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more 


flow be 
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back with the 
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winter, he 
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result of 


production 
often the 
In his opinion the 
of silage is the best w iy to 
ment pastures. mh. G. Bw 


conditions. 
use supple- 


poor Minn 


Whitewashed Their Barns 
§ jue Adams county, Indiana, 

testing association has adopted a 
that every member shall 
whitewash his cow stable at least twice 

ery year. It was pointed out that 
this would be much more sanitary, 
would not allow cobwebs and 
stuff to accun would attract 
visitors, would actually 
a greater value if housed 
clean stable 

The resolution was taken by 
members in a willing and hearty 
and every stabie in the has 
already whitewashed. Other 
farmers and dairymen in the community 
have followed the members of the 
ciation in doing this 

The whitewash can be applied any 
time in the year, just so it is not too 
eold, and can be applied with’ a spray 
or with a brush. In this instance the 
power sprayer used to spray fruit trees 
was used by the majority of the mem- 
bers with very good success. 

There are different formulas for mak- 
whitewash, but the most 
one used here was 100 pounds 
drated lime and about 5 pounds of 
The lime was dissolved in water 
lime and salt was then added 
gallons of water. This mixture 
twice the ordinary sized 
housing 10 to 15 cows.—d. M. 


Ind. 
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Mu h easier to milk cows with 
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Dairy Association 
Co., Inc. 
Lyndonvilie, Vermont 
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KOW —-KARE PEOPLE” 
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When the Separator Hums 


Continued fron page 4 






























































was rated at 60 turns a minute and run 
that way, the test was 30.1 percent fat 
n the cream. The speed was slowed 
dewn to 55 turns a minute and the 
ream test dropped to 23.4 percent. 
Decreasing the speed to 50 turns a min- 
ite resulted in a cream test of 19.2 per- 
ent. 

When the milk has run out of the 
eservoir, the usual system is to pour 





Each cylinder—a vital part— 


a varving amount of water to rinse must pass more than a dozen 
the tank and flush the bowl. This will delicate hand gaugings and 
minute inspections before it is 

hange the cream test as much as 10 passed for assembly in a 


Colt Revolver. 





percent, depending upon how much water 
<s used. The more water, the lower the 
test. Using warm water all the time and 
the same amount—a quart or two—will 
flush the bowl free of cream that may be e 

elotted and will keep the test from T; d us t fl 
changing due to this cause. remen O rl es aia 

When a large quantity of milk is run 


thru a separator, enough slime may col- COLT fire arms are made in one grade only. 
lect to make it necessary to take the Every gesture of production, inspection and 
separator bowl apart and clean it. Some- test is aimed at perfection of safety and opera- 
times the cream screw becomes clogged tion. In every essential of durability, reliability 
ind considerable cream goes into the and accuracy each COLT Revolver or Auto- 


skimmilk. Flushing will not take all of 
the slime out of the bowl and this is one 


souree of loss. 


matic Pistol is as special as though it had been 
built to the most rigid specifications of a par- 


Usually the separator is washed once ticular service. Every COLT must successfully 


a day on the farm. This leaves a col- pass hundreds of actual gauge and visual in- 
ection in the bowl that ferments and spections. Some of these may seem trifling and 
fouls the separator. A series of experi- unimportant. Yet, it is this infinite care which 
ents shows the losses from an unclean places every COLT—and every COLT owner 
<eparator to be three times as great as —on the safe side. It is because of unflagging 
the loss where the separator was washed alertness in these “tremendous trifles” that 
after each separation. If you would like to start COLTS are standard fire arms of the U. S. 


Club, send us yourname. Army, Navy and Marine Corps, Police Depart- 


TO thoroly clean a separator, the bow! Women, too may enroll. : . 
aris are first. washed in cold _ Jf it’stheColtCatalogyou ments and other protective agencies through- 
and parts are first washed in col omi~athies ta, h id 
water—hot water makes the milk out the world. 


oe Se eee ee COLTS PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


water and the parts washed in that 3 . 
with the help of a brush. The brush HARTFORD, CONN. 


gets into the seams, cracks and cream 
screw and is handier and cleaner than ‘ 
a wash cloth. OLT e W ’ ld 9 Rig 

Soap is never used since it is hard to WA -_ The Ort S l h t Arm 
get off in rinsing. After the wash with 
the water and powder, warm water is 


ised alone to remove the powder. Then Fi ? 4 
the parts are scalded. They dry from Buy At actory Prices 
the heat absorbed. « . 

They are then sunned on a rack free A me CEN Money Making 
from dust. Sometimes the bowl parts 


are put into the oven to dry and this 
works well unless the temperature is so 


‘igh that the tin plating is melted from 33 Years ef 1,000,000 
the bow] parts. All the parts that touch 
lk should be dry as soon as possible Success In Use 


fter washing. The SEPARATOR With __the Million Dollar Bow! 


When the tests from the creamery are Whether you milk 2 cows or 50, write today for the ( Then Gee we ak. Ce dallverenncine. cll 


Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representatives, 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 





















iiffere ‘ »v have been for seve ¢ new Empire-Baltic catalog; sent free. This is the | S charges prepaid ,for only $5.00 down payment. 
ifterent th un the J have n I I I ul same reliable separator as sold through dealers for Use 230 days. If not delighted with its eary 
times previous, the cause 18 usually thirty three years: now sold direct at low factory simple, thorough operation; if not convi inced 


that it represents highest mechanical guality 
and will pay for itself by Bg oe am checks, re- 
turn at our expense and gei your money bac vg. 


prices and on easy monthly terms. 


Another Cow Free 


traceable to separating milk when it is 
too cold; turning the separator too 





>. “ When you see how much more cream “ eed size for every farm. 

le W lv the percentage ot fat in the milk; you get with the Empire- Baltic you will under- $ Factory prices assure large 
7? nA © stand why it’s called “‘the separator with the savings. Sold der iror 

the amount of flush water used; not million dollar bowl”. Users say their extra iad auenanten of comment 
, A . profits from an Empire- Baltic are iJ satisfac ney back 
lllv opening the tap and not keeping enough Th give them ‘* another SS w I my re-Baltic erved 
? f , } , free” 1@ secret Is In the bow! er- mers for over 30 years. Highest in ational 
he same amount ol milk in the supply fect self - balancing; spins like a top; eennn Se eee its supavier Gonstwestion and 


action. Write now for free cataiog 


Easy Monthly Terms 
Only $5.00 down for any size. Nothing else to 
buy; delivered compiete 


easy t 1 and ¢ . 
tank; or a clogged cream screw. may to cil and clean; no vibration 


lhe separator put out by a reputable All Charges Prepaid 


a . . : ; Wherever you live we will ship any size, all charges 
iufacturer is built to give many years 7 ewe gy oe ag = 


. ’ , : ly $5.00, check, cz o 
good Ser Ice. But don t trust any — dy — yh 
achine too far. Have a test made on 


“Send free catalog.”’ 
: Write today. 
skimmilk now and then. If long 
vice or misuse has made a separator 


Empire Cream Separator Sales Co., Incorporated 
1305 Baltic Building 

vaster of butterfat, a few dollars in 
epairs will usuallv make it serviceable 


uy $10 TO $20 DAILY : shoes f earned selling | SELL Seer ee PAINT & OIL 


he largest : e 
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with tools, oil, brushes, 
wa ‘Free service and parts 
for one full year. 
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; $3 pair: some good protected still open experience ded. | 
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This department of Letters and Com- 
ments is for our critics, favorable and 
unfavorable. The views herein expressed 
by our subscribers are not necessarily our 
views. We do not ask you to agree with 
them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will 
permit. 


Packers Buy In Country 


Now I am going to write you alittle of 
our experience which happened just a 
month ago. We had 56 steers corn fed. 
When we got to town, there was a man who 
was ready to buy them, I didn’t know for 
whom he was buying them and didn’t 
care, but he bid us $15.25 per hundred and 
take home weights, but we wouldn’t sell. 

He told us we would lose money by 
shipping them but we told him we were 
willing to take a chance. We went to 
Sioux City with them. Our first bid a 
packer bid $15.75, then the second man 
came along to bid $16.25. We didn’t sell 
but told our commission man that we 
would reload and ship to Chicago, but he 
found another buyer that bid $16.50, so 
we sold them. 

He was an order buyer for New York 
City and these cattle were shipped alive to 
New York. I think it pays well to ship on 
an open market, for we feed the year 
around and half of our hogs go to Boston 
on order where there isn’t a country 
packer buyer that comes near the price 
we get. 

If we would sell our cattle at home, we 
would get $600 less which will pay a lot of 
rommission, and furthermore, these coun- 
try packer buyers don’t live off hot air 
either. They get their commission only in 
a different way 

They howl for farm relief measures. 
Here would be a good one, send all live- 
stock to an open market and get competi- 
tion. Hogs today would be from $2.50 
to $3 per hundred higher if they had to be 
bought on an open market. 

Mr. Farmer, think this over if you can 
take the time to raise your pigs and feed 
them till they are ready to sell which is 
from nine to ten months and at the end 
get in a hurry and let somebody cut your 
throat at your farm gate. Ship all live- 
stock and get competition and you will 
have at least some farm relief.—H. O. 


They All Share 


O often the young people go to the 

cities and leave the older people on the 
farms. Then, it is hard to get help and 
there are many farms which are not prop- 
erly worked because father is not so young 
and spry as he used to be, not so able to 
do the work as it should be done. 

I knew a family where there were only 
one boy and one girl. The girl was older 
and married before they bought the farm. 
The father told the boy whenever he 
wanted a little money that when he died 
he would get everything he had. So that 
boy worked out winters for his spendin 
money and, when his father died, he a 
his sister had a lot of trouble, each receiv- 
ing one-half of what was left, which was 
not much. It is too much to expect boys 
and girls, when they are large enough to 


do much work, to go plugging along year 
after year just for their board and clothes 
and maybe a little spending money, which 
they have to ask Dad for. 


Another way I have seen tried out is to 
let the boy put in a patch of potatoes for 
his money. The father told me that the 
boy did not seem to think of anythin 
but his potato patch, and that the rest o 
the farming did not interest him. Why 
should it? 

I came on this place nineteen years ago 
and have a family growing up. About 
four years ago I thought I would try 
something new, new to me at least. I want 
my children to be farmers, but how to keep 
them on the farm was the question to be 
solved. We talked the matter over and 
finally decided on this plan: In the first 
place, we take out of the income all of the 
overhead expenses such as taxes, groceries, 
seeds, repairs and, in fact, everything it 
takes to run a farm, and then divide the 
profits among us all according to the earn- 
ing ability of each one. So much to me, so 
much to the wife, and to the boys and 
girls, as many as could do work. We have 
been running on this plan for some time 
and it has surely worked great. All are 
interested in all of the work because all 
have a share in it. 


We all buy our own clothes and it is no 
more than right that the women should 
buy these little things so dear to them that 
we men often think is all bosh. If-they 
have to beg for every dime they want, they 
will feel hard towards their husbands, be- 
cause, who puts in longer hours than the 
farmer’s wife? 

This plan has also taught thrift, as 
what money each saves individually is 
loaned to the business at four percent 
interest, and I tell you it works. 

And I believe my boys and girls will 
stay on the farm.—J. J. P., Mich. 


A Neighbor 


T would seem to look around’most any 


neighborhood that farm folks are not 
friendly but when we read letters written 
to the home page we think, “Oh, how I 
should love to live near’ this one or that 
one. Yet, if we lived next door, would we 
really know each other? 

Do let us try to find the “heart” in our 
neighbors. Surely not many farm women 
are made of stone. I am one of the stay-at- 
homes, tho not from choice. Neighbors 
are few in our section. Some of the neigh- 
bors don’t seem to need me, but I am re- 
solved that no newcomer shall have just 
cause to complain of me on the score of 
unneighborliness. Everybody fall in line 
and “do as you would be done by” and 
there will be fewer heartaches. 

I’ve experienced that “‘slighted’’ feeling 
myself. I don’t have more company now, 
but have come to know the neighbors 
better. I’ve never yet had a quarrel with 
my neighbors because I’ve learned when 
to keep my mouth shut. I am not perfect 
—few of us are. I myself wrote an answer 
(very wrathy) in answer to P. J. W. of 
Kansas. I felt pretty sorry for his wife. 
Now I am beginning to feel sorry for him. 
There are plenty of men who think they 
don’t care for beauty, but don’t they? I 
believe they do. Maybe P. J. W. has no 
wife. Every bachelor is one-sided whether 
he knows it or not. Poor things. I, too, 
like S. F. just as it is, especially its stand 
against whiskey and tobacco. I learned to 
love Mary Brooks Picken several years 


ago when I studied dressmaking under her 
direction. Glad to see her articles, too. 

Maybe my letter is too long to print. 
I would be glad if the editor would give 
us another page for I love the good in my 
neighbors and these letters seem to come 
from the heart. You are my neighbors, 
every one—even P. J. W. I should like 
to have him here for dinner this very day. 
Bet I could find something nice about him. 
—Mrs. T. W. S., 8. Dak. 


Defends Farm Folks 


& ipvons people’s views do not always 
agree with mine, but I really cannot 
keep quiet when I have just read Mrs. 
W. E. P.’s article in the Scbeuney issue. 
She made two very harsh statements 
which I am sure are not true if the right 
view is taken. 

In the first place, neither farm women 
nor farm men are unfriendly. If any new- 
comer will enter into the spirit of a com- 
— in the country as they do in the 
city, they will find a welcome and a hearty 
one. I am a farmer’s wife and I have heard 
that howl before but it always came from 
the ones who did not consider our Ladies’ 
Aid fit to go to, our churches up-to-date 
enough, ete. Our school socials were 
crude. I know from experience that friend- 
ships are made in the cities also, but one 
must be sociable to make them. 

Then, on the other score—the one-room 
country schoolhouse. I do not say, May it 
live forever, but I do say, May the good it 
has done live forever. I have taught 
for fifteen years in one-room country 
schools. Mrs. W. E. P. does not seem to 
realize that a teacher may teach in the 
country from choice and not because her 
certificate is not good enough. Then, too, 
I have seen a great many teachers with 
their special certificates who could not fit 
in with country life. If city schools are so 
much better, why is it that country chil- 
dren usually lead their classes in high 
school after they leave that despised one- 
room affair? There is no question as to 
whether a child in a class of six or seven 
will do better than one in a class of thirty 
or forty. They will. 

We have always had a one-room rural 
school until this year, when we erected a 
two-room consolidated building. But we 
surely never could have done so had some 
of us had the attitude Mrs. W. E. P. has. 
Cooperation does things like that and we 
expect to do some more just like it. I have 
yet to see the newcomer who isn’t given 
a glad hand if he wants it. 

Now, Mrs. W. E. P., if you ever move 
on a farm again, come up here, there are 
a few empty houses—not many, tho— 
but don’t try to high-brow us. We farm 
women and country teachers know just 
as much about Minneapolis or the Einstein 
Theory as you do.—Mrs. M. W.S., Minn. 


Sure to Improve 


INTEND to take S. F. as long as I live, 


if it continues as good as it now is. 
Of course, I know it will continue to im- 
prove as long as you are the editor and I 
want the articles on flowers and poultry 
to continue even tho there are some who do 
not like them. 

The articles in the home department are 
fine and the cover on the January number 
is beautiful. 

The story in the January number is 
hard to beat, so let the good work con- 
tinue.—Mrs. A. H. H., Ill. 
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- News for Home and Market Gardeners 


FOUR 
GUIDES 
_a 
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Garden :S \ — at’ . 
Gardening} Satis- 


Shipped 


Audels Gardeners & Growers Guides are your Guides, 
Easy to Read and Understand—giving you information 
in a Handy Form under the following chapter headings :-- 


Fully Illustrated 
EASY to READ 


GUIDE NO. 1—Working, Fertilizing, Irrigating, Draining the Soil. 
Origin of the Soil, Object of Tilling, Soil Life, Structure, Soil Moisture, 
Plant Food in Soil, Chemistry of Soil, Acid Soil Treatment, Drains and 
Drainage, Benefits of Irrigation, Sewage, Rain Water, When to Wet Soil, 
Overhead Irrigation, Second Crops, Fertilizers, Tables, Calcium, Nitroe 
gen, Sources of Nitrogen, Phosphates, Potash, Action of Other Chemicals, 
Green Crop Manures, Bacteria’s Work, Crop Rotation, Fertilization. 


GUIDE NO. 2—Good Vegetables, and Market Gardening. Garden- 
ing for Profit, Preparation of Soil, Seed Selection, Succession, Double 
Cropping, Transplanting, Treatment of Insects and Diseases, Green- 
houses, Hotbeds and Coldframes, Storing Vegetables, Market Associa- 
tions, Planting and Seed Tables, Cultural directions for Soil Preparation, 
Propagation, Planting, Cultivating and Harvesting each and every 
Vegetable from Artichokes to Sweet Potatoes, arranged Alphabetically. 


FINE FRUIT 


GUIDE NO. 3—Fine Fruit Culture, Cash Crops—Propagation of 
Plants, Mulching the Soil, Sunlight and Shade, Roots, Stems and Buds, 
Resting Period, Types of Cuttings, Cutting and Planting Season, Grafting 
Methods, Budding Methods, Transplanting Methods, Pruning Methods, 
Bud Locating, Treatment of Insects and Diseases, Trees from Seed, 
Tree Surgery, Cultural directions for growing each fruit from Apples to 
Strawberries, alphabetically arranged. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


UIDE NO. 4—Beautiful Flowers, Successful Cultivation, Propa- 
gation Preparing Soil for Flowers, Sowing Seed, Hotbeds, Col iframes, 
Treatment of Insects and Diseases, Classification of Plants,T ransplanting, 
Directions for Growing all annuals and perennials alphabetically arranged, 
Roses, Climbers, Buds, Dahlias, Gladiolas, Shrubs and Hedges, Orna- 
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AUDELS GARDENERS 
GROWERS GUIDES 


Feo: “GUIDES 4vo..$6 
o if O.K. Iwill mail you %6 






There is now no need to guess 
or fail. Questions or doubts re- 
garding every problem from the 
soil's preparation to the harvest 
are made clear by quick and easy 
reference to these handy pocket 
guides 

Each guide is easy to read, under- 
stand and follow. The information 
you want, or question to be answered 
is at your finger ends. The amateur 
or professional gardener will find a 
great deal of pleasure and profit in 
looking over the hints, discoveries, 
secrets, proven plans and short-cuts 
revealed in these pages. This set 
offers you things to think about for 
success. 


No home or market grower can 
afford to be without this New Series 
of Practical Educators—dedicated 
and published to the encourage- 
ment of all growers. 


This gold mine of practical, concise 
information presents the latest methods 
developed after years of home- and mar- 
ket-gardening successes and failures. 

These Guides were edited and written 
by Mr. Edward C. Vick, famous agricul- 
tural writer. Mr. Vick knows his subject 
and is a well known authority, having for 
many years conducted farm and garden 
departments in leading agricultural papers 
and magazines in America. 

Never before has such a vast amount 
of agricultural and gardening information 
been gathered into four handy pocket- 
size volumes. These worthy books have 
rich, flexible black covers; 1700 pages 
with hundreds of master illustrations. 

The type is easy to read; clear spring 
paper 5x6!4 inches. Sent postpaid, on 
approval, to any address in the world. 


ORDER NOW! 


Poa?” SHIP ME 
ys” 70N 10 DAYS 
«APPROVAL 








«or return books 


mer atal Grasses, Foliage Plants, Lawn Making, Greenhouse Plants. Ak oe ADDRESS 
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THEO. AUDEL & CO. Educational Publishers 


£7 


65 West 23d St., New York a’ EE 
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BETTER FARM HOMES DEPARTMENT 

















Good planting is shown in this picture. 


Mr. and Mrs. Freeman are greatly interested in beautifying their farm home 


Farmstead Planning for Use 


N the great farming district of the 
Midwest probably we find the 
greatest evidence of the advances 


in the industry of farming. 


of good farm land has long ago built up 
this great industry which thru years has 


brought about the develop- 
ment of successful farm 
methods \eccompanying 


the study of an application 


of better crop rotation 
methods, stock breeding, 
feeding practice, soil fer- 


tility and marketing, we 
note a steady development 
ol better planning of the 
farmstead to meet the uses 
of the farm industry and at 


the same time be a thing ol 


beauty in the landscape 


This spirit ol irmste id 
plannin ruse and ty 
has take aennite plat 
in th ral consciousness. 
setter fat building §ar- 


rangements are appearing 
in the rural sections; more 
space is evident on the 
farmstead: more convenient 
access is noticeable: better 
taste is demonstrated in the 
architecture of the farm 
homes and the neat, attrac- 
tive farm home surround- 
ings have made them truly 


and Beauty 


By JOHN R. FITZSIMMONS 


Landscape Architect 


country places of beauty. Along our 
highways we can see this trend as we 
drive thru the countryside. The in- 
creasing demand upon publishers for in- 
formation on the subject, the urgent re- 
quests upon our institutions of learning 


leetures 
The wealth 

















Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Freeman near door in the rear 


for educational knowledge, and the keen 
interest taken by farm communities in 
and demonstration work in 
functional farmstead planning; all these 
mark the trend. 

One prominent example of this feeling 


which has recently come to 
my attention is the Weaver 
Freeman farmstead, located 
in Adel township of Dallas 
county, Iowa. The farm- 
stead is on a gently sloping 
hill which rises to the 
north and east, mostly to 
the east. The farm of 120 
acres lies on the east side of 
the lowa primary road No 
16 running north and south 
The outlook to the west and 
south is over a broad rural 
landscape extending along 
a wide valley of the North 
Raccoon river. Gently slop 
ing fields dotted here and 
there by tree clumps and 
farmstead groups with pleas- 
ing white painted buildings 
softened by masses of round 
headed trees punctuated by 
towering Norway spruce 
and white pine, makes up 
the foreground. Farther 
distant in the view to the 
south, the spire of the 


county courthouse, above 











the seeming forest of trees, marks 
the nearest town, which blends into 
the tree-lined bottom lands of the 
North Raccoon. Beyond, the ris- 
land marks the interesting 
horizon some six miles away. 
Thought and study combined with 
practical common-sense has guided 





ing 


Mr. and Mrs. J. W.- Freeman in 
electing this site for their farm- 
tead. 

N Agen drainage, protection 
iN from the prevailing northwest 


inds, and the accessibility of the 
main highway are some of the 
factors they considered. Their 
place is convenient, neat, attrac- 


ve and above all is efficient as a 
irm plant. They thought out their 
lan of building, road and general 
irmstead arrangement in 1921. 
ie plantings were made in the 
pring of 1922 and today the re- 
sults ean be partially noted in the 
ccompanying pictures taken in 
\ugust, 1927. 

In examining the plan we find the 
which in itself is very attrac- 
is located 160 feet back from 


nouse, 


tive, 


\RMING 
































tive four-columned ellis-covered 
entry are planted two Thuia occl- 
dentalis pyramidalis or pvral iidal 
arborvitae \ Dorot Perkins 
rose on each = side . ipported on 
well-painted erills, with Englem 3 
ivy clinging to the side wall com- 
plete this element. At the sout 
west corner three smooth sumac, 
one tal Larix and two Thunbet 5 
spirea add interest and enframement 
to the corner under the living room 
window. Continuing to the east 
from this group four Houtte’s 
spirea and four Regel’s privet soiten 
and partially screen the kitchen 
entrance steps and landing. 


the 


(T- 


\* one continues around 
i 1 

4 house & SUCCESS! ot int 
esting and well-place a plants tie in 
and enhance the gg 


m 
main object of the 
grounds without attracting undue 
attention to themselves. How often 
we the planting of unusual 
shrub forms, gaudy-leaved bushes 
and brilliant flowering plants about 
homes: interesting and often 
beautiful in themselves but break- 
ing up the unity of the landscape 
picture by their individual prominence, 
Simple shrubs and plantings in masses 
near the corners of the house, at the 
main entrance and along the boun- 
daries of the property are the most at- 
tractive. On the Freeman farmstead 
these fundamental principles have 
been very skillfully applied. 
The entrance driveway runs directly 


see 


















from the highway to the double 
garage. It has a branch loop drive 
which will later serve as the main 
drive to farm court and buildings. 
. . , Along the south (Continued on page 72 
A view of the Freeman place looking eastward along the drive 4 Suet I ‘n 
the center of the highway. 1 
The front lawn including ‘Paced’ Suarvey*Pian of: the 
the evergreen windbreak « 7 . 
he evergreen windbreak on THE = W.F REEM AN FARMSTEAD 
the north and the entrance ADE L 1 DALLASCL_ICOURTXAoO.,., 10 WA 
driveway on the south is Soaue te reer , 
180 feet wide. When the NW—-<se te —<z § 
trees of the windbreak are Cia teera A= BARE oe » wo sfpieatae, tee pee eeSt 
full grown this lawn will be a 
ibout 140 feet in width, etapa woke hg ee, : 
offering an ideal foreground or wiite,y wines. “5 
4 . 6 4 ‘su, hn ee a vr) ad 
for the house and its imme- +4 T% a sisal A la a Oe | ave: | 
— : . Tha sa. 7 BULLDING y 
diate surroundings. — The 44 4} ——— 
inity of the area is achieved <= a cr a ee ¥4. é 
by the uninterrupted area ( + }f yO: Dt pane wae 24," 
‘ * \ ‘ 3 ES 4. pe 33". 
well-graded lawn bor- oe SESS Se = “44 
dered in front by a row of fi". \/ es ’ fe. * 
= aa ‘ J _ ‘ * = 
tall old black walnut trees Si YS << ~~ — > * 4a 
— » . . = 4 ~ \ 7A / ’ f ‘ f 4s 
which enframe the views of 42a & : \ / ‘te San 
ee In” J 3 
he house from the road. Io Se tee Se? ee oan 4 
co £\ Ess / \/ \/ ‘ { / o> 
. " , f }* ‘ t 2 
TO fence or enclosure ob- < ‘G ee fe 4 a hE SN a ~~? 
eget — =< = Se en pe eh Pe 
AN structs this view from ol gel NY Pee 5 + * 
e highway. The eye F RG YS OT Ber RP A TE ‘7 3 
ravels easily over the WS ie a ee ae \ 7 “ya - 
Lig | \ i} (. d+ i 17, 
100th lawn to the central (ee SEIN 9 . . *\ “3 
. . its r ~~ a — ~ al” ~ ~ = 
iture in the picture, the o WEAN SASS NS ave < 
use, with its immediate 5 - : A : : j-" . 
. e a ~ “Ne —_ ~ “ x = 4 = 
ime of a lombardy poplar ee, I 
] . and wa” ae / Y 
the south front and a $,\9% ; 
ird maple to the_ north wii 
mnt. : 
About the house there is 
well-thought-out and ju- 
icious use of shrubs, vines 
nd flowers. They help to 


ring out the architectural 
auty of the house without 























uttering up or obscuring 
1e beauty of the structure. 
’n either side of the attrac- 









The plan used on the Freeman place is, of course adapted particularly to 


strat } 
rated wth thi j) 


principles of good landscape architecture are tllu 


thas 





Plus One More Room 


HEN we planned the house, 

we wanted a porch all across 

the front, and on part of the 

side, too. The living room ran across 
the entire front of the house, the front 
door being right in the middle of the 
room. There is a lake not much farther 
than a stone’s throw from the house, 
and in the evenings it’s nice to sit on the 
porch and rest. Sometimes the moon 
rising across the lake is a beautiful sight. 
Well, we built the porch all right, and 
we have enjoyed it very much. It has a 
cement floor, and brick piers at the 
corners and on both sides of the front 
steps. After a couple of years, however, 
we realized we were using just about 
half of the room we had on 
that long porch. Half of it was 


By J. H. HAWKINS 


back - slapping and congratulations 
among the members of the family, we 
suddenly realized we could have our 
connecting doorway of such size as to 
accommodate a pair of attractive 
French doors! And, instead of having 
the doorway in the front of the living 
room, it would fit nicely into the end of 
the living room, right next to the door- 
way to the stairway leading upstairs. 
line! 

So, having reached this point, it was 
only a matter of application to get the 
job done. 

The open porch railing, luckily, is of 
concrete in the form of a coping on top 
of a brick wall nine bricks high. This 


height being just about right for the 
level of a window sill, all we had to do 
was to build a framework of 2 x 4's to 
fit the opening between cement railing 
and ceiling, and between the brick plers 
that support the porch roof. On the 
outside of the 2x 4 that rested on top 
of the railing, we nailed a regular piece 
of window sill. It slants downward and 
outward, and sheds the rain. 

There are two frames on the side of 
the sun-porch—one on each side of the 
central brick pier—and one frame on the 
end. Each of these three divisions were 
divided into three upright sections, each 
section to hold one single sash. The 
divisions were made of 2x 4's. Each 
sash is 1°¢ inches thick, and 
divided into 15 lights—3 wide 





wasted. Then, one day, some- 
had the bright idea of 
glassing-in one end of it for a 
sun-porch. 

But what good would a sun- 
porch be at one end of theopen 
porch? In summer the sun- 
porch wouldn't be used very 
much because the open porch 
was so satisfyingly pleasant as 
it was. And in winter who 
would want to go out on an 
open porch to get Into a sun- 
porch? The sun-porch could 
be heated, we figured, but 
we'd freeze our noses getting 
to it. 

Then, of course, after reason- 
ing all these things out, we 
knew we had to have a door 
directly from the proposed sun- 
porch right into the living 
room. 

The old saying that ‘‘where 
there’s a will there’s a way,” 
came true in fine shape. We 
just naturally visualized the 
sun-porch at the other end of 
the open porch, at the end 


one 





x 


and 5 high. The two side sash 
in each section are stationary 
The center sash is hung on 
galvanized hinges. Narrow 
strips of wood, usually called 
by the lumberman ‘‘stops”’ are 
nailed tight against the edges 
of the stationary sash, both on 
the outside and inside. The 
swinging sash have stops on 
the outside only. 

I suppose in most families, 
like it is in ours, Dad is the one 
whom everyone else has to con- 
vince concerning the benefits 
of a sun-porch. But when we 
found that our sun-porch could 
have both inside doors and an 
outside door, its usefulness as 
a plant-nursery appealed to 
the head of the house pronto! 
Being a lover of flowers and 
garden truck—yes, Dad likes 
his beauty on a full stomach, 
especially green corn, peas, 
and tomatoes—he realized the 
advanced growth certain 
plants could get by coming te 








where it ran around the side 
of the house for about eight 
feet. Here, also, with much 


The French doors opening into our living room give 


ita mighty lot of cheer 
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life in a warm world behind 
plenty of protecting glass. So 
this prospect of having extra 
early (Continued on page 69 
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The outside entrance saves tracktr up the living room when 
J Uj 


Dad carries his vlants back an l fo th 
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Eating to Whip the Morning 


Heads of the Day 


Ralph Hayes, a progressive Towa farmer whose land often produces record yields. For his strenuous day’s work he is 


equipped each morning with a hot breakfast, usually including oatmeal. 


As Urged by Leading Educators and Business 





Why Quaker Oats “stands 
by” you through the | 
morning 
Do you feel hungry, tired, hours be- 
fore meals? Don’t jump to the con- 
clusion of poor health. Much of the 
time you'll find it is largely brought 
on by an ill-balanced diet. 

The greatest dietetic mistake today 
is a poor breakfast. Other meals are 
apt to be far better balanced. That is 
why today Quaker Oats is so widely 
| urged. Few foods have its remarkable 
balance of the vital growth elements. 
It is the best proportioned of all cereals 
| grown. 

That is why it “stands by” you 
through the morning. 








N ODERN dietary science is now con- 
4 cerned largely with protecting morn 
ngs with right breakfasts. 


Thousands, experts tell us, handicap them- 
elves seriously largely through ignorance 
f what is needed in the way of breakfast 


Thus, Quaker Oats, with its overwhelm- 
igly greater protein content than many 
} 


cereals, plus its remarkable food balance, 





widely urged by authorities as the ideal 





reakfast. Supplant your present br 


uppial } 





for one week with Quaker Note, then, 


the difference in your mornings. 
16“ 15 protem— plus an excellent food 
“balance” and unique deliciousness 


Oats contains 


vegetable meat, the “stamina 


In the first place, Quaker 
16 protein 
element.” That is the element that builds 
muscle, that contributes a “factor of safety” 


against disease. 


Quaker Oats provides some 50% more of 
this element than wheat; 60°, more than 
wheat flour; twice as much as rice; 100°; 
more than cornmeal. It is richer in this ele- 
ment than any other cereal grown. Consider 


what this means. 


Besides its rich protein element, Quaker 
Oats is rich in carbohydrates that supply 
energy. Rich, too, in minerals, and abundant 
in Vitamine B, that build bone and promote 
growth. 65 @ is carbohydrate. It retains, too, 


the roughage to lessen the need for laxatives. 


Served hot and savory, Quaker Oats 
supplies, too, the most delicious of all break- 
fasts—a creamy richness that no other 


cereal known can boast. 


Quick Quaker—the world’s 
fastest hot breakfast 
Your grocer has two kinds oO 
Quaker Oats—that which you 


known and Quick Quaker, 


have 


lwavs 






which cooks in 2’ to 5 munutes 


















































Muriel Long, whose pre 
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Simplicity is the keynote of good furnishing 


e Teens a Chance 


By EDNA KNOWLES KING 


GIRL’S first, big lesson in home- 
making comes when she is al- 
lowed to carry out her own ideas 

f furnishing and decoration in a room 
of her own. Before this time, she has 
had small chance to express _ herself 
along these lines save for the tiny be- 
ginning that she made playing house 
when considerably younger. If Betty or 
Jean is given free rein in developing her 
room, only being asked to work slowly 
enough so that she is sure that she will 
be satisfied in the end with what she is 
doing. The experience will be one of the 
most valuable of her early life, espe- 
cially if she is kept to a definite, reason- 


able expenditure, which is good training. 

What a happy surprise and joy to 
find that your daughter is much more 
capable, sensible, resourceful and artis- 
tic than you expected one of her age to 
be. Daughters have a sly way of keep- 
ing their talents hidden until there is a 
real reason for displaying them. To 
know what delightful possibilities loom 
up before your daughter’s eyes when 
you throw a room open to her, you have 
only to remember the day when a similar 
opportunity was yours. 

If the room is to be completely done 
over, it is a good plan to set aside a sum 
when the decision is first made, so that 


all of the necessary ‘items may 
listed and provided for without ad 
ditional expense or having to do withou 
a part of them. How many older peop! 
have spent so much for the things tha 
they purchased first for their new hom: 
only to find that they were not suitabk 
for their needs. 

If Betty knows just how much sh: 
is to have to spend in doing her room 
she can plan accordingly. She may 
decide to use the ceiling paper for ¢! 
walls instead of the expensive sort that 
she first considered. It will make a love 
ly, soft background for her pictures and 
painted furniture. (Cont. on page 65 

















Any girl would be proud of this attractive 
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NASH prices probably 
will surprise you 
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IRI -— 
Special Six Sedan for Five 
$1215 f. 0. b. factory = 














It will pay you fo call on your 
NASH dealer before you buy your new car 


O* FEBRUARY 1, Nash announced 
reduced prices. 


Now, you can buy a full 5-passenger 
Nash Six Sedan, with 7-bearing per- 
formance, and style which stamps 
it as a finer mode of motoring, for only 
$845 f. o. b. the factory—an amazing 
reduction! 


Throughout the length and breadth 
of the motor car industry, today, you'll 
find no value to compare with Nash! 


For Nash is the car with style and 
beauty which made it the center of in- 
terest at every Motor Show of the year. 


Nash is the car with the famous Nash 
type, 7-bearing motor—built for 
smoothness, and greater power. 


And furthermore, Nash is the car with 
the tubulargrussed frame, for extra 
strength — 2-way 4-wheel brakes, for 
extra safety — alloy steel springs plus 
shock absorbers, front and rear, for 
greater comfort—heavy duty transmis- 
sion, for durability—and easier steer- 


ing, for driving or parking. 


Before you buy your new car, go see 
your Nash dealer and look over the 
Nash models on display. 


You can save yourself some real money, 
and enjoy 4 finer mode of motoring! 





STANDARD SIX $845 TO $995 


Reduced Prices 


SPECIAL SIX $1135 TO $1445 


Effective February Ist 
ADVANCED SIX $1340 TO $1990 


F.O.B.THE FACTORIES 
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Utterly different—in appearance and results 


These Tissue-thin Diamonds 


double the life of fabrics 


HEY look different — they 
are different —these delicate, 
diamond-shaped Lux flakes! 
Made by a remarkable process 
—tissue-thin to dissolve at the 
merest touch of the water—won- 
derfully pure, to cleanse gently 
and safely — economical, so that 
just a few flakes make a bub- 
bling mountain of suds— 
these marvellous Lux flakes are 
like nothing else ever made for 
cleansing. They keep fabrics like 
new twice as long! 
It’s been proved 
3usiness men, heads of great or- 
ganizations ¢ aring for millions of 
dollars’ worth of clothes and fab- 
om rics—the great 
; movie studios, 
the big New York 
theatres—tell us 
they have found 
by actual expe- 
rience that Lux 
gives fabrics 
d yuble wear.* 


So, to save 
large sums of 
money, they in- 
sist upon Lux for 
washing cos- 
tumes, negligées, draperies, stock- 
ings, all fabrics! 


se lu ke warm 


Lux suds 


Dry soft woolens flat. Dry all 
fine fabrics, all colors, in the 
shade, never near heat 


IT’S AN ECONOMY TO USE LUX 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Wives and mothers know how 
simple it is to wash dresses, un- 
derthings, stockings, baby things, 
blankets, colored things, in in- 
stant, rich Lux suds! 


Lux for economy 


And women know Lux actually 
saves money! 


Even one washing with ordi- 
nary flake, chip or cake soaps may 
shrink or yellow or fade a new 
garment, putit almost out of com- 
mission, because 
such soaps often ‘ a) 
contain harmful bs 
alkali. Aly » 

Luxhasnoharm- 
ful alkali! Nothing 
to injure the sheer- 
est fabric, the most 
delicate color. And 
with Lux there’s 
mo rubbing! Nat- 
urally, washed in 
Lux, your nice 
things stay new twice as long! 

Sold always in the familiar blue 
packages for your protection. 


— 
a 


Use cool irons 


¥ Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer, 

ii Paramount-Famous- 
Lasky, Universal, Pathe- 
DeMille, Fox, First Na- 
tional, United Artists and 
Warner Bros., all. insist on 
Lux in cleansing, as do the 
producers of every musical 
comedy in New York. 


SFUL FARMING 
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Give the Teens a Chance 
Continued from page 


With the difference added to what s| 
will save by using the old armcha 


| from the attic dressed up m a gay ne 
| chintz slip cover she will have enoug! 


money to buy a rug. 
Che blue vase that grandmother gav 


her last Christmas, topped with 


plaited wall paper shade, will mean that 
she can have ruffled, organdy curtains 
It is this sort of planning, shopping and 
making things one’s self that is so valu 
able. A room that is turned over to it 
owner completely finished leaves noth 
ing for the owner to contribute to 
make it really her own, hence she is not 
as interested in it nor as proud of it as 
she would be were it otherwise. 
Beautiful, comfortable rooms that 


| cost very little have been worked out 
| by girls all over the country during these 
| last few years. Sometimes the girls were 
aided by suggestions from an older 
| sister or mother, sometimes they were 


| guided by a club leader or teacher but 
| many worked alone. 

But let us take up a number of such 
rooms point by point. In the first room 
| shown, soft, ruffled marquisette cur- 
tains are draped back on either side 
from the many-paned windows. You 
will notice that the colorful chintz side 
drapes extend from the ceiling to the 


| floor, giving the room an unpretentious, 


cottagelike effect because the room 
seems lower. While the wooden, curtain 
poles were new in this room, many of us 
have just such poles hidden away in the 
attic that could be used similarly. When 
Victoria was queen of England, which 
was not so very long ago, these large 
wooden curtain poles were used almost 
entirely. 


HE paper in this room is rose, with 

a tiny, allover design in blue. It isan 
old-fashioned-looking paper, much like 
the calico that our grandmothers used 
to make baby dresses and sunbonnets. 
The hooked rugs used in this room, the 
plain, little chair so like the one used in 
the kitchens of the Pennsylvania Dutch 
homes, the simple chest of drawers and 
bed, the little wall shelf for books and 
the old-fashioned clock all belong to- 
gether. The result is a pretty room that 
any girl would be proud to own. 

The next room shown, the one with 
the ladder backed chair with the chintz- 
covered pillow and the old spool bed 
belongs to a merry, brown-eyed girl of 
high school age, the sort of a girl who is 
clever at sewing, painting furniture and 
helping with baby sister. 

Both chairs have the same chintz 


| used on them that was used across the 


tops of the windows for valances. As 


| these windows look out upon a beauti- 


ful orchard it would have been poor 


| judgment to shut out any of the view. 


The spread for the bed was made from 
unbleached muslin, tufted in an original 
design. The little, round mirror hanging 
over the chest of drawers was reclaimed 
from the attic along with the chairs and 
bed and the washstand that is now a 
combination desk and study table. All 
of the furniture was sanded down and 
enameled ivory. The walls and wood- 


| work are ivory, the room depending up- 


on the colorful rug and chintz for its 
Continued on page 71 














Plus One More Room 


Continued from page 64 


plants from seed put more enthusiasm 
into Dad than all our talk. But we 
didn’t care so long as we got him inter- 
ested in some fashion! And for that 
natter, the rest of the family are strong 
for early vegetables, too! 

The doorway between the sun-porch 
and the regular front porch is con- 
venient for many reasons, especially in 
the springtime. The door is a French 
door with fifteen lights in it. On each 
side of it is a stationary single sash with 
the same number of panes of glass. The 
door, of course, reaches to the floor, but 
the two single sashes come down to the 
same level as the porch railing. Be- 
tween the bottom of the sash and the 
floor, the space is boarded up with “ceil- 
ing” boards, the joints running up and 
down. 


N summer, the family house-plants 

and ferns thrive marvelously in this 
in-door-outdoor room. In winter, un- 
jess weather is too severe, the sun-porch 
is open. But in extreme weather, we 
keep it closed because it makes just that 
much more to heat, and we stick pretty 
close to the fireplace when the wind 
howls outside. There, is something 
cheering about an open fire more than 
just the heat it radiates. I don’t think 
any rural family should do without an 
open fireplace. You can enjoy untold 
contentment with your feet on a stool 
near an open fire and listening to the 
radio concert in New York, Memphis, 
Denver, or whichever station comes to 
your locality best. We get Chicago 
pretty well, it being just across the big 
lake (Michigan) from us. But, at that, 
Sis sometimes opens the sun-porch doors 
in the afternoon to be sure to have the 
sun-porch warm by night. She and her 
“steady” like to sit in there and have 
their music come to them from a dis- 
tance! 

You’d think I was writing 
radios, or fireplaces, or love, or 
thing besides sun-porches, but I’m not. 
The point is that the sunporch fits in 
with the rest of the usual carryings-on 
of a household, and after having lived 
with one for a while it would be as hard 
for the folks to get along without the 
radio. 

But if you have a porch (if you 
aven’t, build one!) by all means figure 
ut how to make a sun-porch out of part 
of it, and then, as they say in the navy, 

Turn to!’ It doesn’t need any fancy 
carpenter work. Anybody who can saw 
and hit a nail on the head can make one. 
It would be a good idea to figure out the 
size of the sash you'll need, and then get 
them before completing the job. You'd 
be more liable to get a good fit if vou 

1d the sash right there handy. A 15- 

cht, 13-inch sash, already glazed, will 

ost between two and three dollars. 

Our sun-porch improves the looks of 

e house a lot, too. In summer, with 
Lhe windows open and flowers adding a 
touch of bright color, or in winter with 

lights gleaming thru cut-up  case- 


Continued on page 76 
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So unaware of you---» 
and all you do for her 


This simple plan will 
help you guide her 
UDDENLY you see she’s grow- 


ing up! Your little girl. Already 
she begins to think she needs you 
less—now when your guidance 
means most of all. 

Thoughtless about bed time— 
heedless in her play—capricious at 
the table. Particularly at breakfast. 

Because bad habits at breakfast 
are so wide-spread among children, 
school and health authorities have 
made the right sort of breakfast the 
subject of a nation-wide movement. 
They are pointing out the vital need 
for a hot, cooked cereal breakfast. 
Children’s whole well-being often 
depends upon a hot, cooked cereal in 
the morning. Now, in over 7 
school rooms this rule hangs on the 
wall: 


OO 


‘‘Every boy and girl needs a 
hot cereal breakfast’’ 


ct 


Teachers and mothers both say tha 


Wheat Co., 


children with the regular habit of a 

ot, cooked cereal breakfast are most 
apt to get the highest marks and 
the best at sports. And the child 
who eats a good hot bowl ful of 


do 


Cream of Wheat in the morning is 
not tuckered out by night. 


Authoritieshave beenrecommend- 
ing Cream of Wheat for over 3 
years as the ideal hot, cooked cereal 
for school children for these reasons: 
1. It is rich in energy-giving food 
elements. 2. Cream of Wheat is 
exceptionally easy todigest. 3.Chil- 
dren love its creamy goodness. 


While she’s still a little girl, do 
this simple thing to help her. Start 
her out tomorrow with a 
bow] of Cream of Wheat—and then 
keep it up regularly. To rouse en- 
thusiasm for the ot, cooked cereal 
breakfast—try the easy plan, de- 
scribed below. Cream of W heat 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn. In 


I 
le by Cream of Wheat 


rood hot 


Canada mac 
Company, Winnipeg. 





FREE — Mothers say this plan works wonder 





\ plan that makes your children went to eat a hot, cooked 
| cereal breakfast regularly. A youngster’s ch with badges 
and a secret, with gold stars and colored wal! chart ‘ 

material free—sent direct to your children together with a 
| mple box of Cream of Wheat Also a new enlarged ed 
| tion of the booklet, *““The Important Business of Feeding 
Children.’” Just mail coupon to Dept. S-13, Crez ol 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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One,two -Its Sood for yOu 
Three.four-They all want more 
Five, Six -Itcomes in sticks 
Seven,eight-The flavor’s great 
Nine, ten -Say it again — 
WRIGLEYS 


THE WRIGLEY R/GAMAROLE 


Wrigley’s gives lasting & 
enjoyment and benefit. 
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ship you this modern home complete 
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f\ 8423 S.Wenona, Ave., Bay City, Mich. 
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STRENGHTEN 


vou NERVES 


Ihe stronger your nerves are, the stronger you are 
in muscular power, vitality and brain power In 
your NERVES lies the source of all your POWER. 
To be dull-nerved means to be dull-brained and 
bodied—insensible to the 
higher things in life 
Love, Ambition, Courage 
and Personality 


If you have 
your nerves through 
worry—mental strains or 
perhaps neglected them 
through ignorance, you 
can strenghten them 100 
per cent in ashort time 
by applying the advice 
contained in the excellent 
book, ‘“‘Nerve Force” by 
Paul von Boeckmann. It 
contains 64 pages and is 
illustrated. The cost is — 
only 25c (coin or stamps). PAUL VON BOECKMANA, 
— P at the age of 57 yeare—the 
This book wili open to acme of Strength, Health 
you a new path to a and New Force. 
higher and happier life and health. It teaches 
how to control and calm the nerves and how to 
make your nerves immune to strain. 
TODAY—NOW Order the book. 
worth its weight in gold to you. 


Write Paul von Boeckmann 
Studio 1750 48 W. 48th St., N. Y. City 
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SERENELLI&CO., 1014 Blue |} 
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BUNIONS gy, 


Quick, safe relieffrom Bunion 


pain. Prevent shoe pressure. 
At all drug, shoe, dept. stores, 35¢ 


2 Scholl's 
Zino-pads "pega 


For Free Sample, write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 
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POINTS ON ETIQUETTE 
At the Class Banquet 
i; I¢ rH school people are now spe! 


ing time and thought on ec! 
plays, parties and banquets. Usua 
one of the first and biggest features 
all school festivities is the Junior-Ser 
banquet. 

In spite of all the fun and anticipati 
there may be some who are approachi 
this event with a tiny bit of awe : 
fear in their hearts. Don’t let the f 
that this is your first banquet spoil y: 
fun. After all it is just sharing a differ: 
type of oceasion with all your cla 
mates and friends and no doubt it is t 
first time for many of them. 

Always remember that such an aff 
for so large a group means work a1 
every person should be willing and glad 
to share responsibility. Therefore let u 
all do with our best ability any task 
that is asked of us. This is not only fu 
but good experience. 

We all, of course, wear our best ar 
give much consideration to our persona 
appearance. This is the time when the 
boys must part with their lumberjack 
and sweaters. They must don their best 
suits if they expect to vie with th 
girls who have spent much time and 
“talk” in planning their dresses. A 
good haireut and a good scrubbing are 
of course, the best kind of foundation 
for one’s best clothes. To feel serupu- 
lously clean and correctly dressed give: 
us a feeling of assurance and keeps us 
from being self-conscious. 


Don’t 


N‘ YW for the banquet proper. 
4‘ rush into the dining room, but don’t 
hang back too shyly. Let girls pass thru 


the door first. No doubt there will be 
place cards to help you find your 
places. 

The first course, which is usually a 
fruit cocktail or soup, will be on the 
table when you are seated. The silver 
will be arranged with the knife at the 
right of the plate and the spoons at the 
right of the knife; the fork with tines 
up will be placed at the left of the plate 
If salad is served as a separate course the 
salad fork will be placed next to the 
plate with the meat fork on the outside 
The napkin will be placed at the left of 
fork. Silverware for the dessert is 
usually placed on the table when the 
dessert is served. 

The napkin, only partially unfolded, 
is placed on the lap as soon as everyon 
is seated. Since the silverware is ar- 
ranged so that the pieces to be used first 
are farthest from the plate, you will 
find thesoup spoon at farthest right, or 
the spoon or tiny fork for the fruit 
cocktail, if that is served instead of soup 

Remember to be natural and at ease, 


| even tho a few mistakes are made. The 


banquet should be a happy occasion 
long to be remembered with pleasant 
recollections.—Bertha Averille. 











Give the Teens a Chance 





Continued from page 6S 
eheer and color appeal. The many 
appropriate pictures are pretty maga- 
zine covers neatly framed. The silk 





shades for the wall lights were made for 
the room by its small owner. 

The bedroom pin which no chair is 
shown in the illustration is full of sug- 
gestions whether one is going to furnish 
4a room from what is on hand or going 
to buy new. Altho the furniture is 
beautiful and unusual it is suitable for a 
young girl’s room and is not expensive. 
The bedspread is made of a heavy- 
weight pongee edged with a narrow 
black-headed fringe. The cover for the 
pillows in the daytime, formerly called 
«a sham by our grandmothers, is made 
of a gayly patterned silk, bordered with 
a band of pongee and finished off with 


braid. This cover was made like a 
large pillow case and the pillow slipped 
into it. 


When planning a color scheme for a 
room, if you enjoy the out-of-doors, go 
to Mother Nature for suggestions. If 
your room is on the north side of the 
house, use the warm, cheerful colors 
that you find in the woods in autumn. 
If it gets a lot of sunshine, you can revel 
in the more delicate, cooler colors that 
you find out of doors in the late spring 
and summer. Perhaps you do not wish 
to confine yourself to one or two colors 
but would like your room to be a regular 
flower garden of color. If you tie up all 
of the colors that are used in the room, 
repeating them all in some one thing, 
say the window draperies, bedspread or 
wallpaper, you can do this safely. 

A girl that I know worked out an at- 
tractive room in yellows and browns; 
a soft brown linen spread on a dull 
yellow painted wooden bed, a deep 
brown linen rug on a yellow painted 
floor, brown linen side drapes, cream 
glass curtains, a wallpaper that was a 
blurry yellow and silver on a cream back- 
ground. 


KNOW of one room that was worked 

out to suggest the woods in the 
spring-time. As the room was over the 
kitchen in an old house that hadn’t been 
particularly well built, the floors, walls 
and woodwork were in poor condition so 
that it took considerable work to make 
them look pretty. The floor was 
painted a deep green and waxed, the 
woodwork was done in ivory and the 
walls were papered with a light paper 
that showed wood violets and leaves, 
ferns and tiny cones with sprays of the 
pine itself. 

Small rugs made of violet, ivory and 
creen rags were used on the floor. Later, 
several hooked rugs were added. 

In addition to the regular line of cur- 
taining materials, there are the voiles 

d dress ginghams to draw from for dra- 
ries and bedspread. Some of the voiles 

ive linen flowers appliqued on them. | 

uw a clever use of such a piece not long 
go, a lavender decorated with 
ik and white linen flowers appliqued 
was used over a bright pink voile. 

Remember when doing a room that it 

t the amount of money spent that 


\ oile 


termines its degree of beauty and 
fort as much as it is the love, pl in- 
¢ and work that goes into it. Th 


the simplest and 


characteristics 


lest 
se which 
tT! pwner. 


rooms are 


reveal 
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Scientists discover 
health-giving power in 
simple Japan Tea 


uffer from 


FoR those who ;s 

“rheumatic” pains 
For those who have a sallow com 
plexion— 


For those who are “‘run down” and 


easily tired out 


For many of us—there is deep 
interest in the recent startling dis- 
coveries about Japan tea. Scien- 
tists have found in it an invaluable 
food element, a wonderful, health- 


giving property. 


It is now believed that countless 
men and women may be missing 
the joys of perfect health just be- 
cause their three meals a day give 
them toolittle of this all-important 
food element— Vitamin C. 


“Observations during the World 
War,” writes one of the country’s 
foremost scientists, “‘and my rec- 
ollection of specific cases, all com- 
bine to suggest that much of the so- 
called rheumatism which afflicts such 
a large part of our people is due, at 
least in large part, to the use of a 
diet too poor in Vitamin C. The 
symptoms are a sallow, muddy 
complexion, loss of energy, fleeting 
pains in the joints and limbs, usu- 


" ‘ . » 
aily mistaken jor rheumatism. 


A rich 


this precious element 


source of 


Only a small number of foods, 
aside from Japan green tea—spin 
ach and a few fruits and vegetables 

contain this wonderfull food ele- 
ment. 


The amazing fact today estab- 
lished by science is the richne: ; 
this precious Vitamin C, of our old 


favorite drink, Japan green tea. 


in 


For that “tired feeling” which 
takes the pleasure out of life, for 
those so-called ‘rheumatic’ twinges 
that spoil many a day, for the sal 
low skin you hate to see in the 
mirror, try this simple thing. Drink 
fragrant cups « f Jay an green tea 
regulary at lunch, at supper, in the 
Take vantage of 


afternoon. ac 


their rich supply of the precious 
food element, Vitamin C. It 














Science 


found arich source 


has now 


of health-giving 
Vitamin C in the 


leaves of simple 
japan green tea 




















will build new 
will 


probable that they 
vitality for ) 
both feel and look more vigorous 
after a few weeks. Begin today 
drinking Japan green tea. Ameri 


you -that you 


v 


can Japanese Tea Committec, 782 
1S ' rigle \ Bidg., ( hic avu. 
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A cake decorator! Or a child’s cup gay 
with Mether Goose characters! Spoons 
or cups marked for accurate measuring 
—or one of 36 other pieces of useful, 
shining aluminum! 

What fun to find one of these right in 
the package—when you use Mother's 
Oats, Aluminum Brand! 


Such a satisfying breakfast 
Now that the health values of the whole 
grains are being so widely emphasized, 
Mother's Oats is becoming a greater 
favorite than ever. 


For here you find all the full food 
values of the natural whole grain— 
vitamins, minerals, tissue-building ma- 
terials and the tender oat bran—plus 
flavor! A flavor so rich and toasty that 
it has been popular for more than 50 
years. 


There’s a coupon, too, in every package; 
redeemable for handsome premiums. Send 
for Complete Premium Catalog. Mother's 
Coupon Department, Room 1708, 80 E. 
Jackson Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Mother’s Oats, Aluminum Brand, is 
packed two ways—either with the 
regular flakes, or with the new 
quick - cooking flakes, which cook 


in 2'.—5 minutes. 


Half the fun is the sur- 
prise! It’s a real con- 
venience, too— finding 
these handy little work- 
savers this way! 


Mother's Oats 


Aluminum Brand 
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Farmstead Planning for Use 
and Beauty 


Continued from page 63 


side of this drive within the loop is 
planied a boundary of low shrubs which 
act as a background for the very spark- 
ling and well-kept border of perennial 
flowers. Iris, peony, phlox, columbine, 
baby’s breath, bleeding heart, shasta 
daisy, and many other hardy flowers vie 
with each other in season to give cheer 
and beauty to the grounds. This is not 
the only place we find flowers, for under 
the shrubs around the house and in the 
little out-of-the-way corners, we find 
tulips, violets, ferns, columbines, and 
various small bulb plants adding their 
wealth of color and play to the other- 
wise dull areas. 

Good perennial shade trees; hard 
maple, black cherry, Norway maple, 
white birch and green ash have been 
carefully located to give the desired 
shade, interest of shadow on the lawn 
and enframement to the views. A horne 
orchard of selected varieties of cherry, 
plum and apple is planted conveniently 
to the house and the proposed screen 
planting of hard maple on the east boun- 
dary of the private lawn will tie the 
entire establishment into the surround- 
ing landscape and make it not a mere 


| shelter, not merely a place of farm 


business, but a home with its surround- 
ing means of livelihood. 

Many people on the farm are thinking 
along these lines and many are obtaining 
in a degree the pleasing effects noted on 
the Weaver Freeman farmstead. Study 
your existing layout with a critical eye 
to the most economical use of space; 
convenience in operation to save steps; 
protection from fire hazard and wind; 
sanitation and attractiveness. Plan for 
the future with the guidance of past 
experience, present knowledge and the 
means of information within your 
grasp. Start with the little things but 
plan for a big result and above all keep 
in mind that surprising effects may be 
attained on the farmstead by such 
simple means as neatness, orderliness, 1 
good lawn, good permanent shade trees 
shrubs for the house foundation, corners 
and borders of the yard, and the elimi- 
nation of freak plants, rocks, shells, 
statuary, odd-shaped flower beds in the 
open lawn and other objects too con- 
spicuous in themselves. These are the 
prime considerations in obtaining good 
landcape effects. 


A Flashlight “Darner” 


FLASHLIGHT is found in nearly 
every home, and should be in 
every one. No, I am not selling flash- 
lights, nor do I own any stock in their 
corporations); here is a novel use for 
this very useful little convenience. 
Often the only time the housewife 
has to do her mending is in the evening, 
and darning stockings is hard to do by 
artificial light. Turn on your flash 
light, slip it into the stocking to be 
mended, and you can see where to 
place your stitches. It takes the place 
of a darning ball very nicely.—D. L. B., 
Calif. 












SQUIBS FROM A FARM WIFE'S 
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B" sure to serve fruits and acid foods 
in abundance when s@rving eggs so 
frequently in the spring. Eggs come in 
the same food class as meats and require 
a similar accompaniment of foods for 
the meal to be well balanced. 

Keep the child busy doing things in- 
stead of not doing things. 

Beans, peas and lentils are no longer 
considered adequate substitutes for 
meat. They lack certain essential ele- 
ments necessary for building tissues and 
for the promotion of good health that 
are found in meats. They are more 
nearly substitutes when combined with 
milk, cheese or eggs. The addition of 
butter may make up the lacking prop- 
erties and give these legume foods more 
nearly the food properties of meat. 


N addition to good seasoning, a bit 

of onion, tomato sauce, pork or cheese 
wil! add much to the flavor of dried 
beans, peas and lentils. 

Surplus muslin scraps may be dyed 
in bright colors for use in the new-old 
patchwork quilts. 

For a change try sprinkling hot but- 
tered toast with sugar and «a bit of 
cinnamon and cutting the slice into three 
or four strips. Powdered sugar with a 
bit of cinnamon sprinkled onto the pan- 
cakes makes a welcome change. 

Have a hobby and ride it enough to 
relax yourself from the worries and petty 
annoyances of your daily household 
tasks. 

When serving oranges in halves cut 
a very thin slice from the base of the 
orange that it may stand firmly. 

Don’t forget to use canned toma- 
toes liberally when fresh ones are out of 
season. They have almost as much value 
in the diet as fresh fruits and are a real 
substitute for the more expensive orange 
juice. | 

When using only the whites of eggs 
a good way to use the left-over yolks 
is to drop them unbroken into hot water 
and cook hard for use in salads, meat 
loaves, or anceps. 


TABLE SSPOONF UL of vinegar 
4% added to the contents of each box 
of raisins when making pies will im- 
prove the flavor and kill the sickening 
sweet taste disliked by so many. 

The texture of a butter cake is much 
improved by creaming the shortening 
first and creaming in the sugar bit by 
pit. 

Most of life’s troubles come from 
getting the wrong perspective. Often 
we do not rightly discriminate between 
‘‘great”’ and “‘small” and are then likely 
to weep when we should smile. t 

One’s own good breeding and self- 
ontrol are the best defense against an- 
ither’s bad manners. 

True, some people who think they 
an, can’t; but the effort is not wasted 

nyway, if the objective was worthy. 


Mrs. L. D., Ind. 
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E’RE sure you'll note a very decided change in this, the April 

number of Successful Farming. Our promises of improve- 
ments in the magazine, made to you several months ago, are 
being fullfilled. 

We want Successful Farming to be not only the most prac- 
tical of all farm magazine, but also the most beautiful and best- 
arranged. Our editors are both visiting and corresponding with 
writers on home beautification to secure the very finest articles 
obtainable along this line. We have architects making plans for 
farm landscapes, developing new building plans for remodeling and 
building farm homes. As fast as these various features can be 
secured, an increasing numiber of them will appear in Successful 
Farming. 

The May number promises to be of unusual interest. Lack 
of space keep us from telling you very much about it, but we feel 
sure you ll particulary like the four articles described below. Don't 
Jet your subscription expire. If you do, you are likely to miss a 
copy that would be worth more to you than the cost of a long- 
time subscription. 


. , 
Etchings in Kansas Homes 
—By Leila Mechlin 

One of the greatest aids to home beautification is good pic- 
tures. Pictures come under many classifications—oil paintings, 
portraits, etchings, etc. Among all of these, etchings certainly 
rank high. We feel sure you'll find the story about this kind of 
of pictures, which will appear in the May number of Successful 
Farming, one of the most interesting articles you've ever read. 
Kansas is the first state in the Union in the number of good 
etchings to be found in its farm homes. There is a reason for all 
of this which is fully explained by Leila Mechlin in her article. 


Electric Refrigeration 
—By E. L. Pennell 


Those who have electricity in their homes or expect to have with- 
in a reasonable time will find this article of extraordinary value. Elec- 
tric refrigeration not only pays for itself in the saving and preservation 
of food, but it keeps food in a much more sanitary condition. It is ex- 
tremely gratifying to have plenty of ice during the hot summer months 
for ice water, lemonade, and numerous other things for which it can 
be used. Electric refrigeration has taken the country by leaps and 
and bounds and it will be only a short time until a high perce ntage of 
the farm kitchens will be equipped with this modern cooling device 


Vegetable Gardens 


—By L. S. Goode 
Most farms have splendid gardens. Your own garden is doubtless 
not only a credit to your enterprise, but also helps you save money and 
adds to your pleasure. But no matter how fine it is, I’m sure you'll 
find helpful suggestions in Mr. Goode’s article which will appear in the 
May number of Successful Farming. All of us can improve whatever 
we're doing by reading the results of the other fellows experience 


Hith Pressure Lubrication 
For Farm Implements 


In an article which will appear in the May number, there is a stor) 
of the progress which is being made toward high pressure lubrication of 
farm implements. Your automobile now is doubtless equipped with a 
high pressure system and you can readily realize what it would mean to 
have a similar equipment for various pieces of farm machinery. It will 

probably be only a short time until high pressure lubrication will be regu- 
* equipment on new farm implements. The article tells too, how your 
old machinery can be equipped. It will not only make it much easier to 
thoroughly lubricate every farm implement, but will save a considerable 
amount in the longer life of moving parts. 


Use the enclosed order blank to send your own renewal subscription 
and the subscriptions of your friends. Be sure to note the rewards 
offered for clubs of subscriptions on page ninety of this number 


Des Moines, Ia. 


E. T. cMeredith, “Publisher 
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Mary B ooks Picke n 


RADUATION time. What an 
event in the life of many a young 
miss! And along with this final 

rush of school affairs there’s a problem 
confronting every girl graduate, her 
mother, and I dare say her father is 
frequently mildly concerned. But this is 
an interesting problem. One 
which her family, her friends, 
and herself enjoy immensely, 
that of choosing her com- 
mencement frocks and their 
accessories. 

Suppose we consider this 
problem early so it will not 
detract from the necessary 
concentration on class room 
work and preparation for ex- 
aminations. 

Commencement frocks in 
my mind should be selected 
with the same interest and 
enthusiasm that go into the 
selection of a wedding dress, so 
that the whole dress will be a 
delight. 

There are a few things that 
I consider important in con- 
nection with any event, wheth- 
er it is graduation, wedding, 
vacation or traveling. That is, 
to have suitable clothes, and to 
distribute the money appro- 
priation so th: 
spel ton one gai 
is twe nty-five 
to spend, too } 

yn the dress itself regardless o 
shoes, stockings, slip, and ac- 
cessories that one needs to make the 
dress a suecess. It is so much better to 
calculate the amount and then dis- 


it to the best advantage. 


BELIEVE definitely, whether in 

reparing for an occasion or simply 
for a new season's outfit, that one should 
plan to have as few things as she can get 
along with, and these in as good taste as 
possibli One thing to remember in 
considering the design of a dress is that 
the fashion picture may be shown in a 
fabric or color that does not interest you, 
but the lines are equally important. If 
they are modish they can be quite as 
attractive in another fabric and color. 
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Presenting Miss Gir 
Graduate 


Her Frocks Reveal Happiness 


By MARY BROOKS PICKEN 


For instance, those who have no need of 
a graduation or wedding dress can easily 
see that the dresses shown here can be 
developed for them for various purposes 
if different materials and colors are used. 

Any girl who is to be graduated, or to 
be married, or who is planning a season’s 
dress supply, will need as a minimum 
three dresses. She wiil need, for gradua- 
tion for instance, a dress for the occa- 
sion itself, such as figures 3277 or 3281. 
A dress for the class dinner or party or 
informal dance can be like No. 3219. 
For the baccalaureate sermon, for the 





lunchecn that eccurs before or after the 
event, or for the last day of school, 
No. 3250 is ideal, especially if develop- 
ed in any of the new sports woolens 
or silks in the favored shaded or dusky 
pastel tones 

Pale ivory or flesh crepe or georgette 
would be very appropriate for No. 
3277 for graduation. If it is to be a 
bride’s dress, it could be of white satin 
in either a blue or mauve cast. These 
are color tints so pale that you can dis- 
tinguish them from pure white only by 
comparing them. Fashion has learned 
that pure white detracts, while white 
with a soft color cast flatters; hence the 
popularity of these new shades of white. 


In using No. 3277 for one’s Sunday 
dress, black satin wouid be smartest fo: 
young and old, with beige, blue (espe 
cailly the green-blue), or green as second 
choice. Mauve and flesh are particularly 
flattering to older women. A crystal 
necklace and hip corsage of the fabri: 
of the dress make the only decoration 

temember that this season's colors 
are delicately subtle. They have been 
planned more for becomingness than for 
some seasons past. Harsh colors are not 
considered in good taste. Buy your 
fabric with regard to its becomingness 

This will make you perfectly 
safe from the fashion point of 
view as well as the individual 
point of view. 

No. 3281 has the fashion 
favored tucks and paneling, 
the front with lace and georg- 
ette in combination. 


HE lace has been ~ hem- 

stitched to avoid heaviness 

in finish, an important consid- 

eration in a dress of this type 

where daintiness is the essen- 

tial. Binding could be used in 

finishing the edges of sucha 

dress, but it should be very 

narrow binding and done in 

the French manner so that it 

will not be bulky. The original 

of this design was cream georg- 

ette with the lace a slightly 

darker tone. The dress worn 

over a pale pink slip with flesl 

color stockings, pearl earrings 

and a pearl ring, would make a 

simple and effective costume 

No. 3219 has much rea 

charm and will make a dress 

that one can wear the summet! 

thru. As a graduation or wed- 

ding dress it will be lovely iz 

white voile, georgette, silk crepe ot 

satin. If used as illustrated here printed 

voile, georgette or chiffon in a mirage of 

pastel shaded colors could be selected 

The design should be an all-over one 

soft and inconspicuous enough, with a 

predominating color tone that is know: 
to be becoming. 

It is becoming more and more the 
custom for a class to decide on a type 
of graduation frock. Often the class 
selects a tailored dress because they 
feel it will be of greater use after the 
occasion. No. 3250 would be par- 
ticularly lovely for this type of gradua- 
tion dress, especially if the fabrie used 
was wool geor- (Continued on page 80 
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Baby's disposition, his 
sweet smiles or fretful 
frowns, are more the re- 
sult of the quality of foods 
he eats than most mothers 
realize. Good foods, 
wholesome and nourish- 
ing, promote vigor that 
aids in resiath g the ail- 
ments of childhood and 
build cater constitu 
tions that contribute to 
success later on in life 
















rive him a good 
start in life 


Through properly balanced diet, ever watch- 
ful and scientific feeding, make his babyhood 
days an endless round of pleasure and endow 


CALUMET COCOANUT his system with energy and health that will 
LAYER CAKE 













ig cienaige Ee elbedilad lee make your fondest dreams of achievement 
14 cup butte 

2 coal teaqqnens Calumet Baking Powder come true. 

5 egg whites 2/3 cup milk 

Se Se eae es oe Baked foods are especially recommended and 
and butter thoroughly en add sifte : (20 — » - “ 

pes B vege Bmne fend eminent authorities advocate the use of 


dry ingredients and milk alternately; lastly 
add the sziffly beaten whites. Bake ina 
moderate oven, at 350°—375° F. 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


CALUMET MUFFINS It is absolutely pure and its complete leavening action 






2 cups sifted flour_ {4 level tea insures bakings that are wholesome, nourishing and 
2 level teaspx Ba ‘ > . 
nena 1 dee easily digested. 





I 
2 tablespoons melted fat 
Sift to jerther thoroughly fk 





Contains only such ingredients as have been endorsed 













wder, salt and sugar. Add gr di a ' 
es, well besten, sik ond ees ening. by U.S. Food Authorities. It is employed by more big 
Beat wel, Bake anaes eae railroads, famous hotels, restaurants, noted chefs and 
e e € , . . . « 
oven, at 350°—400° F. This recipe will domestic scientists than any other brand of baking pow- 
make muffins for a family of five. i uble 4 






der. Its unfailing leavening force enables you to con- 
stantly supply your table with correct food combinations, 
with little effort and at the least possible cost. 


LESS THAN i¢ A trial will convince you that Calumet does really 
PER BAKING! make baking much easier. Continued use will prove con- 


clusively that it promotes health and keeps the appetite 
of every member of the family supremely satished. 


the ingredients for larger family. 
















3-in-One 
For Economy 


Every time you oil your sew- 
ing machine with 3-in-One, 
you put off that sad day when 
expensive repairs or a new 
machine will be needed. 


3-in-One provides a _ protective 
layer of high quality oil between 
the parts of the bearings, almost 
eliminating friction and wear. Oils 
electric motor, too. Polishes and 
prevents rust on nickeled metal 
parts. , Makes enameled metal and 
wood shine like new. 


o 
3-1n-O ne 
Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


Pure, clean, different. 
compound of several high quality 
oils with unusual oiling and clean- 
ing properties combined, that no 


A scientific 


single oil can have. Ask for it by 
name and look for the Big Red 
“One” on the label. 


At good grocery, notion, drug, 
hardware and general stores every- 
where in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans and 
three sizes of bottles. 


ORES es eet 


t a2 postal. 


THREE-IN YN IL COMPANY 
rio W 4 New York, N. Y 


A Third of a Century of Continuous Service 


A Dustless Dust 
Cloth is easily made 
by lightly saturating 
a yard of cheesecloth 
with 3-in-One. Be- 
fore using allowtime 
for oil to permeate 
thoroughly 


-ESSFUL 





Little Articles That Help 


HERE is now on the market an in- | 


expensive noodle cutter which does 
away with the tedious job of cutting 
them the old-fashioned way. Every 
cook should secure one. I know from 
experience that it turns noodle-making 
into a pleasure. The cutter has a row of 
little sharp dises set close together so 
that when run over the well-rolled 
noodle dough, with sufficient pressure, 
they cut the noodles rapidly and accu- 
rately. 

Another inexpensive article I would 


hate to be without is a small ecylinder- | 
A little pressure | 
and twist of the wrist and the cores are | 
| out of the apples and they are ready to 


shaped apple corer. 


stuff with raisins and walnut meats for 
baking. 
tedious and unsightly. 


For washing vegetables I use a clean | 


metal dish cloth reserved for the pur- 
pose, the kind usually sold for scouring 
purposes. 

Don’t neglect to supply yourself with 
one of the new aluminum egg slicers for 
slicing hard-boiled eggs.—Mrs. F. B. P. 


Plus One More Room 


Continued from page 69 


ments, the old place has a cheery, 
hospitable appearance. Several folks 
have remarked about the change in its 
looks and some of them have, and are 
planning to fix up their porches the 
same way. 

One nice thing about a sun-poreh— 
not to mention the hundred other nice 
things—is that it will take almost any 
kind of furniture without kicking. Or, 
if new stuff is desired, there are several 
types of reed, wicker, fiber, and other 
furniture that are entirely appropriate 
and not at all expensive. 

In fact, the sun-porech is about the 
least expensive addition a house could 
have, and I don’t know of anything 
along the remodeling line that can beat 
it! A dull, dreary living room by adding 
a sun-porch to it and hanging gay cre- 
tonne at the windows, will take on a new 
lease of life. We are going to have our 
sun-porch all dressed up the next time 


the family budget gets a few dimes | 


ahead. Then we'll have the job done 
completely, and there isn’t one of us 
but votes the sun-parlor or sun-poreh 
well worth the time, labor, and little 
money it took to make it a reality. 

Dad, especially after having sampled 
some particularly early, sun - porch 
“hatched” spring onions, is strong in 
his praise of the whole idea! 














FARMING 


With a knife the same job is | 


Regular and 
Extra Sizes 


ORO. 
CRB OX- 


Ax eKowe xo 
ERO RONG: 
Sex oxox x 


. 


ss 
ox 
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JUST send your name and address—no 
money—and I will send these dresses 
to you. This is a wonderful opportunity of getting 
two pretty dresses for either streesor house wear, 
for about the regular price of one of them. One 
dress is made of plain colored linene, trimmed with 
checked linene and braid. Pleats in front of skirt 
give fullness. Slip-over mode]. The other dress is 
made of a washable dimity in light ground with 
colored designs. New Colonial style with a large 
double collar and pockets made of dimity and white 
organdy, piped in contrasting color. Short sleeves. 
Skirt is gathered in full flare effect. Do not think 
these dresses are cheap because the price is so low. 
They are worth double our price. COLORS: Linene 
dress comes in blue or tan; the dimity dress in 
white with colored figures. Sizes to fit misses 14, 
16 and 18 years; women 32 to 52 bust. r 
JUST write us a letter, being sure to give size and 
color desired. When the two dresses arrive pay the 
postman $1.69 for them. We have paid the delivery 
charges. If they are not much better than you ex- 
you can return them at our expense and we 
will cheerfully refund your money. Could anything 
be fairer? ORDER BY KO. 97 


WALTER FIELD CO., Dept. E 1452, CHICAGO | 
cE SRN mE 











The night the 
barn caught fire 


SAME old story—the lantern 
upset and it cost me a pretty 
penny for a new barn. I carry 
a good flashlight now—a gen- 
uine Eveready. It gives me 
the kind of light I want and 
it’s saFE. I wouldn’t leave the 
house at night without one. 

I keep mine in prime condi- 
tion with the same brand of 
batteries—genuine Eveready 
Batteries. I don’t know any- 
thing that holds so doggoned 
much usefulness for its size. 
They’re crammed full of pep 
and long-lasting power. 

The flashlight habit’s 
a good one on the farm. I’ve 
found it the best kind of fire- 
insurance. 














SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


The Kerosene Stove 
that cooks with gas 





















Bedtime Story 


The First Call 





OBBY had that morning made a S you read this advertise- 
B nice, new birdhouse all by him- ment keep in mind the 
self, and Jim had helped him things which would add 
ut it up on top of the barn; so of much to your greater enjoy- 


course he was happy! 
But as he walked around and felt big, 
Mother called him from the house: 
“Tn. Bobby, come here, please.”’ 
“She just wants me to run some little 
rrand,”” he thought, “and boys who 
as large as I am are too big for that 
ny more.”’ 
So he walked on, and pretended not to 
ear her 
“Oh, Bobby come here, please,”’ 
called Mother. 


again 


NESCO 


Cnr ae @ OT @) GRY LO 4 Se 





mentof yourowncookstove. 


For it is our one purpose to 
design and manufactureand 
place in your home only 
that merchandise which 
will provide a greater serv- 
ice — more conveniently, 
lastingly and economically. 


The Nesco Kerosene Cook 
Stove is that kind of merchandise. Burn- 


Bobby still didn’t want to go. He ing inexpensive kerosene as fuel it cooks 
walked right quickly to the barn so with gas—an_ intensely hot blue gas 


that if his mother came to look for him 
she ecouldn’t see him. 
After playing in the barn awhile, he 


flame directly in contact with cooking 
utensils. No smoke—no odor—no soot. 
A Nesco burner operates for 24 hours 


orgot about his mother ealling him, ? 

ind went back to the house. on only one gallon of kerosene — eight 
“Where have you been?” she asked full cooking days. 

s he came in. “I called you several If your cook stove does not quite satisfy 
imes, but you didn’t answer me. 


Girandpa stopped by here on his way to 

town, and wanted to take you with him 

to buy you some new shoes.” 
“Oh, goody,”’ cried Bobby, 


where is 
= 

to go to town with 
him all 


Bobby did love 
Grandpa. He always bought 


you—remember this advertisement and 
go to your dealer and ask him to show 
you the Nesco. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., 
425 East Water St. INC, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Branches at: Milwaukee, St. Louis, New York, 


Baltimore, Chicago, Granite City, lil., 
Philadelphia, New Orleans. 








the ice cream and candy he wanted, \ : ; . : ‘ : 
| Grandp: ve ade hi sit ; nS Licensed Canadian Nesco Kerosene Cook Stove Nesco Camp Stove 
ind, too, randpa me ver made nim 61 ee SCON \ Manufacturers: Dominion Stove and Foundry 
1 the car by himself, as Daddy some- Ne s\. \ Company, Penetanguishene, Ontario, Canada. 
times did, but always took him along, ‘ oF \ Mail this Coupon 
verywhere he went. pag 
‘he - Ee 


answered Mother, 
so he went on, 


“Why,” 
1a hurry, 
find you i 
Poor Bobby! Then he remembered 
is mother calling him, and how he had 


was 
as we couldn’t 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO.,, Inc. 
425 East Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


_ Please send me the free booklet which I have checked. 


] Nesco Recipes and Menus. 
1) Nesco Gasoline Cook Stoves. 
] Nesco Radiant Heater, 


C1) Nesco Kerosene Cook Stoves. 
[] Nesco Camp Stove. 








gone to the barn to keep from being ‘ _ 
' ii eae , 7 * III a ccenn-eonnusishnatlavcncintonemsseineseipeeinaesduemapnbeiahnamacnnmtiinitiestaniaipianaedibinaiite 
seen, on —" he wished that he had Page Ts ee ne ee, ee 
~werec oe ° 
: RE ae ae a ee ee en eee ee Dept.K-4 
If I had only known what she : PRT ee Z 
anted—” he said over and over to 
himself. 


‘Why didn’t you call louder, Mother, 

1 know I would want to go,’’ he 
isted. 

“1 did call, and even looked all in the 


} 


in- | 





rd, but I couldn’t find you.”’ 

Che » “11 ras ie introdoce our 

The next morning, Bobby was out | tossrertss ou beseeryimatenrtan we wil snd wie leant Diree work of 100 men. Chern 
the yard playing when he heard watch by mail pase pang for Omh YS} Os te arent se dre: " Satinfection or po aale. Send 


Mother eall: 
“Oh, Bobby, come here please.’ 
This time he actually ran into the 
», he was so in hopes it would be 
again. Sure enough, there 


in 


randpa 


tood Grandpa waiting to take him to | 
' 


WI 


Bobby was delighted, and resolved to 






ed). Dust proof 
pane oh dial, a perfect timekeeper and ay Fe negates - 
years. Send this advertisement to us with $3. nd wate 
sent at once b y mail post paid, or send$3. —— 
watches. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re fundec 


omcnee WATCH AND DIAMOND CO. 
37 Broadway, Chicags, Ili. 


hwill be 
00 and we will send two 
ddrese 





PATENTS 











\ Water hey epee 





Time counts in applying for —— te. Don't risk Have you aepring ee gal- 
; . > : Jel otecting je i sketch or = : 
vays come, promptly, any time that Sone Gus hactenedioe or anaien.tor CUE eats Jone minute and fe 
‘lother called him, and that he would “How to Obtain a Patent” and “Reeord of Inven- our Rife Ram Its 
tion” form.No charge for information on bow to eure system — inst al 
yeni § ladly run err: ands for her if she proceed. Comrounicatione strictly eon fx cea n | aes tall 
>; Prompt ented efficient service. Clarence Yee! 
ited him to.—Lou Pruitt Roberts, O’Brien, Recistered Patent Attorney a RIFE ‘ENGINE co. 
Security Bank Building, (directly « as x - 
> street from Patent Office) Washington, D.C. i ——4t S%&-S Wes ist, ‘New Toh Caty 








April, 1928 


“This is the only place for 
us,’ responded Julia 


Greener Pastures 
By MARTHA CHARLES 


The sun had shone brightly all day. 

It was the kind of day that should 
have made everyone rejoice after the 
weeks of drizzling, raining, pouring, 
thundering and lightning and floods. 
All Aprils are noted for rains, but as a 
rule they are pleasant rains or mischie- 
vous showers that catch you out of 
doors to enjoy the April sun then pepper 
you hard for a minute. This April was 
not that kind; it was continuing the 
horrible weather that March seemed not 
to have completed and March had taken 
up the task that latter February had 
given over. 

But the end of the pleasant day had 
not found the Gordons happy. They 
had not sat out in the swing side by 
side and watched the golden sun as it 
flung out its mellow colors and sank 
slowly behind the budding trees, as 
they had done on so very many such 
Sunday evenings. They had gone about 
their chores moodily, avoiding conversa- 
tion by mutual instinct. 

The Gordons had spent the day with 
the Watsons. Julia was never very 
happy any more after they visited the 
Watsons. Sometimes it took two or 
three days to wear off the gloom that 
the cheerful Watsons had sown. Billie 
had been immune to the effects until 
today. The Watsons’ optimism had 
been a joke to him and in plain English 
he called it bragging. 

Billie Gordon and Donald Watson 
were born and raised on adjoining 
farms, had gone to school together, and 
had a couple years of college together. 
When they introduced their wives, they 
accepted each other on the same level 
and with as deep affection as the boys 
entertained for each other. 


[° had been a lovely April Sunday. 


HE Watsons were tall, slender ath- 

letic types, fit subjects for Mara- 
thon races, which Julia laughingly 
attributed to Nellie’s economic training 
in college. Both were of olive complex- 
ion, tanned to a bronze. Nellie delighted 
in running out in the sun bareheaded; 
she loved the reaction of the dark pig- 
ment of her skin to the sun’s rays. Her 
hazel eyes found everything delightfully 
interesting. 

The Gordons were of the heavier type. 
Billie was five-feet-four, almost fat and 
not yet forty, had gray eyes that were 
easily aroused. Julia was much shorter 
and much fatter. Her thoro course in 
dietetics was responsible for their 
plump figures and excellent health, she 
assured him. Plump figures, note you! 
—not fat. No, she would never ack- 
nowledge she was growing stout. Hers 
were big trusting blue eyes that were 
always growing round and popping out 
so astonished-like, while she held her 
little red mouth open in a round gasp 
like a catfish. She wasn’t friendly with 
the sun; it delighted in blistering her 
painfully. She kept a wide-brimmed 
sunshade on the back porch and 
smacked it on her blonde head whenever 
she stepped out. The Watsons would 
have been grievously shocked if they 
had known it made the Gordons un- 
happy and discontented when they 
visited together. And the Gordons 
would have been just as shocked to 
have admitted it to themselves, but 
nevertheless it was true. 

The Watsens had a hill farm; the 
Gordons had a_ bottom-creek farm. 
Everything that the Watsons owned 
was ‘‘just darling!’ as Nellie enthusi- 
astically expressed it. “My baby 
chicks are just darling!’ and she led 


Julia out to look at them. 

Julia surveyed them admiringly and 
picked several up and weighed them out 
on her hand. She came.to the conclusion 
they were heavier than hers, tho of the 
same breed and hatched the same day. 
It was the way Nellie’s optimism over 
everything she owned reacted on trust- 
ing Julia. The scales would have told. a 
different tale. 


AN turkeys! How Julia loved tur- 
keys and failed completely in 
raising them. She stooped and gathered 
her lap full of the little brown things. 
She cooed loving phrases; she pressed 
first one and another to her cheek. 
Nellie had such wonderful success with 
turkeys without any special effort, it 
seemed to Julia. 

When Julia tried to raise turkeys she 
subscribed for piles of magazines and 
pamphlets on turkey raising. She 
studied them daily, sitting flat on the 
floor with papers and magazines clut- 
tered all about her. The harder she 
worked with them the faster they 
seemed to die—two and three at a time. 
She finally gave up in despair and relied 
on the Watson poultry yard for their 
Thanksgiving bird. People had told her 
turkeys need high dry ground, but she 
thought to outwit the odds and show 
them. 

A delicious dinner was served, prac- 
tically from Nellie’s garden. Crisp 
lettuce with mayonnaise dressing; rad- 
ishes, the plucky-looking little red 
kind with white faces looking boldly 
at you; delicious chicken fried to just 
the right turn, and apparently happy to 
nestle in the green lettuce-garnished 
platter. (Cont. on page 81 
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**Really, you'd be surprised if you knew 
how little it cost. I wouldn't have 
done without it so long, had I known 
I could get it for $43.75. Don’t you 
think it makes the whole kitchen 
cheerier? It’s so easy to keep clean 
and bright! 

**And have you noticed that it is a 
“Standard” yard-stick-high sink? I 
don't have to bend or stoop over my 
work. It had never occurred to me haw 
much back-strain that saves. 

**See how the spout of the faucet 
swings around? Even when I havea pan 
of dishes in the sink I can swing the 
spout to the side and fill a pitcher or 
pan. I just rub the faucet now and then 
with a cloth and it shines like new. 

“I selected the style and size I wanted 
from the book “Standard” sent to me.”’ 


“ “ “ “ 


Write for the illustrated book 
“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for the 
Home. It describes “Standard” sinks 
in many styles and sizes with single 
or dovble drainboard. 


The sink illustrated above is the 
“Standard” Bedford, size 20x42 inches. 
Complete with nickel-plated Re-Nu 
combination swinging-spout faucet, 
stream regulating device, Duplex strain- 
er with removable grating and nickel- 
plated trap, it is priced at $43.75. This 
does not include cost of installation. 


The book also illustrates and de- 
scribes the beautiful new bathroom 
fixtures and fittings—at prices within 
every household budget. Some really 
wonderful improvements have been 
made recently. You will be interested 
to learn about them. 


The book will give you ideas for 
your own home, whether you think of 
changing or adding equipment—re- 
modeling—or building new. 

“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures and 
Fittings are on display at showrooms in 
principal cities. The name “Standard” 
is impressed in every fixture. You are 
cordially invited to see them at the 
showroom nearest you. But do not 
delay sending for the book. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co. . pirrspurcH 


“Ctandard 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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“Isnt my new “Standard” Sink beautiful ?” 
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CWiake up to per “i 


HERE may be things more important in the life of your child | 

than a cheerful, colorful room to wake up and to play in, 
but not many. Color is an important element in life—it has a 
very definite reaction on spirits, temper and outlook. Even hos- 
pital rooms are being painted in cheerful colors these days. 


Paint, varnish and lacquer are color. Through them any bed- 
room may be made into a cheerful nursery, a happy room. Give 
the children the benefit of color when it is as close at hand as 
the nearest hardware store. Decorate the walls with stencilled 
designs —designs that will tickle the ribs of any very young 
person. And when you paint this room you will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that you are providing safe decoration, for 
these mediums of color are aids to sanitation and cleanliness. 


Paint, varnish and lacquer will make the nursery furniture jolly 
and gay, too. And toys! Old things become new again; the scars 
of happy, careless use are easily healed by the magic of the 
paint brush. 


Then some day, you are suddenly going to realize you no longer 
need a nursery. Again paint, the great transformer, is at your 
service. Quickly and effectively it changes the old nursery into 
a new room. If the young people want ultra-modern effects, let 
them have them, for later when tastes may have changed, their 
rooms may be done over in more conservative colors — all by 
the use of paint, varnish and lacquer. 


This cooperative movement by the Paint 
and Varnish Industry has for its ob- 

ject the awakening of the 

public to the economic 


a - 
om 
- e - 
need for paint and ae a e3 


varnish prod- oe £2 p48 
ucts. The 4 oy ee be wectdawtide 

> slogan “Sav the Surface and 

You Save All” is your reminder 

of that need. Discrimination in the 

selection of materials and in their propet 

application is essential to good results. Your 

guide to quality and satisfaction is the reliability 

of the individual manufacturer, dealer or painter. 


SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN 
18 East 41st Street, New York 


© 903A Save the Surface Campaign, 1928 





April, 1928 
Presenting Miss Girl Graduate 
Continued from page 74 
gette, light-weight flannel, or any of th 


light-weight interesting textures in th 
dusky pastel tones. Crepe de Chine i 


| also lovely, as are any of the was! 


silks, for such a design. 
One can easily picture how attractiv: 


| this dress would be in a conventional 


design of printed silk, or in the new 
printed linens that are enjoying such a 
vogue just now. 

In making dresses of the types shown 
here, your designs will help you to cut 


| them easily. The seaming should be 


carefully done, and the pressing thoro. 
The finishing, to be in keeping with the 
fashion, should be inconspicuous. Bind- 
ings, pipings, facings, hems and seams 
should be used to finish the dress, not to 
decorate it. Bear this in mind when you 
sew so that your dress will be appro- 
priate and you will feel that you can 
wear it on the grandest occasion or be 
happy in it with friends at home. Mod- 
ern dresses are not overdone in the least. 


| Their simplicity makes them charming 
| and makes them easy to wear, no mat- 


ter what the occasion. 
Accessories are so important today 


| that one cannot consider a dress without 


attention to them. Accessories for sum- 
mer frocks should be very simple. The 
heavy costume jewelry that we have 
been used to for the past few months 
should give place to pearls or to crystal 
—something that is lighter in color tone 


| as well as texture. 


In wearing necklaces, avoid the over- 
doing of bracelets at the same time. If 
natural flowers are carried omit flowers 
of the fabric. 

Use fabric purses with sheer dresses. 

Remember that buttons and jewelry 


| are seldom good friends. They should 


never be used conspicuously together. 
It is advisable to consider in favor of 
one or the other. 

If your dress is simple, your shoes 
may be ornate. If the dress is elaborate, 
wear perfectly simple shoes that would 
be appropriate in any event. 

Net footing makes the best straps for 


| slips under sheer dresses. Slips for sheer 


dresses must be double in the back so 
that only one need be worn. Take care 
that the slip is as scant as the dress and 
that fullness is provided in the same 
place in both dress and slip so that the 
slip will not hang when you sit down. 





THE NEW COTTON 
PRINTS 


AVE you planned your 

new house dresses, aprons 
and cotton frocks for the 
summer? There are lovely 
new prints on the market 
now. We have samples of 
these interesting new designs 
from the different manufac- 
turers. We don’t sell these 
materials but the samples will 
help you make selections. 
Send 2 cents to Home Depart- 
ment, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, lowa. 
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would be weeks before Julia’s gar- 
A rain 


den produced even radishes. 


would come just when she could have 
planted, then just as the ground dried 


enough to plant another rain fell. Hill 
nd drains so much quicker. 

In the afternoon they walked over 
the field. The sloping hillside sown with 
oats was a restful picture with shades of 
green like the work of an artist. An- 
other field offered a carpet of alfalfa just 
peeping up. The land was well fertilized 
and terraced, but in places the red clay 
flaunted a warning that it would soon 
immerge into more than a miniature 
path for the trickling stream that sped 
riotously down to meet the leisurely 

eandering brook at the foot of the hill. 


‘These oats are looking good,’’ Billie 
remarked. ‘‘Toward the foot are ’bout 


fine as | saw at this time of 
yi ar.” 

Donald’s eyes lighted. 
re fine. I tell you, Billie, 
only land for early crops. High, dry, 
and everything growing!’’ he exclaimed 
in a tone that held sincere sympathy 
for his friend’s disadvantage in owning 
hottom land. 

He was like Nellie, Every sentence 
they uttered, if written, would have had 
punctuated with an exclamation 


s ever 
“Yep. Sure 


hill land is the 


to be 
pomt. 

Donald hadn’t been like that before 
he married. Tho he was still very fond 
of him, he liked the Donald of old days 
better. 

funny how people become so alike 
years of close association. Nellie 
always been a wild exclamation 
point, finding something “just darling!” 
in everything she set out to do. 

It seems the peculiarities of a person 
mostly strike our subconsciousness and 
a child forbidden to do a thing, 
fascinated or interested in 
doing that thing. To be in close contact 
with a person for years, one would have 
to be constantly on guard to keep from 
absorbing or assimilating, as it would 


ron) 


had 


ike 


becomes 


seem, some of the peculiar character- 

istics of the other person. 

WHEN Donald had sung all the 
praise he knew of his farm, Nellie 


added a few of her own. 
and our yard is always dry; the lot 
is only muddy for a very short while. 
Comes a rain and it immediately races 
.way and presto! dry again. And gravel 
convenient. Always a working pit 
ear. One can keep the paths and back- 
door yard graveled.’’ She kept touching 
the tips of her slender fingers together; 
-he lifted her brown eyes and rolled 
them about impressively to emphasize 
er statements. She produced quite a 
ramatic effect. She had been some- 
hat of an orator at college. 
\t four o'clock the Gordons stepped 
0 their five-passenger Ford. When 
hey both squeezed into the front seat, 


~ x 


+ 


iunmediately had the appearance of 
eing an overstuffed seat. 
Only once did they speak after leav- 


g the Watsons. As they glided silently 
a down hills, Billie maggot in i 
eat and remarked dolefully, “I call i 
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Use the BOSS OVEN on a BOSS OIL-AIR STOVE 


BOSS 





ome Baking 


has not lost its charm 


The popularity of old-fashioned, oven cookery 
continues to grow with passing years: Roast 
meats, baked desserts, casserole combinations, 
pastries, breads, cakes and many other deli- 
cious foods are economically and quickly pre- 
pared by this method. 


BOSS OVENS have been the choice of women 
who find joy and satisfaction in preparing an 
evenly browned cake, a tasty roast and the in- 
finite number of other foods that give variety 
to the home table. 


Guaranteed to bake satisfactorily on every 
good Oil, Gas and Gasoline Stove 


Scientific ventilation and even circulation ofheat per- 
mit the baking of different foods at the sametime and 
give quick, thorough and uniform results. Over- 
browning and burning are prevented. Asbestos lining 
saves fuel. The BOSS is the original, glass-door oven, 
More than three million sold by hardware, furniture 
and department stores. Insist upon getting the gen- 
uine, stamped with the name BOSS OVEN. 


THE HUENEFELD COMPANY 


55 Years of Service Cincinnati, Ohio 


OVENS 
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ROOMIER 


HOMES 


at minor cost 





~ the truth 
about Lighini 


Ask 
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of bul BOOKLET & d ~ jn a for a Amazing facts about nature’s most terrible 
of reased value into al 7 : destroyer of life and propert Tell the 
I dé copy- da pots during storn bow to protect 
us g "TOU TSIAN. mg RED A canir cavemeniiie aentiens nenine: and scores of 
CYPRESS, “The Wood Eternal,” It is roe ee i cane aes wae. 
t ng economy It mays g° Compiled s Dod er eX 
gest proteable ‘ideas, applicable 29 FREE! pe wo have coped with hehtaing syecee 
YOUR home, wk h ma} . fully for « ears I careful man 
exec d by your architect protects his famil d prope Why not be 

SIAN FS 1 SAFI A cop) f this unusual book will be 
Lou IS] A RED C YPR 5 BU REAU sent ou Free on request. Supply limited. 
$12 Carondelet St. New Orleans, La. Write today. 


DODD & STRUTHERS 





305 Plymouth Bidgz., 





Des Moines, Iowa 





il] mail one Hardy Chinese Re- 
ate Lity anda Lat of ne valley New Guide to meee Culture 
20¢ and names of four friends 
who grow flowers. Will include Phjs profusely illustrate let tells how to grow 
Free Pkt. Chinese Baby Rose and roses easily. Free « ejuest. Send for y« copy tod 
strated Catalog f requested Dingee own root roses can be pla nted saf time 
S. W. PIKE, Seecaman, inc., Box 405, St. Chartes, ii. The Dincee & onard C o., Box 444, Wese Gro ve, Pa. 
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Vitamized 


-by natural process 


Regular Package 10c 
Family Size 25c 
Except in Far West 


and Canada 


Absolutely different 
in Flavor, Appearance 
and Food Value 


Fireless Cooked 
~at the Mill- 
for 12 Hours 


}Munute Oat Frakes is different from any oat 
product that you have ever tasted, in quality, 
appearance and flavor. This is because it is 
made under our new and exclusive process, dur- 
ing which it is Fireless Cooked—at the Mill— 
for 12 Hours. Once you have tried 3-Minute 
Oar Faxes, you will never again be satisfied 
with ordinary oats, therefore look for the Big 
Red 3 on the package which readily distin- 
guishes the genuine from all imitations. 


A new, delicious flavor 
found in no other oats 
Fireless Cooked—at the Mill—for 12 Hours in 
big, tight cookers that retain and thoroughly 
blend all of the proteins, minerals, volatile oils 
and vitamins, these plump, selected oat grains 
develop a new, nut-like deliciousness heretofore 

unknown in any oat product. 


Children like it and 

it is good for them 
Children who must be coaxed to eat other 
cereals are fond of 3%Mrnute Oat Fraxes be- 
cause of its light, fluffy, appetizing appearance 
in the dish.and its different, delicious flavor. As 
all of the food value of the whole grain is re- 
tained, it is an unequaled builder for their little 
bodies. 
Just try } Minute Oat Frakes once—and you'll 
always use it. If your grocer can't supply you, 
send us his address and 3¢ to cover mailing 
charges and we'll send you that interesting 
booklet, “The Story of 3 Mryute Oar Frakes,” 
and a sample package to try. 
THREE Minute Czreats Company 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


LURE N 

726 Sixteentt 

Please send me mple package of tk 
Oat Frakes and your booklet. Enclosed find 
My Name 
My Address 
My Grocer’s Name 
My Grocer’s Address 
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The Class Banquet 


By MRS. E. R. 


HE class banquet. What a joyous 

affair and yet what scheming and 

planning to make it a success. 
The first thought that usually con- 
fronts the banquet committee is of ex- 
pense. There are many ways to meet 
this problem successfully. Some choose 
to assess each member of the class so 
much a plate and in that way meet all 
expenses for decorations, food and serv- 
ice. Then many classes finance their 
social functions by giving plays, operet- 
tas and other types of entertainments. 

The responsibility of such affairs 
should not rest on the class sponsor and 
a few officers but every member of the 
class should have an opportunity to 
assist. It is an interesting task and 
everyone is eager to have a part in mak- 
ing it a success. 

After the finances are disposed of the 
banquet room must be selected; in 
many places the gym has been found to 
be an ideal place. 

There are endless possibilities in mak- 
ing it attractive. Plans should be start- 
ed early enough so many of the decora- 
tions can be made. This is not only 
better economy but gives the students 
a chance to express their originality. 

It must be remembered that the ban- 
quet table is-not the only feature of 
interest in decorations but the banquet 
room as a whole. An elaborately deco- 
rated table in a bare room would not 
be harmonious or pleasing. 

The gym can be made to appear small- 
er and more festive if decorations are 
used on the lights, the balconies and 
stage. The dropped ceiling can be 
effected in several ways. Wires across 
the top of the gym can be used as 
foundations from which to suspend rows 
of streamers of crepe paper. A very 
attractive decoration, yet more expen- 
sive, is cheesecloth draped from the 
center of the ceiling to the sides. Be- 
neath and above this Japanese lanterns 
may be used to cover the lights resulting 
in a soft, colorful effect. 


\EATING the guests is another prob- 
\J lem since there are always so many. 
Tables arranged in a hollow square with 
the guests seated on the outside make 
the most convenient arrangement. At 
our banquet where the flower garden 
was used a small square fence was 
placed inside the tables. Gay-colored 
flowers mixed with arborvitae covered 
the fence using the darker shades near- 
est the floor. Flowers decorated the 
tablecloths inside the square and bits of 
small flowers were strewn on the floor. 

The tables in the school building can 
be used if there are enough. If not, 
temporary tables may be added for the 
occasion. The elevated stage, if there is 
one, at one end of the gym, provides 
room for the piano, and orchestra for 
special numbers on the program. Toasts, 
address of weleome and response, of 
course, will be at the table. 

In many cases a church society, club, 
aid society or civic association has been 
secured to serve the banquet menu. The 
class officer and sponsor could help plan 
the menu and see about linen and silver. 


TODHUNTER 


Paper table covers and napkins ar 
never used at a class banquet. 

The following menu is suggested : 
being popular: 


Fruit cockta i] Wafe rs 
Frie d Ch icke n R ced Petatoe S$ 
Giblk t Graa j 
Peas in Timbals Vegetable Salad 
Rolls, Olives, Butter 
Sunshine Cake Grape Sherbet 
( ‘off ¢ Ne cco Sweets 


The table tastefully arranged wit] 
silver, linen and glassware should not b« 
over-decorated. The favors, plac 
cards, and nut cups at each place wil 
lend to the general color scheme. The 
nothing adds to the occasion more thai 
lighted candles. The candle holders an: 
other table decorations can be made b 
the girls and boys. 

Six girls from the sophomore class 
could act as waitresses and two boy 
to act as butlers. They would enjoy 
wearing suits made for the occasion, « 
perhaps they could rent a band or som 
other uniform (I said rent, for this is the 
place to learn to be independent and not 
beg or borrow.) The waitresses may 
dress in white or black and wear whit: 
caps and aprons which are easily mad 
of white crepe paper. 


HE aprons are 20 inches long and 

may be cut from white crepe pape 
cutting them crosswise of the paper. For 
the caps cut a strip of crepe paper 5! 
inches wide and with the ruffler on th 
sewing machine shirr it about an inch 
from the edge. The second shirring 
should be about a half-inch from the 
first. A newspaper pattern may be used. 
The ends are about 2% inches and slant 
up to 51% inches at a point in the center 
The caps are held in place with in 
visible hairpins. Paste a strip one inch 
wide on the back side of the apron at 
the top so that it may be pinned to the 
gown without tearing. A little paper 
pocket is pasted on with care, only the 
edges being pasted, which can be used 
for a dainty handkerchief. With flowers 
cut from paper napkins or shelf paper 
the apron can be made very attractive. 
The aprons and caps like these describ- 
ed are called ‘‘Mrs. Tod’s Strut-More’’ 
caps and aprons. 

Each waitress should have a certain 
number of people to serve. The boy who 
assists her should be provided with a 
water bottle or pitcher and keep the 
water glasses refilled as necessary. The 
boy acting as butler will meet the guests, 
show them to the waiting room and 
escort them to the banquet room at the 
given time. 

On leaving the table, it is not only 
unkind but improper to leave any 
pretty souvenirs, favors, flowers, menus, 
nut cups, ete. Most guests count them 
treasures. In classes where the majority 
have been boys I have noted the boys 
as well as the girls take each little token, 
not one being left on the tables. Some 
little favor should be provided for the 
boys and the waitresses. A bouquet like 
those given the guests will please them. 





Greener Pastures 


Continued from page 81 

Monday found them visiting the most 
reputable land office the county site 
afforded, which would do honor to a 
arger city than its eight thousand. 


KID of a boy led them into the 
reception rooms of the Northeast 
Real Estate office. “What can I] 

do for you?” he inquired importantly 
ind seated them in plushy overstuffed 
rockers. 

“Sure,’’ he knew the farm they want- 
“Fine land, fine house,’’ he 
ommented airily. “I'll step in and tell 
He is pretty busy this morn- 
ng,’ he said as he rushed importantly 
the room. His loose bell-legged 
trousers flapped just as importantly 
against his pipe-stem legs. 

Presently he re-entered, followed by a 

tall, dark-complexioned man, who slight- 
lv raised his head and looked at you so 
ompletely thru his heavy eyebrows 
before he spoke or offered his hand, 
that you felt he had made a complete 
analysis of your anatomy. His name 
was Michelangelo. 

Julia made a brave effort to repeat it, 
but Bilhe acknowledged the introduc- 
tion with an indistinguishable mumble. 
They left their Ford and rode with Mr. 
Michelangelo in his Chrysler. 
seemed a very long way from the front 
seat. One could hardly tell whether the 
motor was running, it sounded faint 
and you had to listen to hear it. Julia 
closed her eyes to see if she could tell 
they were traveling. But for the breeze 
striking her face she decided she would 
have thought they were parked. They 
were jostled against each other as he 
suddenly turned to the right when they 
had expected him to turn to the left. 
After they got straightened up again 
and Julia pulled her hat from over her 
eyes, they looked at each other in sur- 
prise. He would probably turn west at 
the next block. But, no, he didn’t. He 
kept bearing northeast. 

“He surely doesn’t know the way,”’ 
suggested Julia. 

When he turned again to the right 
and entered the state highway, Billie 
leaned forward and raised his voice, 
“Wrong road, isn’t it?” 

Mr. Michelangelo seemed reluctant 
to reply. After an interval, ‘No, north- 
east,’ he said almost gruffly. 

“But the place is northwest,” Billie 
reminded him. 

Another interval. ‘Error in printing,” 
he mumbled. 

“Do you suppose he is drunk?”’ Julia 
asked. 

“Doesn't drive like a drunken man,”’ 
he said. 

He seemed to know where he was 
headed for and Julia and Billie said no 
nore to him, nor could they think of 

nything to say to each other, their sur- 
rise was so complete. Every turn they 

ade their eyes flashed a look of utter 
stonishment at each other. Then it 
hegan to be amusing. 

“Seems to me we’ve been this way 
sillie said. 

“Yes,”’ Julia smiled, “there is some- 
ing vaguely familiar about this road 
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FARMING 


When teeth 


glistening white 
EVEN THEN... 
4 out of 5 


ave Pyorrhea’s victims 


NAWARE of the fact that all 

is not well even when teeth 
are gleaming white, 4 out of 5 
after forty and thousands younger 
pay the high penalty for self-neg- 
lect. They sacrifice health to 
Pyorrhea. 

Take this precaution: See your 
dentist twice annually. And start 
using the dentifricethat keeps teeth 
so clean and white and at the same 
time helps to safeguard health 
against this foe. 

Morning and night, every day, 
use Forhan’s for the Gums. 

Without the use of harsh abra- 
Sives, it restores teeth to their nat- 
ural whiteness and protects them 


are 





forhans 


FOR 
THE GUMS 

















against acids which cause decay: 

Also, if used regularly and in 
time, it helps to firm gums and 
keep them strong and healthy. 
Pyorrhea seldom attacks healthy 
gums. 

Get a tube of Forhan’s. Use this 
dentifrice regularly and massage 
your gums daily with Forhan’s 
following directions in booklet 
that comes with tube. Teach your 
children this good habit. It will 
protect their precious health in 
the years to come. Two sizes— 
35c and 60c. 


Formula of R. J.Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhanys for the gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 





INVENTS AIR-BURNING 
FLAT IRON 


Cuts lroning Time in Half 


Akron, Ohio—An amazing new kind | 
of flat iron that cuts ironing time in half | 
and makes ironing day delightfully easy, | 
and comfortable in any home, has 
been invented by a local man. Official 
tests have proven this new iron cheape r 
to operate than a gas or iron; the 
laboratory figures showing an amazing low 
cost of only one cent to do the average family 
ironing. It burns 96% air and 4% common 
kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, J. C, Steese, 94 Steese Bldg., 
Akron, Ohio, offers to send one of these irons 
for 30 days’ FREE trial or even to give one 
FREE to the first in each locality who 
vill help him introduce it. Send your 
name tod¢ ask hin to € 
you can get the agency and ithout 


ence or capital make $9 to $18 a day. 
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KITSELMAN FENCE 


Prices Slashed! 
Big money-saving values in Farm, 
Poultry and Lawn Fence, Steel 
Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, Pure 
Linseed Oil Paint, Asphalt and 
Metal Roofing. Quality guaran- 
teed. 12-to-24 hour service. 
Startli Improvement 
in Galvanizing 
All Kitselman Fence now SUPER-Galvanized 
with 99 94/100 per cent pure zinc, same quality as 
used on telephone wire. Adds years to life. No extra 
cost to you. Our Free Catalog gives complete facts. 
Factory to You---We Pay Freight 
Get our Factory Prices—lowest in years—before you 
buy. Don’t delay! Write today for Free Catalog? 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
Dept. 220 Muncie, Indiana 
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FREE CATALOG 
Fence 
Steel Posts 
Gates 
Barb Wire 
Paint 
Roofing 
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735—Cleverly Designed One-Piece Dress of 
printed silk crepe. Wool jersey, flat silk crepe, 
Faille crepe and crepe satin in reverse treatment are 
smart suggestions. Designed for sizes 16 and 18 
years, and 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
The 36-inch size requires 274 yards of 40-inch 
material, if made of one material. 

3322—An Attractive Daytime Frock made of 
chiffon, georgette crepe, crepe satin, chiffon voile or 
rayon crepe. Designed for sizes 16 and 18 years, and 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. The 36-inch 
size requires 314 yards of 40-inch material with 
3¢-yard of 40-inch contrasting. 

3341—Cleverly Designed Frock to Suit the 
Needs of the Larger Woman. Two surfaces of 
crepe satin, plain and printed sheer crepe, two tones 
of silk crepe and light weight woolen in combina- 
tion with silk crepe are smart suggestions. Designed 
for sizes 16 vears and 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 
inches bust measure. For the 36-inch size it requires 
314 yards of 40-inch materal with 34-yard of 32-inch 
contrasting 
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Spring Frocks You Will Enjoy 















































3256—New Type for Spring. For the 36-inch 
size jt only requires 3 yards of 40-inch material with 
54-yard of 40-inch contrasting. Designed for sizes 
16 and 18 years, and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Flat silk crepe, crepe satin, wool geor- 
gette, angora wool jersey, kashmir and tweed are 
appropriate. 

3 Two-Piece Model With Plain Flat 
Silk Crepe for skirt and printed blouse. Designed 
for sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. For the 36-inch size it requires 
154 yards of 40-inch material for skirt with 24 
yards of 40-inch material for blouse and 1 yard of 
32-inch material for camisole. 

102—Bloomer Outfit for Wee Tots of 2, 4 and 
6 years, that can be made in an hour. Printed 
batiste, pink organdie, pale blue chambray, French 
blue dimity with tiny white dot, and champagne- 
colored cashmere wool jersey are smart combina- 
tions. It requires only 1% yards of 27-inch material 
for dress with 1 yard of 27-inch material for bloom- 
ers for the 4-year size. 
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3180—For the Little Miss of 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. Printed crepe de Chine, printed batis®, 
printed linen, printed sateen, plain gingham and 
cotton broadcloth in pastel shades, are fashionable 
for its development. The 8-year size requires 2 
yards of 40-inch material with 1% yards of binding 

104—These Attractive Undies are splendid for 
a little daughter of 6, 8, 10, 12 or 14 years. For the 
8-year-old miss, 134 yards of 40-inch material is 
sufficient to make both vestee’ and bloomers 
Batiste, crepe de Chine, rayon crepe, crossbar 
dimity, washable crepe satin, lawn and novelty 
cotton crepes are smart suggestions. Embroider) 
11135 15 cents extra. 

3328—A Popular Apron Design with triple 
tiered skirt. Printed sateen, cotton broadcloth in 
pastel shade, chintz, and lovely English prints are 
appropriate. Designed for small, medium and large 
sizes. The medium size requires 144 yards of 30- 
inch material with 12 yards of binding. 

856—Complete Outfit for Dolly. Designed for 
dolls of 18, 20, 22, 24 and 26 inches in length 





Patterns may be obtained by mail at 12 cents each from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 
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Chrysle r rolled up so easily and down, 
not a bit faster than they had been go- 
ing on the level road. Julia tried to peep 
over Mr. Michelangelo’s shoulder to see 
if the motor were running or were they 
just coasting. 


RESENTLY they left the state 

highway for a little county road to 
the right. A half-mile on this road and 
he drew up before a large white house 
and stopped on the edge of the lawn 
under a severely pruned box elder. A 
big yellow shepherd bounded from the 
porch barking fiercely, but on a second 
look began capering about the car 
as if to welcome them. 

Mr. Michelangelo was as swift as he 
had been silent. With one motion he 
seemed to have alighted and was hold- 
ing the door open for the Gordons. He 
began with sweeping gestures describ- 
ing the beauty and resourcefulness of 
this farm. His voice sounded deep and 
nellow. Billie tried to make an explana- 
tion but Mr. Michelangelo did not pay 
the least bit of attention and kept talk- 
ing so fast and loud.. There seemed 
nothing to do but listen. When he 
turned toward Julia, she thought she 
could see far back into his deep black 
eyes. He sounded sincere. 

Twice Julia tried to speak but only 
held her mouth open and closed it with- 
out making a sound. She turned to look | 
at the house. It was extremely large for | 
a farm house with lots of double win- 
dows downstairs, and the upstairs had 
double windows at each end of the 
house. The lawn looked small because 
the house was so large, but it was a very | 
big lawn, she decided. Three young 
pecan trees were placed irregularly in 
the front yard; several large box elders 
offered shade to the lawn; a tall, stately 
oak stood at the east end of the house. 
hike a sentinel on guard. The sand- 
colored window shades were drawn. 
There was no one at home. The house, 
Julia thought, had the appearance of a 
very happy dog that suddenly realizes 
his master is getting ready to desert 
him. ‘‘A half-strangled joy,” she thought 
and felt very sorry for it. 

Mr. Michelangelo certainly knew his 
cue. Julia opened her mouth very round 
just as Mr. Michelangelo turned toward 
her. ‘“But——’” she protested. He 
seemed for the first time to realize she 
was trying to speak and waited for her 
remark. 

‘“‘We—we wanted a hill farm. You 
can’t raise turkeys here.’’ 

“4 hill farm!’ He seemed very sur- 
prised. ‘“‘A hill farm?’’ he repeated. 
“No, lady, you don’t want hill land. 
Why, I'll tell you a——” he began, 
enumerating the many faults of hill 
land. One would be surprised that land 
could have so many disadvantages as 
Mr, Michelangelo pointed out. Every- 
thing that he said was true; the Gor- 
dons knew thatit was true but in their 
discouragement they had failed to re- 
member it. 

He continued: “I know a Mr. J.-D. 
Watson out five miles northwest of town 
that never misses a year of having to buy 
hay and corn to run him thru the 
rop. Has a pretty place and well kept 
ip, but it just isn’t in the soil. This, as 
you know, has been an exceptionally | 
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YANKEE 


The most famous and popular 
watch in the world! Over sixty 
million people in the last thirty- 
five years have had de- 
pendable time and 
sturdy service from 
their Ingersoll Yan- 
kee Watches. A 
handful of value 
ata pinch of cost. 
Radiolite $2.25 
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TYPE -T 
ALARM CLOCK 







It’s going to be just as popular in the 
alarm clock field as the Yankee is in 
the watch world. It is priced the same 
and it has the Yankee qualities of re- 
liability and sturdiness. A half dozen 
good looks features such as 7 
rolled edge case; mat finish metal dial; 
antique handle. Knob alarm switch 
for convenience. 


Height 5:¢”. Radiolite $2.25. 
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Let Our Service’Dept*help you Remodel 





. « » if you own or can buy an old 


house in a desirable location, put 
ad W EATHERBEST Stained Shingles right 
‘CON over old sidewalls and make it 
1 ou modern. 
Our Remodeling Service Dept. 
uh ve Money will help you without charge. Send oe 
§ 








a snapshot or photograph any size 
Mr. & Mrs.Clittord J.Foster,’Rives 


7 Junction, Mich. used WraTHeRsestT 
floor plans, and we will submit Stained Shingles right over old side- 
the remarkable 





P and give general dimensions and 





lst Prize Winner 1927 % free sketch showing how the ex- @ walls to secure 
8 Zz 92 






4 . bange shown below. 
WEATHERBEST Remodeling ‘ terior can be improved. WEATHER- change 
te f } 1 a gre: f »-mod- f not convenient nd “tu 
Contest After Shingling BEST save a great deal on remod = not convenient to send picture, 
Old Walls. ling, labor and painting costs ~pacaadhg Beste etree aE - rome se Pontes 




















and doubly insulate your old home Broadside showing 1927 WeatuEn- 
~ ‘ BES Remodeling Contest Prize 
against heat and cold. lle ge TB gee 
costs. 
W EATHERBEST STAINE SHI LE Co. Inc. 
Remodeling Service Dept 2400 Island Street, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y 
Enci stampe or for postage nd handling 
Re ee Book >! Houses into Charming 
Homes” wit B e showing 1027 WEATHERBEST 
Remodeling Contest ! 





Fr ‘ sed photos data, eubmit free 
sketch showing « et oe (or exterior remodeling. 
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Can of Watkins 
| Baking Powder 
th the Purchase 


of 2 Giant 
( Z/ Ounce) 


7 — of 





It improves with age. Stock up 
while this offer lasts. 


This is the greatest Vanilla Bargain ever 

offered you. It is made for alimited time 

to introduce this exceptional Vanilla into 

the homes of thousands of newcustomers 

—and to induce thousands of regular F a 

Watkins Vanilla users to try another Pas pay mg 
equally Superior Watkins product— ae il extractor 
Watkins Better Baking Powder. . 


No need to tell old customers how de- are Ay 
lightfully different Watkins Vanilla j 
really is! How it gets its rich, full flavor 
from plump, juicy, high grade vanilla 
beans with just enough vanillin and cou- 
marin added to make it bake-proof and 
freeze-proof. All the delicate flavor and 
aroma stays in the food. You cannot 
bake it out or freeze it out. 


To new customers we say, “Try it just 

once. You have a delightful baking ex- 

perience ahead of you.” It would be 

enough to offer 11 ounces of this Vanilla 

for 98 cents—every Watkins customer would grab that bargain. But, we’re 

doing more! We are offering to GIVE you a full pound of Watkins Baking 

Powder besides, with the purchase of 2 1l-ounce bottles of Watkins. Vanilla 

at 98 cents each. Less than 9cents an ounce for High Quality Standard 

Vanilla—and a pound of Baking Powder free, in addition! 

This offer positively will not be held open. It is limited as to time and may never be repeated. 
oo your friends about it. Stock up at this bargain price and remember, Watkins 
Vanilla actually improves with age. Take advantage NOW of this great offer made by 

The J. R. Watkins Company. 


FREE! } Write today for our big 64-page book, “Spices From the Orient,” 
mailed free. A book which every one who cooks will be glad to have. 


The J.R. Watkins Company, Dept. 25-14 Winona} Minn. 
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rainy spring. This is the first year this 
fellow here had failed sowing his oats in 
February. Right now he has the finest 
pasture in the country. Thisis asplendid 
dairy farm. And the beauty of it is, he 


| always has cool fresh running water 


right in the pasture the year round. 


| Last year he pastured some hill stock 


thru the dry season when there was no 
pasture or water either in the hil’. 
Why, man, if I wanted to farm, I ould 
be tempted to pay much more than he 
asks but what [ would have this farm. 
[t is the best all the way round of any 


| farm in this county.’”’ He stopped as 


| abruptly as he hs id begun and looked 
| from one to other of the ¢ Gordons thru 
| his bushy eyebrows. 

“Well,” Billie remarked curtly as he 
jerked his propped foot from the run- 
ning-board of the car and stamped it 
firmly on the grass beside its mate. “I 
consider this fellow somewhat of an ass, 


| eh?’’ 


Mr. Michelangelo smiled faintly. 


| ‘Well, of course, I don’t know what the 


fellow’s plans are, but if he intends to 


| farm in this country, I am positive he’s 


| making a bad move—mighty bad,” he 


| added solemnly. 


Billie turned to Julia. ‘“‘What about 


| it, peacherine?’”’ he demanded. 


“T think this is the only place for us,” 


| she said firmly. 


“And what about turkeys?” He 


| searched her eyes to see if they would 


confirm the answer she gave. 
“T’ll surrender,” she smiled and flung 


out her hands resignedly. 


“And never mention the word tur- 
key?” he teased. 

‘“‘Never,”’ she promised. 

“Honest? Cross your heart?”’ 

“Cross my heart and hope to die,’ 


and she proceeded to do so. Then a 


wicked mischievous light leaped into her 
blue eyes. ‘‘What about Thanksgiving? 


| —what shall I call it then if I can’t say 


turkey?” 
“Oh, you can say bird or fowl— 
and he searched for other alternatives. 
“Or bird of paradise,’’ she offered. 


9? 


Salad Dressings 
Favorite basic recipe from which I 
concoct different salads: 
2 cupfuls of vinegar (moderate strength) 
14% cupful of water 


1 cupful of sugar 


Place to boil in double boiler and add 


| the following mixture beaten smoothly: 


Yolks 5 eggs 
34 cupful of sugar 
va cupful of flour 
3 teaspoonfuls of mustard 
16 cupful of cold water 
Cook for 15 minutes, then add % 
teaspoonful of celery salt, 2 teaspoonfuls 
of celery seeds, — teaspoonful of black 
pepper, and cook for 5 minutes longer 
then pour into a glass bowl or jar for 
use as desired. This amount makes 
about three pints, but it is subject to 
variations to suit your taste and fancy, 
| both as to amount and ingredients 
For instance, you may wish to use only 
| two or three whole eggs in place of five 
| yolks, and substitute a tablespoonful ot 
| flour, or you may wish more or less 
} Sugar. 
When cool this dressing is very stiff 
| and intentionally so, for it is to be 
| diluted at will. N. G. C., Kans. 
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Shoes for Baby 


Outside of feeding, the mother has 
10 greater responsibility to her child 
than to see that he is properly shod. 
Nine mothers out of ten pay no more 
attention to their child’s feet than they 
do to putting on his shirt. No other 
item of clothing is half as important as 
the baby’s shoes. 

From the very first, the baby’s feet 
must be covered. In the case of my own 
baby, he wore stockings and booties the 
first four months, or until he learned to 
sit up. I always used cotton so they could 


be sterilized with boiling water without | 
shrinking, so I did not need to worry | 
about them becoming too small for my | 


baby. Needless to say, the baby’s 
stockings were washed every day, while 
the booties were washed whenever they 
became soiled. 

At the suggestion of my doctor, I 
always made sure that the stockings 
and booties were large and roomy and 
that they never fit snugly. 

A good time to get the baby his first 
pair of leather shoes is when he starts 
to sit up without support. The sizes of 
baby’s shoes run from 00 to 4. Select a 


size that is plenty large and roomy, both | 
on the ends and the sides and one that | 


will allow for natural growth of the 
ioot. 

I think you will have better success 
if your baby’s first shoes have soft soles. 
They allow the baby to move and exer- 
cise his toes more than if the soles were 
hard. 

My experience has been that elk is the 
best material for the shoes, because it is 
soft, pliable and porous. Incidentally, 
elk is washable, an important item. 

Patent leather, being covered with an 
impervious varnish, causes the baby’s 

‘in to perspire, and is entirely unsuited 
‘or children’s shoes, save possibly for the 
lress-up shoes. 

When the baby starts to pull himself 

p on his feet it is an indication that he 

ill soon be walking and attention 

hould be paid to a change in shoes. He 

w needs shoes with a firm but flexible 

e. Hard-soled shoes, in which the 

ild cannot bend his feet, are very 

irious as the child’s arch cannot be 
yperly exercised. The infant’s tender 
uscles are unable to bend the hard 
es which does not permit the muscles 
the arch to develop properly, causing 
m to sag or break down completely. 

Lace shoes are more satisfactory than 

itton shoes because they can be laced 

to support the ankles. 

lsefore putting the child to bed remove 

shoes and stockings and examine his 

t carefully to see if there are any red 

ts left from rubbing or from the shoe 
hitting too snugly. If so, the shoe should 
discarded at once. 






s first shoes. When they get too small, 
v new ones.—B. 8. P., Okla. 








Don’t expect your baby to wear out | 
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Shoes! 


They’re 


Folks on the farm are good judges of shoe 
values. Experience has taught them that solid- 
leather shoes look the best, wear the longest, 
and are the most economical. 


“Star Brand” Shoes are SOLID LEATHER. 
They contain no paper, no fibre, no leather 
substitutes of ANY kind. 


Thrifty, sound-thinking people look for the 
Star on the heel because they have learned 
that “Star Brand Shoes Are Better.” 


It’s no trouble to get “Star Brand” — for 
they’re sold in the best stores in every locality. 
Roberts, Johnson & Rand, Branch of Inter- 
national Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





fer Men . . Children 


For every purse and purpose— 


Solid Leather Throughout for Men, Women & Children 
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Nothing adds 
more charm to 
the home than 
clean, bright 
and sparkling 
furniture and 


woodwork. 


‘OGier 


j Vrms ind 


F wraiture | 


There is no | | 
easier way to | a 
have this and at al 3 
the same time 

to save time, work and money 


than to use O-Cedar Polish. 
O-Cedar Polish cleans, dusts, pol- 


ishes and beautifies all at one, 
the same, time. O-Cedar Polish 
is sold by all dealers with this 
understanding; if you are not 
delighted with the O-Cedar 
result, your money will be re- 
funded without a question. 


Use 


WIVORTANT: BLWAYS USE WATER AS DENEOTED 


| of their 
| throw them away and get new and per- 
| haps poorly made articles to replace 


| completely, 
| serape off like wet paint. 


| white as new. 





Dishwashing Helps 


| TRY to keep a little lye on hand 
and if a basin or kettle of granite 
ware is badly burned on, I leave a 
solution of lye and water in it overnight. 
This must be kept out of the reach of 
children for lve, as we all know, is 
poison, and care must be used not to 
burn the hands in preparing it, but it 
is a wonderful time-saver at dish-wash- 
ing time. The best way, of course, is to 
be careful not to burn the pan in the 
first place. When food has once been 
burned on a pan, things will always 
scorch in it easier thereafter. 

Lye can never be used with aluminum 
as it eats'the metal. Also, aluminum 
should not be cleaned by seraping with 
knives and metal spoons. But if food is 


burned on the vessel, it should be soaked | 


first in water and then scraped with a 


wooden utensil and then scoured with a | 


good cleanser, not too coarse. How- 
ever, I seldom have utensils of alumi- 
num that need scraping for I am careful 
to move them back and keep them cov- 
ered, once the boiling point is reached, 
and then they are as easily washed as a 
china dish. ; 

In many homes are to be found old 
roasters, dripping pans and gem tins 
that are covered with a brown deposit 
of burned-on grease. We are ashamed 
appearance but hesitate to 


them. Try a lye-water bath for all these 


| that are not aluminum, covering them 
and the old deposit will 


I have a neighbor who was on the 
point of throwing away 
kettle because it was black inside. Prob- 
ably it had been made so by having 
hard water boiled in it many times. I 
persuaded her to boil tomato skins in 


| the kettle and it came out shming and | 
A eut lemon rubbed on | 


would have done as well, or potato skins 
or greens might have been boiled in it. 





Est. 1860 


Shade Rollers 
and 
Window Shade Cloth 





A shade is only as good as its roller 


PLUMBING-HEATING 
Install Your Own~Save Half 
a) 


Lowest wholesale prices 
on hi hang uality 
ones. 








the best aad pay only a ‘little 
each month. 


Send for FREE Book 
New bargain catalog just issued. 
With our cut-to-fit systems you save 
waste material and high labor cost. = 
ears service to home owners, farme 
uilders and mechanics. Million Dollar 
Plants back up our Guarantee. FREE 





an aluminum | 


- Write for your copy today. 




















An ideal 80 Acre 
lowa Farm 
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cooks Meals Quickly 


Thedarkening of the aluminum is due to 

| alkali such as is contained in hard water 
and does the kettle no hurt and does the | 
food no harm that is afterward boiled | 
in it. And for the housekeeper who 
wants to keep her kettle always shining 
the remedy is very easy.—Mrs. 8. E. F. 


FOR SALE 


Good house and barn, well water. 
Twoand one half miles from town. 
Close to a good school. Just right 
for raising stock and poultry. 
MRS. ROSE JOHNSON on 
408 1-2 Chestnut Street 
ATLANTIC, IOWA 


THE HIGHLANDS OF LOUISIANA 


WHERE SATSUMA ORANGES GROW 


Gently rolling land, suitable for general farming, 
fruit and truck growing, stock raising, dairying and ne 
poultry No over-flow lands 175 
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The cook’s greatest time - saver, 
for a whole meal, mea, vegetables, 
4) dessert, can be cookedfall at once. A 
- cooker without faults — experience 
proves it the safest and hand, ~st 
cooker ever made. Our l6at. size hassame canning‘ca- 
vacity as other 2 5 qt. outfits—10 qt. or 16 pt. tin cans. 
Costg less. Light, strong, die-cast aluminum, beauti- 
fully polished. Rustproof. Many ex- 
clusive features. With the Burpee Can 
Sealer makes an ideal canning outfit 
Complete with inset pans. Low priced. 
A wonderful gift, sure to please. 
Catalog FREE—Write Today 


Barpee Can Sealer Co. 
Dept. 28, 215 W, Haron St., Chicago 


SPRING FASHIONS 
HAve you seen our new 

fashion magazine? It is 
here in all its glory with the 
latest styles for spring and 
summer. Send 10 cents to 


the Pattern Department, Suc- 
cessful Farming, Des Moines, 

















noswit amps Is anas-——14 
miles west of the Mississippi. Good roads, fine schools, 
churches, nearby towns—no temperature extreme 
an ideal all-year climate, am ple rainfall, no expensive , 
irrigation necessary, no alkali. Health conditions u 


Iowa, and let our magazine 
surpassed, pure soft ws ster, nine m<¢ onthe grow ng sea- 


help you complete your spring son, all year around pastut Write for free litera- 


sewing early. ture to J. F. Newsom, oles ‘Gity Southern Agricultural De 
9 P wend Azeat Room 204, Kansas City Southern Railway 
Building, Kansas City, Mo 











ALWAYS Ask For DENISON’S-52 Years of Hits 


Comedy - Dramas, Vaudeville Acts, 
Monologs, Dialogs, 
Make-up Goods, 


Farces, M: isical 

Comedies, Revu 

Minstrela Blac ane eSkita, Comedy Songs. Catalog Free 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 S. Wabash, Dept. 143, CHICAGO 























A LONGER KEEPING 
LOAF ~ ~ =~ 


ERESOTA made bread 

keeps longer because Cer- 

esota Flour absorbs more 
water than ordinary flours. 
It makes a lighter, more easi- 
ly worked dough, better for 
bread and pastry. 



















Try Ceresota for your next ESls 2 £8 
Fun for the Family | bread baking. ‘Try Ceresota sae = 
. . next time you bake a pie. Boe ES BBS 
Then you will know from ESSs> oO 35s 
wns _ 
Hoot. Men! first-hand knowledge why BEF gang g3%: 
those who have used Ceresota be 822 AA ES 

7 rr - ‘ 7 -¥ . 

Dotty: “Try some of my Scotch per- for a score of Bash. sz as - 
fume.”’ years or more sESs<O8S, 3:5 

mania Ni - ; ees 2s ss 5 

Lotty: Why — : 4 call it ‘“‘The Llsgvss fe : : 

] ye i } seeps s sce . e335 ° —5s w ~ 

Dotty: Oh, it keeps its scent. Prize Bread and BESazO0SSse : 
(cent.) } ac seOZ - &. . 

| Pastry Flour of oS a> By: 

or ' 9 the World”’. T¥sfore 8 : 
What's in a Name: ee ZOgR Se : 
Look for the o9% cass ge: 

\. negro preacher’s name was Ham. Boy on the Sack. 3s les ZO =S : 
Aiter his sermon Ma — ¥ 4g a The Northwestern sie2 8 gg : 
creeted him with “Bruddah, what . san ae 2 ef ee =| 
Oe ee , Consolidated Milling 3e“5 2 ag. : :4 

ht vo’ name be bic 

ight yo na 2 ; 358 2 £ssee™ 

“Sister, my name 1s the bes paht ol Company sees s ress oo 





















hawg,’’ he answered. 
‘Bruddah Bacon, I sho is glad to meet 
1,”’ she exclaimed. 


Minneapolis. Minn, 


—————————————E 


The Average Man 


The average man is a dashing Romeo | _ 
himself, a hero to some woman, and 


oe Free Book:-100 Homes 





Vothing 
Flapper: ‘I need a new bathing suit.’’ |“TheReynolds” 


Shiek: ‘‘That’s nothing.” es 


32639 A 
Time for Lunch | 


“Mamma, isn’t it time for lunch yet?” 

) “No, dear, not for a whole hour.”’ 

: “Well, then, my tummy must be too | 
fast.”’ | 


Price of Cars 


All motorists want cheaper autos 
but aviators. don’t care to see aero- 
planes drop. 





| 
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Thoughtful Mother Nature Buy Direct From Mill! ite for Latest Wholesale 


“ug r Prices and Books! 
; seein te that old Mother Nature Get our low wholesale prices before you build. We Our Book of 100 Homes—mailed 
has provided tor every contingency. furnish complete lumber cut to plan at mill; blue-print }REE— "shows photos, floor-plans, 
rT W hat prompts that moral reflec- plans free with order. Saves you 30% labor cost and direct -from - mill wholesale prices. 
tion?” 18% lumber waste. Customers say they save $200 to fide fausoe Barns: Louly and 
‘Look at the way she has placed our $2,000. One guaranteed price covers all —no extras. 





ears, yet a million years ago she didn’ 
yet a million years ago she didn’t FREE Poultry Houses Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
know that we were going to hook glasses Estimate Planned for sunshine, i 1124 Gordon Street 
over them 99 aoe 3 warmtb and ventilation. 4 Davenport, Iowa 
. » on a we job. Others as low as B4b. i Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back. 
Send us your lum- No. 459 PI 4 Books. Iz sted 
s hs Meesenaued | ease send Books. I am interested in 
H W ] { ° ber bills to figure. 16 x 20 $141 l 0) Homes C) Farm Buildings 
e anted / ction Building Material I C) Building Material 
| . Catalog FREE! | 
. >, 000 i ate- J ° 
4 tourist who stopped at a moun- Oo r @) Ne a n ' n e rialbargaine—Every- . 1 


taineer’s cabin down in the Ozarks, woitatr remodeling — whole- 


. ° . sale pricee— Write! 
noticed four holes in the door. PLAN-CUT Homes “ke ae ; uaa 
Friend,”’ he said, ‘I do not like to —_—__——. ~ 


ice see dioee ion“? ™e four KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR} Own a Fordson? 


and Power Lawnmower . : 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivae a ‘a A Booklet of 


thing for building or 
{ Addres 











Wal, yo’ see, I has four cats.”’ 










’ 4 : 2 :) aD. s — i i . 

3ut wouldn’t one hole do for all the | 1 for Gardeners, Suburbanites, tA ——_ vital interest 

on , Truckers, orista, Nu ymen, Catalog ee Send for copy. 
< asked the tourist Fruit Growers, Country Estates Bees 

and Poultrymen. No Charge, 





EISEMANN MAGNETOCORPORATION 


Well, when I say ‘Scat!’ I means American Farm Machine Co. 
at! 165 Broadway, New York 


10-9 33rd Ave. S. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN | 
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Which Reward Do You Want? 


Select Yours Now--Special Spring Offers--For Immediate Acceptance 


Rewards offered on this page 
are among the very finest in our 
whole list. The offers are the 
most liberal we can possibly make, 
and we’re sure that every mem- 
ber of your family will want at 
least one of the articles. Each 
article is guaranteed to be of 
splendid quality, to reach you in 
good condition, and to more than 
please you. Shipping charges are 
fully prepaid. 

The summer issues of Success- 
ful Farming will be unusually in- 
teresting. Each number will con- 
tain articles along new lines that 
will bea real inspiration. Flowers, 
landscaping, furnishing, decorat- 
ing, building suggestions are some 
of the feature articles planned to 
make you like your* magazine 
more than ever. Your neighbors 
will like it too. Remember, Suc- 
cessful Farming is absolutely 
clean and wholesome—no tobacco 
advertising—no objectionable ad 
vertising to offend your family or 
to keep you from recommending 
it to your friends. 


Order Blank Enclosed 

For your convenience, we've 
enclosed an order blank with this 
copy of the magazine. Write on 
it the names and addresses of 
your subscribers. If your sub- 
scription expires soon, send us 
your own renewal too. It will 
count with your other subscrip- 
tions toward any reward, though 
rewards cannot be given for your 
own subscription alone. 

Also please be sure to fill out 
and attach the coupon below. This 
coupon provides a place to indi- 
cate the rewards you want. Our 
offer is good for a short time 
only. May we count on you to 
send us a few new subscriptions 
and your own renewal promptly ? 





USE THIS COUPON 





Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


..to pay for 
ttached order 


Dear Sirs: I enclose $-.---- 
subscriptions as shown on the a 
blank. have selected Rewari 
Please ship it promptly. 


Fine for carrying both bills and coins. Either 


compartm 
the other, 


) 


*” Our Offer: 
for subscriptions to Successful Farming amount- 
ing _to $1. 


your own 


This n 


Large Purse and Billfold 
Reward No. 132 


ent can be opened without disturbing 
Made of good purse leather. Size 

% inches when closed. 

Reward No. 132, given postpaid, 


’ 
This reward cannot be given for 
subscription alone. 


Ingersoll Watch 
Reward No. 259 


»w Yankee Ingersoll is probably 


the most popular of the Ingersoll watches. 


Its enorm« 


ity of the 


are sure t 


Our O 
postpaid, 
Farming 
cannot be 


mus popularity proves the qual 
Ingersoll as a timepiece. You 
» be pleased with it. 

ffer: Reward No. 259, given 
for subscriptions to Successful 
amounting to $2. This reward 
given for your own subscrip- 


tion alone. 


Magazine Rack 
Reward No. 368 


Beautifully colored magazine rack for 


your libr 
substantia 
and newsf 


Our Offer: 


postT aid, 
Farming 
cannot be 


ary or living room. Made of 


1 metal. Keep your magazines 
mapers handy. 

Reward No. 368, given 
or subscriptions to Successful 
amounti ng to $2. This reward 
given for your own subscrip 


tion alone. 


Fountain Pen 
Reward No. 369 


_This Pen is Jumbo 
size, large 14-karat 
gold pen with gold 
finishings. It is, with- 
out doubt, one of the 
greatest pen bargains 
ever offered. 


Our Offer: Re- 
ward No. 369, given 
postpaid, for  sub- 
scriptions to Success- 
ful Farming amount- 
ing to $2. This re- 
ward cannot be given 
for your own sub- 
scription alone. 


Redipoint Pencil 
Reward No. 195 


Both propels and 
repels the lead. Bar- 
rel is nickel-finished, 
has good eraser, de- 
tachable clip, and an 
extra supply of leads 
is included with the 
pencil. 


Our Offer: Re- 
ward No. 195, gi 
postpaid, for 
scriptions to Success- 
ful Farming amount- 
ing to 75 cents. This 
reward cannot be 
given for your own 
subscription alone. 


Steel Mantle Lamp Burner 
Reward No. 107 


This Steel Mantle Lamp Burner fits any No. 2 size lamp. 


Gives a 


brilliant white light—as much as two ordinary burners. 

Our Offer: Two Steel Mantle Lamp Burners, Reward No. 107, 
given postpaid, for subscriptions to Successful Farming amounting to 
$1. This reward cannot be given for your own subscription alone. 


2-Blade Pyralin Knife 
Reward No. 167 


An especially fine pocket knife. 
brass-lined, has nic aes bolsters, and 
knife for general us 

Our Offer: 


Successful F arming amounting to $1. 


for your own subscription alone. 


has two fine steel blades, is 
a good Pyralin handle. 


Just the 


Rew a No. 167, given postpaid, for subscriptions to 
This reward cannot be given 








Successful Farming, Dibister, Des Moines, Iowa 





















ACILLARY white diarrhea, con- 


B 


trary to the contentions of a 
few “intellectual bolsheviki,’’ is 
one of the main obstacles to successful 


poultry raising. The disease producing 
power of strains of Salmonella pullorum, 
the cause of this disease, is extremely 
variable. Some strains are highly viru- 
lent, capable of producing acute disease 
accompanied by high mortality. Others 
re only slightly virulent producing 
hroniec forms of the disease in which 
ase the mortality may be quite insig- 
iificant. In addition to this 
variability in disease producing 
power on the part of the germ, 


Michigan State College 


that male birds spread infection. 

Bacillary white diarrhea will lessen 
the productivity of hens as a result of 
ovarian infection. The hatchability of 
eggs is lowered because of the growth 
of the germs in the eggs. Chicks from 
such eggs either die early, sometimes in 
the shell, or they may be badly stunted 
or they may live to maturity without 
showing outward signs of the disease 
and, in this they will be 
instrumental in continuing the spread 
of the infection 


Case, 





Bacillary White Diarrhea 
Can Be Controlled 


By H. J. STAFSETH 


the 


here that birds carry) g fowl 
typhoid bacillus will also react to this 
test. This is decidedly a point in favor 
of the test 

While the agglutination test is the 
best means now available for detecting 
carriers of bacillary white diarrhea 
germs, it is not 100 percent perfect, as 
is the case with all human efforts or in- 
ventions. It also costs more to test a 


flock than not to test, if the cost is 
judged by the first expense. But is it 
not true that all modern innovations in 


poultry husbandry ar 
sive at the first glance? 
The merits of a procedure like 


expen- 





ve also encounter a great varia- 
on in the resistance of indi- 
idual birds or flocks toward 
icillary white diarrhea infec- 
tion. To make things still more 
uplicated, we must also re- 
ember that the progress of a 
lisease may vary with such fac- 
as housing, feeding, soil, 
ethods of hatching, brooding, 
in short, management in 


pene ral. 


ors 


[* adult birds bacillary white 
diarrhea usually runs a 
chronic and quite insidious 
ourse. Some birds may be in- 
fected for a long period of time 
without showing any sign of 








testing for bacillary white diar- 
rhea should be judged by its end 
results and not by the first cost. 
However, arguments of this sort 


will not do away with that 
fact that the test has its pro- 
ponents and opponents. Both 
sides circulate literature freely 


so that it must be very difficult 
for the average poultryman to 
make up his mind as to what to 
The rather chronic and in- 
sidious course of this disease, 
ferred to further 

tributes to confusion as to 
proper procedure against 

troublesome ailment. 


do. 
re- 
above, con- 


the 
this 








disease. 
In females the infection is 
most often found in the ovary, 
heart, liver and at times in the 
oviduct. All degrees of injury of the 
ovary may be encountered, from that 
of complete destruction of its function- 
wg power to that of only slight inter- 
ference with egg production. In fact, 
there are cases in which production 
goes on unhampered in spite of some 
ovarian infection. 
How long an infected hen may go on 
producing normally is, of ‘course, very 
neertain. A number of eggs laid by 
nfeeted hens will harbor the germ of 
bacillary white diarrhea, thus the dis- 
case may be transmitted from the ovary 
of the hen to the chick thru the egg. 
From infected eggs and chicks germs 
iy be liberated in the incubator where 
ey will float around in the air on par- 
cles of dust or down. Healthy chicks 
ivy become infected by inhaling such 
itaminated material. 


(C= ‘KS may also pick up the infec- 
tion by eating infected eggs. As 


he droppings of affected chicks and 


lults may contain the bacillary white 
irrhea germ, it is evident that these 
onstitute another source of infection. 
the male the heart seems to be the 
lavorite place of localization of the S. 


7 


iworum. The re 


is reason to believe 





Healthy chicks will make good the expectations 
of this hoy and girl 


From what has already been said it 
should be evident that a very essential 
step in attempts to control bacillary 
white diarrhea, is the finding and elim)- 
nation of birds which carry the S. 
pullorum. Since such a large percentage 
of carriers do not show any outward 
signs of disease, it is necessary to rely on 
something besides physical examination 
for the detection of such carriers. For 
this purpose we now depend on the 
agglutination test. 


HIS test consists in mixing a given 

amount of clear blood serum from 
the bird to be tested with a given 
amount of bacillary white diarrhea 
germs suspended in physiological salt 
solution. This mixture is incubated for 
a certain length of time at body tem- 
perature and, if a clumping (agglutina- 
tion) of the germs has taken place dur- 
ing the incubation period, we say that 
the bird is a reactor and should be re- 
moved from the flock. 

We not test for the germs of 
bacillary white diarrhea themselves, 


do 


but for certain substances which the 
tissues of the bird have thrown off into 
the blood stream as a result of the 
presence of these germs. I may say 


oo data which I am about 
to present are given for the 
purpose of helping serious-mind- 
ed poultrymen to find their way 
out of a chaotic situation resulf- 
ing from all sorts of confusing informa- 
tion. I know, of course, that there is 
no reason why a poultryman shoulfl 
believe me rather than any other person, 
but that will have to be as it may. All 
I] can say is that I have nothing to sell 
and that I would rather not have to test 
chickens for any kind of disease, except 
for the purpose of experimentation. 

The following is from Dr. Leynen in 
a bulletin on bacillary white diarrhea 
in Belgium published this year (1927): 
The average mortality of chicks belong- 
ing to commercial poultrymen in a 
given territory is 50 percent. The aver- 
age mortality of chicks coming exclu- 
sively from tested stock is 20 percent In 
the same territory. 

mH. J. feel that these figures 
clearly demonstrate the success of the 
agglutination test in reducing the mor- 
tality of chicks from the cause con- 
cerned. 

Many opponents of the agglutination 
test, as a practical means of controlling 


S ) 


bacillary white diarrhea, maintain that 
the germ of this disease is universally 
present, that it does no harm if the 
chicks and chickens are properly fed 
and housed and that, since the germ is 
universally 


(Continued on page 96 
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TO EVERY 
MAN AND 
WOMAN 
WHO RAISES 


Chicks, Turkeys, 


Ducks, Pheasants 


or Bantams 
When 74, 


Wait 


Yee Pinned 


Get this great book—the only one ever published 
giving complete common-sense f instruc- 
tions covering baby chicks, turkey poults, duck- 
lings, pheasants and bantams. [Illustrations by 
Charles Livingston Bull. Amazing feeding 
facts based on nature’: principles. Shows the 
way to most remarkable results with poultry ever 
obtained. Write! 


Chamberlain’s 


PERFECT 


BRAND 


Chick Starter 


AND 


Developing Feed 


SPECIAL! 12-oz. demonstration package of this 
original dry granular no-corn feed—enough for 
20 chicks for the first four feeding days— sent 
postpaid upon receipt of 15c to cover mailing and 
packing. It’s all complete in one package, with 
Buttermilk, Cod Liver Oil and Animal Proteins. 
Know and understand why it is the largest sell- 
ing starting and developing feed in the world. 


F. B. Chamberlain Company 
J-118 Vine Street - St. Louis, Mo. 





COMMON SENSE 


is the name of a 32. 

page free booklet, 
chock full of sensible 
information of value 
to every poultry man 
or poultry woman 
who takes the job of 
poultry raising seri- 
ously and is willing 
to prove by test that 
“an ounce of preven- 
tion beats a pound 
of cure.’ 


BARNES EMULSION 


Prices: Quart, $1.00; Gallon, $3.00; 
5-Gallon Keg, $12.50. Prepaid in U.S.A 


BARNES EMULSION COMPANY 
Main Office: 67 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
Eastern Branch; 67 Merchants’ Exchange Bidg. 

St. Louis, Mo. 





% Shows our wonderful “Good Luck” birds in natural 
colors, Thousands highly endorse “Good Luck” chicks 
as real profit makers. All leading v arietic “_. 

Order Today, 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. 
& AV urieties Pi cstpaid Pr iceson 25 50 100 500 1000 
Wh. Buff & 8. C.4R.C.Brown Leg . ~ $4.00 $7.00 $13 $60 $118 
Bar. & Wh. Rocks, 8.C & RC, Reds BI. Min. 4.50 8.00 15 72 138 
Wh. Wyan., Buff & Wh. Orp., Buff Rocks 4.75 8.50 16 77 144 
6il. Wyan dottes, Buff Minoreas, Wh. Minorcas 5.00 9.00 17 80 
Assorted Light, $9.50 per 100 straight. ‘Assorted Heavy, $11.50 per 
100 straight e guarantee to please you. Member LB.C.A. Bank 
kk. 


reference. Order today. Write for big FREE 
NEUMAUSER HATCHERIES, Dept. 60, Napoleon, Ohie 
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SUCCESSFUL 
Minerals for Poultry 


HE ‘S in heavy 

rapidly growing chicks need large 
amounts of mineral in their feeds. Birds 
need more mirieral feed in proportion to 
their total feed requirements than most 
other classes of animals. 

The United States department of 
agriculture finds that mineral feed is 
best supplied in the form of crushed 
or limestone. These ma- 
terials should be before the hens at all 
times. Steamed bonemeal may also be 
used to advantage, especially to supply 
the phosphates, and is usually mixed in 
the mash. 

The University of Illinois finds both 


FARMING 


production and | 





grit and oystershell should be kept 


before the hens constantly. 
J. G. Halpin and J. B. Hayes found 
at the University of Wisconsin that as 


a single source of shell material, oyster- | 


shell is superior to all others. In prac- 


tice, however, 


it is found advisable to | 


give the hens access to more than one | 


They suggest both oyster- 
shell or clam shell and lime rock grit. 

The chick mash recommended by the 
Kansas agricultural college contains 5 
pounds of mineral compound to each 
95 pounds of feed. The minerals are: 
bonemeal, 3 pounds; crushed oyster- 
shell or calcium carbonate, 1 pound; and 
salt, 1 pound. 

The mash is made of bran, 30 pounds; 
shorts, 30 pounds; cornmeal, 25 pounds; 


meatse rap, 10 pounds; and mineral mix- | 


ture, 5 pounds. The scratch grain is 
composed of cracked corn, 60 pounds; 
cracked kafir or pin-head oats, 20 
pounds and cracked wheat, 20 pounds. 


All authorities recognize the need of | 





mineral additional to that commonly | 


found in grain. 


Litter for Chicks 


NOME kind of litter is necessary on | 


the brooder house floor, says Reese 
V. Hicks, managing director of the 
International Baby Chick association. 
Cleanliness and sanitation are the main 
points to observe and a daily cleaning is 
advised. 

Sand should not be used early in the 
bro« ding period. Chicks will always 
eat some of the litter and digestive 
trouble follows overeating ofsand. Chaff 


| 
| 
| 


of alfalfa and clover or peat moss‘is soft, | 
absorbs moisture and helps to keep the | 


house sanitary. But make sure the al- 
falfa or clover is not musty or moldy. 
Chicks received from a hatchery are 
usually thirty-six to forty-eight hours 
old and can be fed at once. They will 
prefer grain and water to the litter on 
the floor and the danger 


of eating ex- | 


cessive quantities of sand or chaff will 


be avoided. 


“Value of Some of the Glass Substi- 
tutes in Growing Chicks.’’ Bulletin 246, 
lowa state college, Ames. 

After my poultry house has had its 
weekly cleaning, I sprinkle a coating of 
gypsum over the droppings boards and 
floor; applying it liberally where filth 
is most likely to collect. 
neutralizes the odors, and gives the 
house a fresh, sanitary atmosphere. It 
does not injure the fowls’ feet and the 
ammonia of the manure is thus tied up 
in a compound which may be preserved 


| to fertilize soil—F. R. C. 


This material 
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$250.00 First Prize . . 

other Gold Prizes. Every UY 

boy or girl under twenty / 
has a fair, square 


Mf, YY 
chance to win. Con- 7 7 7 


test closes June Ist. 7 


/, ra 
“U4 Welsstt? FY Z 4 


Tell us why Oyster Shell is necessary to 
get the best egg production from your 
hens, especially during the heavy-laying 
Summer months. Best reasons win. No 
“fancy” writing necessary. Ask your 
Reef Brand Dealer for full details, or 
write Bob Crawford, Department SF-4. 
Gulf Crushing Company, New Orleans. 


Reef Brand 


09.0% Digestible in 8 hours 
Pure Crushed Oyster Shell 
for Poultry~ 
GULF CRUSHING COMPANY, INC. 


New Orleans, La. 


Incubators 


and Brooders “tara,” 


We celebrate our 28th year by bringing out 
our new type Belle City with the greatest 
improvements made in 50 years. Belcite 
walls, ten times stronger than wood. New 
triple-walled doors. Copper heating tank, 

self-regulating safety lamp. Egg tray in 
which eggs are instantly turned, deep 

nursery, egg tester. Send for my free iol. 
**The New Day in Hatching.” It shows 
the new inventions, Incubators 80 to 
2400 egg sizes. Hot water, Oil and Coal 
Brooders 80 to 1000 sizes—as low as $5.95. 


You cannot afford to continue in old ways. Hatch 
every fertileegg. Write me today, J. V. Ronan, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 42, Racine, Wis. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


New eV am Re Giants 
E BIG. MONE We Supply Stock 
ou folle pwing prices for all you raise 
sach—New Zealands $3 each 
each— Flemish Gia s $5 ew 








80 co) py, « ~ bE rmin: tog aie 
sise skunk, mi rofits, rT dre 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE éo., ” Box x 40, 2 WE Park, * Missour 


EVERLAY cecitcrns 


The beantiful business b hen! Wonderful winter lay- 
era. Big white e . World Record layers Ameri- 
can keg Contest! Greatest winners New York. 
Chicago. Hardy, vigorous money makers. Stock 
Eggs, Chicks, etc., shipped safely. Catalog free, 
EVERLAY FARM Box 26 Portiand, ind. 


RAISE PIGEONS 


For Profit andPleasure 
Our free booklet tells you how. Over 
twenty utility and fancy varieties 


W.V. MOORE, Dept. S, Sterling,!I. 


SQUAB (ij BOOK (3 FREE 


Breed squabs and make money. Sold by millions 
Write at once for free 40-page book beautiful'y 
printed in colors telling how to do it. 4 
will be 5 onrpres. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQuae CO. 

H St., Meirose Highlands, Mass- 














Most Profitable chics 
ens, ducks, turkeysand 
geese. Choice, pure bred northern rai 
Fowls, eggs, chicks, incubators at low prices- 
» America’s great poultry farm. At it 35 yTSe 
Valuable 100-page book and catalog free 
R. F. Neubert Co., Box826, Mankato, Minn. 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS MALES 


now half price. Thousands of eight-week- 
old pullets.Also baby chicks and eggs. Tre apheste od, _ 
= 4 foundation stock egg bred 28 years. W a ners at gh con 
Satalog and special price > se. Is c. o. d. and gua 
cathien stion. George B. Fe is, ‘932, Union ‘Grand Rapids, Mich. 


RES 2 ROCKS 
LAY 
and ng Strain of 
325 











We show you how to make big money with fur 
rabbits. Easy to raise, multiply fast. rtical*rs 
FREE. POUND RABBITRY, Cathay, North Dakot* 





Stop Chick 


Diarrhea 


Stop the ravages, the distressing 
losses and back-sets—by crushing and 
dissolving 4 Dr. Hess White Diarrhea 
Tablets to each gallon of drinking water. 


These Tablets are the result of ex- 
tensive scientific research, and are 
highly efficient in the treatment of Coc- 
cidiosis as well as Ordinary Diarrhea. 


They can be used either as a pre- 
ventive or as a remedy for ordinary 
forms of diarrhea. 


They stay in solution. After once 
dissolving Dr. Hess White Diarrhea 
Tablets in the drinking water, no 
further stirring is necessary. Your 
chicks get the same medicine whether 
t be the first or last drop in the vessel. 
That’s important. 

Guaranteed 
Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


Dr.Hess 
White Diarrhea 


TABLETS 





CUse OAKES 


aes Hot Air 
m= INCUBATOR 


Here’s an all-metal machine 
noted forlarge hatchesof strong, 
® * healthy chicks. Easy and eco- 
f nomical to operate; equipped with 
Oakes air cooled lamp and auto- 
matic regulator. Made in 60-egg 
| and 100-egg sizes—priced unusual- 
Bly low! Other Oakes products in- 
clude feeders, fountains and hovers 
—all extra quality at moderate 
prices. Insist on genuine Oakes pro- 
duets at your local dealer's or write 
today for big, free catalog 
containing valuable 
f poultry information. 


j OAKES MFG. CO. 
435 Dearborn Street 
ipton, 


POULTRY SUPPLIE 


POULTRY BOOK 


Concretely written, attractively illus- 

trated, and intensely interesting. Most 
valuable catalog that we have yet pub- 
Virtually filled with ecashable ideas on 

oding, feeding and poultry management. De- 

cri bes our chicks and a service to you built upon 
i4 years of aggressive effort. Your copy mailed 
FREE immediately upon request. Write for it. 
Fairfield Hatchery, Lock Box 514 Lancaster, O. 




















Warm, dry, v 

ea nitary.Sectiona mo 

omplete with double 
$45; 8x12 1 

room), $88.50, F.O.B. Factory. Or 

der from this ad send « heck 

shipping instruc 4 our 

will be shippe d 

cei ved. 1,000 ho 

factory working 2 

days a week. We Give ‘Service. 


Des Moines Silo & e. Co., 625 N. Y. St, Des Moines, lowa 











FREE Book anocse ror CHIC us 


ives Money Making Secrets of Poultry Rais- 
ing Tells how to hatch, care for and fe 
ontil ful'y grown. - Gives Bi 
Hvooder Houses 4 4 s “IDEAL 
ATORS with Patented Ego rning Trays 
na Coal Burning BR — for hate! 
haby C! pau hd BARGAIN | PRICES WRITE TOD. 


JW. M CO., Box 24, Rockford, ti. 


SSFUL FARMING 
Brooder Beats Hens 


HILE some poultry raisers feel 

that they have better “luck” by 
raising their chicks under old hens than 
in brooders, some important advan- 
tages must be credited to the artificial 
brooder. 

One of the most important considera- 
tions is this: If chicks are brooded 
under hens, there is far more danger of 
disease infection, or of the chicks pick- 
ing up intestinal parasites than as tho 
artificial brooders are used. Tubercu- 
losis, sige ly more than any other dis- 
ease, s spread by hens to the young 
pon tg We have learned recently that 
prevention appears to be the best 
measure to use against avian tubercu- 
losis, and, in view of this fact, the arti- 
ficial brooders can play an important 
role in stamping out this disease. 

If brooders are used and are kept on 
grounds where chickens have not run 
for some time, better gains and a more 
healthy flock of chicks will result in 
most instances. 

By using brooders it is possible to 
have the chicks hatched much earlier 
than is practicable with hens. While the 
young chicks may be able to keep 
warm during unfavorable weather under 
the hens, yet when the chicks are out- 
of-doors, or out from under the hen 
even indoors, it will often be too cold 
for them in the early spring, and as a 
result the hen-brooded chicks do not 
thrive as they should. 

Some get around this difficulty by 
putting several hens in a house together 
and supplying extra heat on cool days 
with a stove. This is a help, but if one 
goes to this trouble, he might as well do 
away with the hens and depend entirely 
on artificial brooders. 

If the chicks are hatched in late May 
or June so that they can be raised out- 
of-doors, they will likely not develop 
into mature pullets by cold weather and 
such birds will lay few if any eggs during 
the season of highest egg prices. With 
artificial brooding, one does not need to 
wait for the warm weather, but may 
have the chicks early.—H. A. 
sittenbender, Iowa state college. 
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Want to Raise Turkeys? 
: URKEY raising has al- 


most become a lost art in 
the Middle West. Now come 
the Universities of Nebraska 
and Minnesota with a very 
simple method that has proved 
to be almost perfect. 

The Minnesota plan has 
been written into our booklet, 
“The Poultry Flock,’ which 
sells for 10 cents. In this 
booklet you will also find full 
details on chicken raising, 
care and marketing. 

Address Successful Farm- 
ing Book Department, Des 
Moines, lowa. 











d 50c for I-vr. House. to Blue Ps 


ote and soscivetres copy mal. 
try housing | blue cole rot bet best tvs ypea of ’ 
vxpoding, and la - 4 houses, bill of material and 
| detaile, § yre. wi book, £1.00: 1 wr. 50. 
Poultry Tribune, Box S2-A Mount Morris, lit. he 





Dakota.”’ 


agricultural 


faising Hogs ,in North 
Circular 80, North Dakota 


college. Fargo. 


To Raise Healthy Chicks 
Broodthem Indoors with 


CEL-O-GLASS 


HE warm, moist conditions of the 

ground during April and May breed 
coccidiosis, gapes and intestinal worms 
which are the cause of most chick troubles. 
Instead of turning chicks out during this 
dangerous period, brood them indoors in 
houses equipped with CEL-O-GLASS win- 
dows and curtains. 


Ideal Outdoor Conditions 


Indoors 

Because CEL-~O-GLASS admits the Uletra- 
Violet rays of the sun in ample quantities 
to supply all that is needed, you can re- 
produce healthful outdoor conditions inside 
brooder houses. These life-rays are vital 
for strong, sturdy growth of chicks. Simply 
by enclosing the south side of your houses 
with CEL-O-GLASS you give your chicks 
all the benefits of pure, unskimmed sun- 
light indoors, without exposing them to 
dangerous outdoor conditions. 


Follow Experiment Station 


Recommendations 


Numerous scientific tests have proved that 
CEL-O-GLASS admits a sufficient quantity 
of the health portion of the Ultra-Violet 
rays to insure normal growth, prevent leg 
weakness-and afford proper lime and phos- 
phorous assimilation. These rays do not 
pass through ordinary glass. That’s why 
experiment stations, agricultural colleges 
and large poultry raisers use and recom- 
mend CEL-O-GLASS. 


Unbreakable — Durable 


Economical 
CEL-O-GLASS cannot break. So durable 
you can use it season after season. Most 
economical because it stands up longer. 
It is not a cloth. 

For best results be sure you get genuine 
CEL-O-GLASS. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you write us for the name of one near 
you who can. Send for free samples and 
Poultry Book No. 10. 

W.H. Allen, thenoted poultry authority, formerly con- 

nected with the New Jersey State Agricultural Experi- 


ment Station is now associated with us. W rite him about 
your poultry problems. His services are at your disposal. 


ACETOL PRODUCTS, INC. 


21 Spruce Street, New York, N. Y. 
© 1928 Acetol Products, Ine. 
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BROWER’S ‘“‘SAVE-ALL”’ 


FIRE PROOF VALVELESS ONLY 
BLUE FLAME 
OIL HOVER 


Easy to adjust. Simple to operate. No 

fumes or smoke. Rigid steel base and can- 

opy. One gallon of oil burns 24 to32 hours. 

No. 32H—300-Chick, 32 in. Canopy. 

No. 42H—500-Chick, 42 in. Canopy.____.. 

No. 52H—Giant 1000-Ch. 52 in. Cooue 9.95 
(32-H and 42-H are mailable) 


1928 Improved Double Draft 
Coal Brooder at New Low Price 


Positive 
Thermostat 
Control 


BURNS SOFT “COAL 
Also Hard Coal 


Automatic double draft regulating. Can’t clog. 
4-inch pipe collar; removable clean-out baffle; 
heavy cast iron, tapering one-piece barrel; 
furnace type grates; heavy galvanized steel 
canopy. Fully guaranteed. 

No. 14— 500-Chick, 42 in Canopy._...$10.00 
No. 15—1000-C hick, 52 in. Canopy...... 12.75 
No. 16—Giant 1500-Ch. 62 in. anopy 15.75 


Save Delay! Order NOW Direct from Ad 











Most Complete Line of Poultry Supplies in the em 


BROWER MFG. CO. casi 


Quincy, Ill. FF 





YOU GET SAME UALITY 

WE FURNISHED U. et 

Tancred and Wyckoff Wh. td 

100: $13; 600: $62; Fishel Wh. Wyands. 

and Wh. Rocks, Thompsons’ Strain Bd. 

Rocks, Finest strain of Reds, Baff 

- Rocks, per 100: $15; 600: $72, All breeds 

for broi ae 308: $11; 500; $52. All Heavy 

ouathd for broilers 100: $13; 500: $62. Ten other popular 

breeds al! blood tested and hl A 97% live delivery 

repels! Special! prices on large lots. Big colorp! ate catalog 

Free Above prices for Feb. March and April delivery. 
‘THO ORNWOOD POULTRY YARDS 

CRANDALL, INDIANA 


OH ASTaTE 


2, 000, 000 OFFICIAL TRAPNEST PEDIGREE 
Canadian R. O. P. Male Mating, also Quality, Exhibition 
and Foundation Stock Mating Chicks from vigorous 
Disease-Free, High-Record Layers backed by 15 years o 
Constructive breeding Customers Yeport yearly flock 
averages up to 229 eggs per hen in flocks of 175. These 
chicks are the most profitable poultry investment you can 
make this year. $10 a 100 up, Postpaid. 100% Live 
Arrival Guaranteed. 40 Breeds. Also BABY TURKEYS, 
DUCKLINGS, GOSLINGS, GET OUR LIBERAL C€.0.D. 
OFFER, FREE, Largest and Most Beautiful Color-Plate 
Catalog ever published. References: Bradstreets or The 
Peoples Bank, Gambier, Ohio. 


NABOB HATCHERIES, Box F-13, SHELBYVILLE, ILLINOIS 
Kerlin Leghorn Chicks | 77%} 


“If you want more winter egzes 
and larger profits you must have 
Kerlin’s Leghorns,” L. J. Matheny, 
Marion, Ill. “None betterin my 35 years’ experience with 
chickens,” says Mrs. P. Norris, Letart Falls, O 
Beautiful, Wonderful, Winter Layers. we White 
Eggs. 265-332 egg record stock. Official Egg Contest Win- 
ners. Breeders White Diarrhea Tested. —— in 
Baby Chicks— Free feed with chicks, Big ount 
if ordered now. 100% live, delivery when wanted. Valu- 
able Big four-color Catalog FREE. Write for it today. 
Kerlin’s Grand View Poultry Farm, Box 26 , Center Hall, Pa. 











€ -"6 re 
Le B. 
BRED FOR EGGS AND BEAUTY 


Blue Ribb« om Bf inners. Each L aver acles ted by expert. 
Proven W ra. Breeders 11 rs. 


tention. Mi mabor’ hs B. C. P. Assn 100% Liv 
Guaranteed. 
cw } 


dull Or pinata ns 

Assorted, 100, $10; 500, $47.50; 1000, 305. 
Reference: Grundy County Natl. Bank. Order Direct. 25% Books Order. 
Minkler’s Hatchery, Dept. 24, Morris, Ilinois 


° ° ° 5 Ib. hens. 
Big English White Leghorns 3); ['S>: 
comb type. Low Chick prices. Free catalog. 
Mapteside Leghorn Farm, Box B, Tremont, It! 
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SUCCESSFUL 


Turkeys Without Range 


ONTRARY to the old idea that 

turkeys must have free range, 
during the last three years over 1,200 
healthy, husky, young turkeys have 
been raised in rather close confinement 
and on very limited range by the poul- 
try department of the college of agricul- 
ture at the University of Nebraska. The 
turkeys were raised in small, graveled 
lots 20 x 100 feet in size. Some of the 
poults were placed in small alfalfa lots 
when eight weeks of age. Most of them, 
however, were not removed from the 
graveled lots until they were marketed 
shortly before Thanksgiving. 

Last year over 400 young turkeys 
were marketed before Thanksgiving at 
35 cents per pound liveweight. Some 
weighed as high as 20 pounds, with an 
average of better than 15 pounds; bring- 
ing over $5.25 per bird. This made a 
total of a little more than $2,100. About 
50 head were left for the Christmas 
market. 


\ HAT is the secret of this suecess 

in raising turkeys without loss 
from disease in spite of the fact that 
they are produced in very close quar- 
ters? That can be answered in a very 
few words: Sanitation, and a balanced 
ration, plus alittle careful attention thru- 
out the incubation and brooding period. 

How is all this important sanitation 
brought about? 

In the first place, all the turkey eggs 
are hatched in incubators. These incu- 
bators have been thoroly cleaned, 
scrubbed and disinfected before the eggs 
are placed in the trays. There is no 
chance for the newly hatched poults to 
pick up black head or other germs from 
the incubator. Neither do they become 
infected from an older bird, as is often 
the case when hatched under turkey 
hens. 

In the second place the newly hatched 
poults are taken from the incubator to 
a brooder house which is absolutely 
clean and has been thoroly disinfected. 
Thus all possibility of the young tur- 
keys picking up disease germs, worm 
eggs, and lice from an unsanitary brood- 
er house is prevented. The brooder 
house is very much the same type as 
those used for baby chicks. It is heated 
by an oil heater. 

In the third place, and this is where 
the idea that free range is necessary for 
raising turkeys is upset, the poults are 
confined to the brooder house until they 
are large enough to be turned out. They 
are never allowed to run out into germ- 
infested yards, but are turned into small, 
clean, graveled yards. The yards are 
20 x 100 feet in size. The gravel has 
been laid to a depth of six to eight 
inches. This gives ample opportunity 
for drainage, and the lot is always dry. 
It never seems to become covered with 
droppings, even when the poults are 
quite large and the lot looks rather 
crowded. 

There is room enough and the young 
turkeys certainly do not pick up dis- 
ease germs if results prove any- 
thing. In one lot of 128 poults 112 
were raised to maturity; in two other 
lots not a casualty showed up the entire 
season. 
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Sanitation then is one of the prime 
essentials in preventing loss from dis- 
ease. Clean yards and clean houses with 
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“© BUY INSURED CHICKS 
ATOR ; 
S added to the price of each | 
chick quoted below will fully | 
insure your Globe chicks against | 
loss by. sickness or disease of | 
any kind for 15 DAYS FROM 
SHIPPING DAY, the period 
of greatest chick losses. Insure your | 
success—Order Globe Chicks—play safe! i 
100% Live Guarantee Postpaid 50. 100 500 | 
8S. C.Wh.Buff, Br. Leghorns. ...$6.50 $12.00 $55 
Barred Rox, R. I. Reds 7.50 14.00 65. 
Bl. Minorcas; Wh. Rox; Wyand.. 7.50 14.00 65 
Buff Orps; Silver L. Wyand 8.00 15.00 
White Orps. & Buff Rocks..... 8.! 16.00 
Heavy Mixed ie 5.5 12.00 
pS eer ee 5.5 9.50 
We ship C. O. D. if you prefer. 


Reference: Bank of Berne. FREE CATALOG 
—24 pages fully describes our insurance plan 


Globe Hatchery, Box C, Berne, Indiana 











We have been established 28 years, and produce and 

hip chicks from Heavy ~Laying American Cert-O- 

Culd Flocks, Barron White Leghorns { t ‘Im aported 

Matings, W yandottes, Minoreas Mix xed, $8. d 'B. 

14 Varieties. Get our large, FREE, beautifully illu . 

trated 32-page Catalog in colors. Ful! descriptions. We ship C.O 
20th Century Hatchery, Box F, New Washington, o 


‘“*Eggbreed’’ Chicks ay Profits~> 


Aa > Strength: vitality and heavy laying. Safe delivery gua 
we d. R.I. Reds, W. Rocks, aie mire ks, a Orpin ag 
A . Wyandottes, B. Minorcas, 100, $14: 
— ort., 100 $13; 500, $60. Send $1; Dy postin. 
delivery. Cata ~ ben ee. Reference Univ. Ma 
field Hatchery ‘©., 1118 Oldham St., Louisvilte, Ky 


LANCASTER QUALITY CHICKS 


Our chicks come from flocks mated and culled under 
the supervision of Poultrymen trained by the Ohio State 
University. We culled 25,000 hens togive you good chi 
Interesting catalog, write for it. 

t Farins Hatchery, Route 30, 











Lancaster, Ohio 


-Vlin-thi Bailld. te a oe 


Pay for chicks —, you receive them. Especially seleo- 
ted, accredited stoc' 

Beautiful Catalog Free 
Send for details, prices and catalog. Write today. Our chicks ars 
highest quality. South Kenton Poultry Farm, Box 18, Kenton, ( 


BOO! PEDIGREE SIRE, and State 


Accredited matings. Bred direct from 200-318 

egg official record stock. Show winners. Grade A 

chicks 8 4c to I4c, 12 varieties. Big catalog FREE. 
BOOTH FARMS, Box 544 CLINTON, MO, 


MASTER BRED CHICKS 


est poultry breeding organization. 

— Aecroaned. e breed for capacity 200 eggs and up 
early. 14 varieties. Utility Chicks low as 8c each. 100% 
ive delivery, prepaid. Promptservice. CATALOG FREE. 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, Box 60 COLUMBIA, MO, 














Fioeks State Accreaited. —— Blue 
Ribbon Winners, Breedin 28 
UP 


Bi per 100 books 
sige na til open vectiy.. $ por 300 books 
BUSK FARMS, Box 344, WINDSOR, moO, 


BUYS BABY CHICKS 


O Money Saving Plan. SrromBERG'3 
‘Sure A ‘ACcREDTT = CHICKs—best that can be 
IGEST GUARANTEE ever writ 
ten, that chicks will arrive safel 
Most liberal replace offer. Get ca 
‘STROMBERG Po. Farm & Hatcuery, Dept. 277, Fort Dopge, low 


CHICKS and DUXC.O.D. 


Fine pure-bred chicks and baby ducks at prices to fit your 
pocketbook. Pedigreed males and selected females make 
chicks of finest quality. Free poultry book and catalog 
Get details of our liberal C.O.D. offer. 

Cooperative Breeding & Hatching Co., Box 119, Tiro, 0 


CHICKS WITH PEP 


Ohio Accredited. Inspectors authorized and trained 
by Poul. Dept., Ohio State Jaiv. Prise winners 
National and other shows. High egg producers. wee ‘ 
range flocks. 100% Live Delve Guaranteed. Thirt 


breeds. Catalog free. 
HOLGATE CHICK HATCHERY, Box W, HOLGATE, OHIO 


FOY’S BIG BOOK, in Colors 


Fe com a ide, to successful Poul- 
ry an Raising. Low prices 
i. CHIC s Breeding Stock and 
PIGE ONS. Write Today! FREE! 
FRANK FOY, 8a 5, Clinton,lowe 


AISE GUINEA PIGS 


or Us Easy way to make extr 
money in spare time.We - 
all you raise. Big profits—easily raised 
anywhere. Write for Free book how to start. 
CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO.,3127 C.C.Sta., Kansas City,Mo. 


Eentuoy 




















Pay for your chicks after 
.0 D. they arrive. Pure-br 4. 
bf Tite for catalog. - ~ Phoenix 
ional Bank, this c 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 355 West4th StLEKINGTON XY. KY. 


CHICKS Pure bred, Blood tested, free range breeders, — 
Anconas 120, Rocks, Reds, 14c, Wyandottes, Orpingto%* 

Minorcas 15c. Black Giants 20c. 100% live delivery. Valuable Chick 

Manual free. SEIDELTON FARMS, Dept.S -Pa- 


BUFF MINORCA EGGS and CHICKS 
from the | est Exhibition bred-to-ay Flock in Americ. nA 
EDWARD F. SCHMIDT, Box 15, THORNTOWN, INDIA 


















ef 


o 








ry Book 
SMITH BROS. HATCHERIES, Box 90, 


LING’S CHICKS 


Six years of blood testing parent 
stock makes losses from Tuberculosis 
and B. W. Diarrhea next to impossible. Our 
County (Knox) ranks lowest in these diseases. 
To further increase egg-laying, we added MALES 
FROM TRAPNESTED DAMS to our poo 
ens of high producers. Breeders are HEAVY 

E AYING, ACC REDITED STOCK selected and 
sealed with a leg band by Illinois State Dept. of 
Agriculture official We give a SEVEN DAY 
GUARANTEE by replacing losses within that 
time at half-price. Order from this ad and save 















money. Reference: First National Bank. 

Varieties 50 100 500 
S.C. Wh. & Brown | Leghorns - _ 00 $13.00 $62.50 
S.C. Anconas - 8.00 15.00 72.50 
Barred Plymouth Roe ks - = =8.00 16.00 77.50 

& R.C. Reds, Bl. Minorcas 8.50 16.00 77.50 
W hive Minorcas - =< - 11.50 20.00 97.50 
Light Brahmas - - «= 11.50 22.00 107.50 
White Rocks, Buff Rocks - = 9.00 17.00 82.50 
Buff Orps., Wh. & Sil. W yan. - 9.50 18.00 87.50 
White Orpingtons --- 10.00 19.00 92.50 
Jersey Black Giants - - = + 13.50 26.00 
Assorted Light and Heavy- - 6.50 12.00 57.50 


Discounts on larger quantities. 
BIG COLOR PLATE BOOK FREE, sean 
printed. 36-pages of useful information. Full 
page pictures in four colors of Standard-bred birds. 
Member International Baby Chick Assn. 
LING’S HATCHERY 
Box 500 Oneida, Illinois 














Baby Chicks from specially chosen straine—none 
better anywhere.Spend a few cents more and get dollars 
back through greatly increased egg production. Also 
wonderful targains in our standard quality chicks, 


Write Today for Price List 
just the information you want with prices ang 
full details. 17 yeare in the pow my. business. Thou- 
sands of satisfied custo omers say; t pays best to buy 
from Miller at Hampton.” A postal will bring you 
our literature. 


Miller Poultry Yards, Box 759, Hampton, lowa 












Gives you 















secrets and tricks of poultryraising, FREE tocustomers. 

pa — aby ad or write for Wondertul FREE Pow!- 
nd Catalog. Service and quality guaranteed. 

MEXICO, MO. 








Pay for chicks when you get them. 
§ Pure-bred selected stocks of high-laying 


ability. BIG CATALOG FREE 
Write today for free illustrated catalog. 
We also furnish 2 and 6 weeks eld chicks. 
J. W. Ossege Hatchery, Dept. 13, Ottawa, Ohio 








my New Free Color Plate Poultry Book, re 
shows Champion fowls in natural colors. A> 
Full of helps on gowns, feeding, caring’ 
for y aye 

















ILLINOIS grave ACCREDITED—Every hen culled for 
health, breed and — ~ production. Flocks improved 
with bic rt. direct fre orld’s best breeders. Our pens 
pow LEA DING TWO NATIONAL EGG LAYING CON- 
f Anconas Leghorns Hvy. Asso AS $11 per 100; 

Bar, Buff, W rye Rock, R Reds, Minorcas $13; Wyan- 
5; White Groiants on, Andalusian, Columbian. 

Wy - sie Assorted $8.75. 100% alive POSTPAID. Bhip C O.D. if de- 
1.B.C.A. SMITH Wate HED. Free POULTRY LESSONS, 

iitinors HATCHERY Dept. 7 Metropolis. mi. 















Chick Frices Meduced 
Get our special offer on late “hatched 
chicks. Write for details. Our big catalog 
tells all about our Ohio Accredited chicks, 
Every breeder banded. Prices reasonable. 
Every chick guaranteed. Find out about our chick 
guarantee plan. You can't lose. 

Heytville Aceredited Hatcheries, 110 Main Street, Hoytville, 0. 









Try some of our husky, lively, 
chicks bred for eggs. Good X 
chicks, prompt service and low prices. 10% Discount 
now. Our free catalog tells all. Every breeder blood 
tested. Get our new price list 

Merton Hatchery, Chris Waldbeser, Prop.. 


Box 21, Merton, 


SEND NO MONEY BECHOS 


We ship C.0.D. tao prepaid 100% live 
Celivery of Wy Purebred icks from healthy 
bred-to-lay flocks. 14 different breeds. Get our 
new c poe Be a special instructions on raisin 
chicks by Prof. Phillips, Seemmenty head o 
Poultry Dept., cai "University. it's free. Write 
today for your copy and new prices. 
Lake 


Egg Farm, Box g, Silver Lake, ind. 
BABY CHICK SHIPPED C. O. D. 
SEND ONLY $1.00 
Our chicks are from leg-banded stock se- ‘ 
jected by expert poultryman. Get the 
benefit of our low prices. 
WRITE FOR OUR BIG CATALOG 














Tells about our pedigreed males and special pens. 
Also utility stock. Write today. Our prices right. 
Welf Hatching and Breeding Co, Bex 13, Gibsenburg, Oho 





SUCCESS 
clean drinking fountains and clean feed 
hoppers is its keynote. 

Feeding a balanced ration also has a 
great deal to do with the success of 
raising turkeys in small yards. The 
poults when deprived of their natural 
food, such as green feeds, grasshoppers 
and other insects, must be supplied 
with feeds that take their place. There- 
fore, green feed such as alfalfa is sup- 
plied the poults at the college poultry 
farm. The place of insects is taken by 
the meat and bonemeal which is in- 
cluded up to 20 percent in the grow- 
ing mash. 
| A growing mash, the same as used for 
| the growing chicks, is fed the turkeys 
| in regular mash feeders. Grain, yellow 
corn mostly, is also fed. 

The brooder houses have _ small 
screened sun porches so that the poults 
can be supplied with direct sunlight 
before they are large enough to be 
turned out into the graveled lots. 

This last year one lot of turkeys was 
removed from the graveled lot at eight 
weeks of age. At this age they seem to 
be able to resist infection from worms 
and disease germs. They were placed in 
a small alfalfa plot. They were grown 
in this lot the entire summer. At market 
time these turkeys weighed a little more 
than the ones that were raised on the 
graveled lots. 

The breeding flock of 35 birds at the 
collegé poultry farm is confined to one 
of the small graveled lots, and will be 
until after the laying season. They are 
housed in a common 14x 20 laying 
house. A laying mash, the same as used 
for the hens at the poultry farm, is fed in 
mash hoppers. The turkeys get all the 
mash they want at all times. 

The mash is composed of yellow corn- 
meal, shorts, bran, meatmeal, alfalfa 
meal, linseed oilmeal, and dried butter- 
milk. They also get about what yellow 
cracked corn they will clean up once a 
day. In addition they are supplied with 
a small amount of alfalfa molasses meal 
which, of course, is not as important as 
the laying mash. 

The success of the poultry department 
in raising turkeys in such close quarters 
has fully demonstrated that turkeys can 
be produced without free range.—F. O. 


Chick Ration 


HE spring of 1927, 5,000 chicks at 
the University of Illinois poultry 
farm were raised with marked success. 
The ration consisted of 50 parts of 
ground yellow corn, wheat bran, 15; 
wheat middlings, 15; meatscrap, 19; 
and salt, 1. 
As the chicks grew older and required 
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of meatscrap was reduced and the 
amount of corn increased. Thus, from 
the time the chicks were sixteen weeks 
| old until maturity, their ration con- 
| tained 60 parts of corn and 9 of meat- 
scrap, the proportion of wheat bran, 
middlings and salt remaining the same 
as before.—F. M. C., Il. 





‘Incubation and Brooding of Chick- 
ens.’ Farmers’ bulletin 1538, United 
States department of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. ‘ 





A 
Carr 





less protein in their ration, the amount 
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White Diarrhea 


Splendid Success of Mrs. Ethel 
Rhoades in Preventing 


White Diarrhea 








Mrs Rhoades’ letter will ne doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers who 
have had serious losses rol W hits 
Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. Rhoads tel] 
it in her own words 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my 
experience. My first incubator chicks 
when but a few days old, began to die 
by the dozens with White Diarrhea, I 
tried different remedies and was about 


discouraged with the chicken business. 
Finally, I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Dept. 222, Waterloo, Ia., for a 
$1.00 box of their Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy. It’s just the only thing for this 
terrible We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks and never lost single 
chick after the first dose.”—Mrs. Ethel 


Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


disease. 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by micro- 
scopic organisms which multiply with 
great rapidity in the intestines of dis- 


eased birds and enormous numbe rs are 
discharged with the droppings. Readers 
are warned to beware of White Diarrhea. 
Don’t wait until it kills half your chicks. 
Take the “stitch in time that saves nine.’ 


Remember, there is scarcely a hatch 
without some infected chicks. Don’t let 
these few infect your entire flock. Pre- 


vent it. Give Walko in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and you 
won’t lose one chick where you lost hun- 
dreds before. These letters prove it: 
Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent for 
two packages of Walko. I raised over 
500 chicks and I never lost a single chick 


from White Diarrhea. Walko not only 
prevents White Diarrhea, but it gives 
the chicks strength and vigor; they de- 


velop quicker and’ feather earlier 


Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: “I used 
to lose a great many chicks from White 
Diarrhea, tried many remedies and was 
about discouraged. As a last resort I gent 
to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 222, 
Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 50c pack- 
ages, raised 300 White Wyandottes and 
never lost one or had one-sick after giv- 
ing the medicine and my chickens are 
large r and healthier than ever before. I 
have found this company thoroughly re- 
liable and always get the remedy by 
return mail.’”— Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 
Jeaconsfield. Iowa. 

You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage 
prepaid—so you,can see for yourself what 


a wonder-working a ventive it is for 
White Diarrhea in baby chicks. So you 
can prove as J cca. 4 have proven— 
that it will stop your losses and double, 
treble, even quadruple your profits. Send 
50c for package of Walko (or $1.00 for 
extra large box)—give it in all drinking 
water and watch results. You'll find you 
won't lose one chick where you lost 
dozens before. It’s a positive fact. You 
run no risk. We guarantee to refund your 
money promptly if you don’t find it the 
greatest little chick saver you ever used. 
The Pioneer National Bank, the oldest 
and strongest bank in Waterloo, Ia, 
stands back of our guar et 

Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 222, Waterloo, lowa 
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ty with the pain 

; a 

ae “I spilled a whole pan of hot dye over my 
‘= leg. The burn was terrible... The doctor 
bas used Unguentine. I'll not forget how sooth- 
et ing it was! Soon not a blemish was left.” 

a An infected burn can mar thé loveliest 

Se skin. Spread on Unguentine at once. 

Pain vanishes—the tissues heal nor- 
mally. Almost invariably there is no scar! 
2] For cuts, scratches and bruises, too. 
; At your druggist’s, 50c. The Norwich 
r Pharmacal Co., Norwich, N. Y. 
Ei 
“MES 
2 
ad The Norwich Pharmacal Co., Dept. D-16, Norwich, N. Y. 
Please send me trial tube of Unguentine and booklet, 
“What To Do,” by M. W. Stofer, M. D. 
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LAST LONGER LOOK BETTER 


AVE YO 
SMON Eve 


Edwards Metal 

roofing, shingles, 

Spanish tile, sid- 

4 ings, ready-made 

es d garages and farm 

buildings, are rust- 

/ proof, fire - proof, 

# /" lightning - ‘proof. Last 

i ’ three times as long as or- 

il" dinary kind. Quality in ev- 

ery detail. Styles and types for 

every purpose. Easy and economical 
to apply. 


ie 


Lifetime satisfaction. 
We are the world’s largest manulacturers of sheet 
metal building materials. We control every op- 
eration from the raw metal to the finished product. 
You can buy from us at manufacturer's prices and 
save all intermediate profits, 
FR E E Write today for our Free Sam- 
ples and prices. Ask for Roofing 
SAMPLE Book No.155 or for Garage Book, 
Books and The EDWARDS MFG. CO, 
Estimates 406-456 Butler St., Cincinnatl, 0. 








PLUMBING - HEATING 






f WATER SYSTEMS 


SAVE UP TO 40% 


Wonderful bargains—every- 
thing guaranteed. Full line 
of, plumbing and heatin, sup- 
lies. Hot water, steam 
ng plants and fixtures and 
— a systems at big savings. 


‘| install Them Yourself 
aay Finest materials all brandnew 
a and perfect. Te'l us your 
» wants and mail us a rough 
sketch of your rooms. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST 


B KAROL & SONS CO 800-09 So. Kedzie, Chicago 
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SUCCESSFUL 


Tomatoes for Baby Chicks 


NE spring the weather had been 

cold and damp for three weeks 
after the incubator hatched and the 
little flock of 200 white leghorns had to 
be kept inside. Some of them died and 
many more developed leg weakness, 
while none showed the rapid growth or 
healthy appearance of chickens which 
are on the ground daily and in the sun- 
light. 

Mother’s usual sour milk remedy had 
failed this time. 
of a few cans of tomatoes she had left 
over, so she fed a quart each day. Much 
to her delight the chickens quit dying 
and within a week they showed a very 
marked improvement. 

Since that time mother always cans 
about twenty extra quarts of tomatoes 
every summer, especially for the baby 
chicks. Some of the neighbors who 
have had unfavorable conditions for 
starting their chickens have tried this 
simple, inexpensive remedy and have 
hs ad just as good success as mother had. 

. M., Iowa. 


Bacillary White Diarrhea Can 
Be Controlled 


Continued from page 91 


present, the test has no value as it is 
bound to pick out a large number of 
birds whether the disease is present or 
not. 

The following quotation from Dr. 
Leynen’s bulletin should throw much 
light on this question: ‘““The mortality 


of chicks due to B. pullorum disappears | 


when the breeding stock is tested sero- 
logically and the reactors are removed. 
This fact is confirmed by the following 
observation: When all the birds in a 
flock give a negative reaction to the 
agglutination test, one does not find the 
B. pullorum as a cause of mortality in 
chicks in this flock. 


OR experimental purposes I ex- 

amined serologically all the birds of 
a flock consisting, on an average, of 400 
individuals in 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926 
and 1927 without finding a single posi- 
tive reaction and without being able to 
isolate B. pullorum from the eadavers of 
the chicks from this flock.” 
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She happened to think | 








Dr. Henry Van Roekel of the Massa- | 


chusetts agricultural experiment sta- 
tion summarizes the results of bacillary 
white diarrhea control in that state as 
follows: “In this bulletin (No. 


39) a | 


brief report is presented on the control | 


of -bacillary white diarrhea of poultry 
for the 1926-1927 testing season. A 
total of 127,327 birds was tested in 
this season as compared with 67,919 
for the previous season, 1925-1926. This 
large increase shows that more poultry- 
men are coming to realize the value of 
this test in the control and eradication 
of bacillary white diarrhea. Of the 249 
flocks tested, 114 werefound free from in- 
fection. Of the 127,327 birds tested, 4.03 
percent were infected.”’ 


Dr. F. P. Mathews of Purdue uni- 
versity reports, in an article in the 
Journal of the American Veterinary 


Medical association for August 1927, 
as follows: “The feeding of eggs in- 
fected with Bact. pullorum is shown to 
produce ovarian infection in mature 
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Chase Pain Away 
with Musterole 


JustRubltOn 


When winds blow 
raw and chill and 
rheumatism tingles 
in your joints and 
muscles, rub on 
good old Musterole. 
As Musterole pene- 
trates the skin and 
goes down to the * 
seat of trouble, you 
feel a gentle, heal- £ : 
ing warmth; then ann welcome relief. 
For croupy colds, sore throat, rheumatism, 
aches and pains in back and joints,rub on 
Musterole. Don’t wait for trouble; keep a 
jar or tube handy. 

To Mothers: Masterole is also made in 

milder form for babies and ll chil- 

dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
Jars & Tubes 











BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


ra Pay Your Bills 


and give you a steady income fer 
the rest of your life, if you'li take 
eare of my business in your locality 
No experience needed. Full or spare 





time. You don’t invest one cent, just 
be my local partner. Make $15.00 a 
day easy. Ride in a Chrysler sedan 


distribute teas, coffee, 
spices, extracts, things people eat [ 
4 furnish everything including world's 

al finest super sales outfit containing 32 
full size packages of highest quality produets. Low- 
est prices. Big, permanent repeat business Quality 
guaranteed by $25,000.00 bond With person I 
select as my partner, I go 50-50. Get my amazing 
offer for your locality. 

Write or Wire 


Cc. W. VAN DE MARK, Dept. 822-DD 
117 Duane Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


FRUIT TREES 


Seeds — Berry Plants — Ornamentals 
3—4 ft. Apple 25c; 3 ft. Peach 15c each post- 
paid. Guaranteed Stock. Farm, Flower and 
Garden Seeds. We have 500,000 Fruit Trees, 
@, Evergreens, Shade Trees ete.—in fact 

our free 1928 catalog has every- 
thing for Garden, Farm and Lawn, 


Allen’s Nursery & Seed House, =i 


I furnish and 





















Box 18, Geneva, Ohio 









By Using 
Cuticura 


Soap to Cleanse 
Ointment to Heal 

















PHONOGRAPHS = Viotor, 


Brunswick, Columbia, Everton an 
others. Big close-out; hundreds world’s 
best makes, new and us Many formerly 

riced at $50 ee oing at $5 to $39. Free 
Bosorda, Biggest bargains ever known. 

Thirty Days Trial. Backed by positive guar- 
antee of gatiotecte and 30 year old house. 
Send for Free List Today. Dept. A 
Brown Music Co. 3018 E. 91 St. Chicago 



















catalog of specialties for kodakers. 





COLONIAL COVERLETS “Hine. 
robes and batting made from your own wool or sold 
direct at loom prices to you. Write today 

West Unity Woolen Mills, Dept. B. West Unity, Ohlo 


Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 
a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all 
utensils. Sample package free. COLLETTE 
MFG. CO., Dept. 309, Amsterdam, N. Y. 








Die Cut OVAL Prints 


Something new for kodakers, Send 
negative with dime for sample and 





FRANK SCOBIE, 42-0, Sleepy Eye, Minn. 
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LUDENS 


QUICKLY RELIEVE 
THOSE COUGHS 
THAT KEEP 


CHILDREN 
OUT OF 
SCHOOL 





And as soon as a 
Luden’s starts to 

melt in the mouth, 

Luden’s Menthol 
4ction spreads its gentle, soothing 
film through nose and throat= 
clears the head and quickly checks 


the cough. 
So 


WM. H. LUDEN, Inc., Reading, Pa. 


WANTED /\ox 
Manwith Car ™ 


To Run Store 
On Wheels 


Sell the largest, 
finest quality line 
of daily necessi- 
ties from your 
far. No exper- 
jence necessary. Hundreds now making 


$200 TO $500 A MONTH 
Our proposition is entirely different from 
all others. Our advertising half sells the 
goods for you. Premiums, samples and gifts 
all make business come your way. Business 
is permanent, pleasant and profitable. 


BE A DOUBLE MONEY MAKER 


Two entirely different lines, 241 items, a 
sale at every home. Two lines mean two 
Profits. We will give you liberal credit. 
Write for details about our new proposition. 


FURST-McNESS CO., Dept 292 Freeport, IIL 
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IMPROVED MODELS eieteai 


sive features. 
World's et ee Tractor. Plows, mows, 
cultivates; also be / 
work. Pays for it- PRICES? 200 2 
self in oneseason. AND UP 

Catalog Free! 
NEW BEEMAN 
TRACTOR CO. 
3810 5th St. N. Ee j . 
Minneapolis, Minn. ‘Ss. 


Five cents everywhere in the 
triple-sealed yellow package. 
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FARM FENCE 


Galv. Hog Fence, Freight 
f Prepaid in 1il.’and Tad. 4 
~ 18 centsin lowa, etc. ios ot styles. ¢ 
From Factory to User Direct. < 
HE FREIGHT. < 


r & rollroofing, paints. Catalog Free. d a 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 4+ ¢ 
Box 135 MORTON, ILLINOIS 3 


No Strings To This Offer! 


*0 actual mops loaned you FREE. Make $10 daily 
wing housewives new Self-Wringer Mop and Dust 
lop. No money required. You're paid daily. We de- 
Get_ $5.00 outfit immediatly 
¢iphos Mop Co., 3554B Washington, 


P A T E N T S Booklet free. Highest ref- 


entices. Best results. Promptness assured 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, 724 NINTH ST. ,WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Delphos. O. 


Send Model or drawing for 
Preliminary Examination 












Succi SFUL FARMING 
birds. Field results indicate that in- : 
fertile eggs from an incubator are fre- 
quently infected and are therefore 
responsible | for the spread of 
bacillary white diarrhea when fed to 


chickens. 

“Fowl typhoid has been found to be 
responsible for a high percentage of 
reactors in some flocks. 

‘The droppings of Bact. pullorum in- 
fected but otherwise healthy hens were 
not found to contain the infection.”’ 

I feel that a remark should be made 
about the last statement. While it is 
perfectly reasonable to expect that ap- 
parently healthy hens may harbor a 
strictly localized infection from which 
no bacilli are discharged, this fact 
should not be interpreted to mean that 
carriers will never discharge the bacilli 
with their droppings. It is well known 
that bacillary white diarrhea may be- 
come more or less acute in adult 
birds and in such cases it is certainly 
not safe to assume that the droppings 
are at all times free from bacillary 
white diarrhea germs. 


1ID° RING the past two years interest 
in intradermal or pullorin test has 
been revived. This test is based on the 
same principles as the intradermal 
tuberculin test and consists in injecting 
a small quantity of test fluid, pullorin 
(an extract or suspension of disinte- 
grated bacillary white diarrhea bac- 
teria) between the layers of the skin of 
the wattle. 

If the bird has bacillary white diar- 
rhea, the wattle should show an easily 
perceptible swelling eighteen or twenty 
hours after the injection of the pullorin. 
No swelling should be present at this 
time if the bird is free from this dis- 
ease; that is, theoretically speaking. 

If this test would produce the results 
just mentioned, it is quite evident that 
it would be much more simple and far 
superior, in all respects, to the agglutina- 
tion test. Those who introduced this 
test have already done much to promote 
its use and it seems to have been easy 
to do so owing to the simplicity of the 
procedure. However, we do not all agree 
that the pullorin test is yet as satisfac- 
tory as the agglutination test. 

In our own laboratory, at the Michi- 
gan state college, the two tests have 
been studied. The pullorin reaction as 
well as the bleeding and making of the 
agglutination test was carried out by 
one man. To avoid partiality to one 
test or the other, this man did not read 
the results of the agglutination test. 

The person who read the results of 
the agglutination test knew nothing of 
the results of the pullorin test until he 


had put down all the data on the agglu- | 
| tination test. 


When the results of the 
two tests were finlly compared, we found 
a disagreement of 14.6 percent in flock 
I and a disagreement of 14.8 per- 


| cent in flock IT. 


Other data could be produced to show 
similar results. In spite of these un- 
favorable results, work will be continued 
with the hope of finding a satisfactory 
intradermal test as it is realized that-the 
agglutination test is rather complicated 
as compared to the intradermal test. As 
things stand now, I feel justified in ad- 
vising people to stay by the agglutina- 
tion test until more information is avail- 
able to show that the pullorin test is at 
least equally effective. | 
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BuildaaSave 
MATADDIN 
Readi-cut Way 


You can buy all the materials for a 


complete home direct from the 
ALADDIN mills, and make big savings on 
the lumber, millwork, hardware and labor. 


ROOMS 
be Materials Readi-Cut 
2 floor plans. Living room, 
dining room, kitchen,three 
bedrooms, bath, closets. 


Savel82\waste 


The Aladdin system 
mills cut-to-fit an 





30 


spropeste all the lumber in our 
ready to be nailed in place. 
Quantity production of standard designs, with no lumber 


waste, allows us to quote the very low prices we do, and still 
maintain the High Quality materials Aladdin bomee are noted for. 


“498 


ROOMS 
: al Materials Readi-Cut 


4 floor plans. Living 
room, dining room, kitch- 
2 en, two bedrooms. Any 
pend me man can erect 
an Aladdin house. 


PRICES! INCLUDE 


Lumber cut-to-fit; highest grade knotless, interior 
woodwork; beautiful, clear siding; flooring; windows; 
doors; glass; paints; hardware; nails; lath; shingles or roofing; 
together with complete instructions ‘and drawings that ma ake 
it easy for anyone familiar with tools toerect an Aladain home. 


S815 


6 ROOMS 
All Materials Readi-Cut 
4 plans. Living room, 
dining room, kitchen, 
three bedrooms or two 
bedrooms and bath. 


Prompt Delivery—We | Pay Freight 


Complete shipment of all matoriele can be made within a few 
days after order is received as uarantee safe arrival of 
complete materials and PAY FRET HT. Aladdin's 22 years” 
success is proof that you can do as thousands of other 

builders do every year—SAVE money, time and an- 
oyance by building an Aladdin home. 
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6 ROOMS 
All Materials Readi-Cut 
Threeexcellent plans. 
Can be built with or 
without fireplace. 


















Write today for your Free copy of 
the handsomely illustrated 
Aladdin Catalog. It is just off 
the press and presents many 
new types of modern homes, 
garages and summer cottages — 33 styles with 99 different 
floor plans for you to choose from! Address nearest mill 
TODAY, asking for catalog No. 52 


THE ALADDIN CO., 8%,°'¥ 


Wilmington, N.C., Portland, Ore., Toronto, Ont, 





pBROODER 








you can to. © tars ed t sa W 
mer. The materials, inclu cag ~ st $4 ¢ 
I want you to tr I c d will se 
you plans for making it, together with a _Putn 
Brooder Heater, for $4.75. All postpaid. The 
Putnam Brooder Heater ~y s 1 quart of oil 
and burns 10 days wit t atte } Try the 
brooder out and if you di n't s it’s the best 
brooder you-ever used the He in 30 
days and get your Ww hen poke 





please give your dealer’ me. Send for 
ree Booklet, “Po It : Hels.” 


L. PUTNAM. Inc., Route 472-B, Elmira, N.Y. 


SETUPS: 


ele 





April, 1928 

















Touching Up The Menu 


By NELLE G. CALLAHAN 


O men like salads? “I should 

say they do!” almost shouted 

a man to the question I asked 
him recently. 

“Only listen to me,’’ he added, “they 
like them provided they look like some- 
thing.”’ 

And isn’t this true? Salads. when 
properly prepared and served offer the 
most possibilities for dressing up the 
menu. What could be more enticing 
on these warm spring days than a serv- 
ing of a cool, crisp, crunchy salad. 

The appearance, of course, is not the 
only talking point for salads. Remem- 
ber all the minerals, vitamines and 
roughage tucked away in those folds 
of lettuce, fruits and vegetables. Food 
there to supply the needs of even the 
youngest member of the family. Salads 
are no longer-a luxury, they are a neces- 
sary article of the diet. 

In the art of salad making there are a 
few simple secrets, which if rigidly fol- 
lowed, will assure you success in the 
reception of this food. First, have your 
ingredients as cold as possible, and all 
canned fruits or vegetables well drained. 
Second, be sure to use plenty of salad 
dressing—you cannot afford to be 
stingy with it. Third, serve your salad 
immediately after marinating, or mixing 
with the salad dressing. 

Generally speaking there are two 
types of salads: those molded with some 
good commercial gelatine, and those 
mixed with a cooked dressing or mayon- 
naise. Recipes for both will be given. 

Above all, do-not be afraid of making 
combinations, and this is where salads 
are economical in utilizing left-overs. 








Even our most severe critics choose salad 


Save all bits of pickles, chow chow, chili 
sauce, even just tablespoonfuls of vege- 
tables. These will make most delightful 
salad. You can combine almost any- 
thing, but care must be exercised in the 
piquancy or the mildness of the dressing 
used. For vegetables combined a 
sharper, spicier taste is desired, while 
for fruits a milder taste is better. 

At this time of year, the early spring 
markets are offering a nice variety of 
salad fruits and vegetables, and soon 
the early kitchen hot-beds and gardens 
will be supplying us with fresh things 
aplenty. Just now, tomatoes, head and 
leaf lettuce, cabbage, onions, radishes, 
celery, carrots, mangoes, asparagus, 
apples, bananas, oranges, grapefruit, 
and nuts are among the materials avail- 
able. Then, of course, there are always 
the canned vegetables, fruits, fish and 
meats procurable. 


Our Favorite Fruit Salad 
2 apples diced (if skin is tender and red, wash 
but do not peel 
iall 


1 banana, cut sn 
4 slices pineapple cut small, and well drained 
34 cupful of chopped celery 


10 marshmallows cut small 
1 cupful of nuts 
14 cupful of candied cherries, chopped 


Mix well*with 2!% cupfuls of mild 
dressing and serve at once. 


Potato Salad (Our Favorite Recipe 
4 boiled potatoes, diced small 
14 cupful of onion finely chopped 
2 tablespoonfuls of finely diced mango, or 
pimento 
14 cupful of finely chopped celery 
2 hard boiled eggs chopped 
1 pickle chopped finely 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Mix well with a liberal quantity of 
sharp dressing, or Thousand Island 


































dressing, and it is preferred to let this 
salad stand a half hour before serving 
Tomato Aspic Salad 

Soak 3 tablespoonfuls of gelatin in ae + 
14 cupful of cold water. Boil 1 quart i: 
of canned tomatoes 3 minutes, strain 
thru fine sieve. Pour the hot tomato 
juice over the gelatin and stir until 
dissolved. Add 1% teaspoonful of salt 
and % teaspoonful of sugar and chill 
When cooked, or partly set, add 


1 tablespoonful of finely chopped green pepper 
2 tablespoonfuls of chopped celery 

1 tablespovnful of finely chopped. parsley 

1 cupful of very finely shredded cabbage 


Mix well, add more salt if needed and 
if not tart enough a little lemon juix 
or vinegar may be added. Pour into 
wet molds and when firm turn onto crisp 
lettuce leaves and serve with mayon- 
haise. 





Cabbage Salad Supreme 
2 cupfuls of very finely shredded crisp green 
cabbage 
1 apple finely cubed 
2 tablespoonfuls of chopped green pepper 
1 tablespoonful of chopped pimento 


Mix with heavy, sharp dressing, 
stiff- mayonnaise, and serve at once . 
Cabbage salad must be mixed with th 
very stiff dressing or it will not be reall; 
good. 

A tempting salad and one most appe- 
tizing and quickly prepared is the com 
bination of head lettuce and _ sliced 
oranges. It may be served individually 
slicing both lettuce and oranges, but 1! 
is equally good if both are cut into bits 
marinated with dressing and serve‘ 
from a bowl. And have you ever tried 
serving asparagus tips on lettuce, witl 
a mound of creamy dressing, and crossed 
with strips of pimento? 





































Heres Health 






~any way you take it / 





a glass of water or milk; let it soak; 
stir well and drink. 


15) gies upa cake of Yeast Foam into 


Another easy way is to spread butter 
or jelly on the cake and eat it as you 
would a cracker. 


Or, if you prefer, mash a cake fine and 
mix the powder with other foods, such 
as cereals. 

Any way you take it, there’s health and 
vigor in this yeast;it is the richest source 
of a food element essential to bodily 
vigor and well being. 


If you suffer from digestive troubles, 
from skin disorders, from constipation, 
nervous ailments or from a run-down 
condition, eat Yeast Foam or Magic 
Yeast regularly. Two or three cakes a 
day will work wonders. 

Yeast Foam and Magic Yeast have been 
favored the nation over for half a cen- 
tury. For eating, for baking and for 
home beverage making, these yeasts are 
unrivalled. 


Northwestern Yeast Company 


Please send me descriptive booklets on yeast 
for health; C) yeast for better bread. 


j Copyright 











1927—N.¥.Co. 
‘Package of 
5 cakes—at 
your grocer 
— 10 cents, 
—just the sante 
except in name 
¢ 2 






1753 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago, /llinois | 
| 














—and even for a 
forgetful cook 


HE covered the bow! carefully, and settled herself to 

read. The book was interesting—she read on and on— 
until suddenly she realized that she’d let the apple-cake rise 
fifteen minutes too long. 
It might have been a sad occasion. If her flour had been of 
the hair-trigger variety, the cake might have been coarse in 
texture, full of large holes—in general, a sorrowful sight. 
But not with Pillsbury’s Best Flour. Here is a flour of 
generous quality—such minor accidents as might upset a 
flour less carefully milled, have no effect on the things you 
bake with Pillsbury’s Best. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour is milled to a higher quality than is 
required by the ideal conditions of a laboratory test. It is 
milled to meet the demands of the every-day home kitchen, 
where accidents will happen to the best of cooks. 


Write for free booklet, “100 
Foods from 4 Basic Recipes.” 
It will show you how to make 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour is tested every hour as it is milled. It 100 delicacies from only 4 basic 
is made from wheat bought by men who ransack the coun- recipes—a new variety in your 
try for just the proper grade. It will bake anything you waning! = Aen 
want—delicious pastry, or biscuits, or bread—with absolute Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, 
certainty. And it will rise to an emergency because it has Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
more strength and a higher quality than you usually need. 


When ordinary flour fails change to 


Pillsbury’ Se 


Best Flo Tr Generous quality -for Oi 
u bread, biscuits and pastry \ =. 








